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Writing for the Newspaper 

G* Paul Butler 



Dr. G. Paul Butler is editor and manager of books, churches, and 
schools at the Neiv York Mirror. In addition to lecturing extensively 
on books and history. Doctor Butler has written a number of books, in- 
cluding “Modern College Readings*’ and “Best Sermons of 1943-44.” 


Writing for the newspaper is the fastest writing in the 
world. The newspaperman must write on command, or 
as it is called in a newspaper oflSce, on assignment;. 
The short-story writer, the playwright, the novelist, 
or the magazine writer may write when he pleases, and 
correct and revise at leisure. Not so the reporter of 
spot news. He must write at once what he is assigned 
to cover, what someone tells him, what is happening, 
even, at times, while it is still happening. And as events 
progress, he must phone or write several later stories 
50 that each important new development can be in his 
paper in changing editions or w different days. 

A reporter must be able to see, bear, and tell — ^to 
get the facts and present them accurately, to tell what 
he saw and heard, although a feW star reporters of 
yesterday almost never wrote a word themselves, but 
telephoned their material to a rewrite man, who took 
the facts, wrote them up, and made a story for the 
paper and its readers. 

The discussion of this article will deal principally 
with the writing of news or other special newspaper 
articles. Advertising, the financial backbone of all 
great newspapers, calls for highly trained skills which 
can best be learned in an actual advertising office, 
aMiough a few good schools do have helpful courses 
in the underlying principles of the subject. 

One of ihe oldest rules of reporting is: 6e there and 
see it. That is why war correspondents are at the 
front, why reporters “hang around” police headquar- 
ters at night, and why other reporters in special fields 


are welcomed at first-nights at the theater, movies, the 
opera, at baseball and football games and prize fights. 
Raymond Clapper, one of the great reporters and 
columnists of our time, recently paid with his life for 
his faith in this rule. He was on his way by plane for 
his fourth trip to the war fronts, believing that he must 
see fighting for himself to write about it with truth 
and accuracy. 

That is why combat-units in this war have appointed 
service men as corresporidents-on-the-spot to partich 
pate or see and report events, omitting only informa- 
tion that would aid the enemy. These reporters must 
not only see and hear and tell — ^but must also use 
judgment and discrimination in the telling, to know 
what to say as well as what not to say, how to say 
what he says, and also how not to say it. 

Nearly every young writer is worried about the 
length of his story. If each one would worry as much 
about the quality of his writing, he would not have to 
trouble too much about length except as the paper 
supply or size of his paper necessitate. Normally, the 
length of reports or articles will depend upon the 
importance of the event, the particular newspaper, the 
amount of space allotted to your department, and your 
own personal rating as a writer. If you write for a 
large, standard-size paper, such as the Chicago Tribune 
or the New York Times, which run full-length accounts 
of nearly everything said jand done, you wiU have ;na.ore 
space than if you write for a modem, streamlined 
tabloid like the Net^ York Mirror^ where every story 
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is told briefly, every sentence packed with informa- 
tion, each word doing the work .of six in a paper more 
loosely written. 

Every new writer must Jmd his own audience, must 
have his own reader appeal. Richard Harding Da\is, 
famous for his dashing heroes in his action novels, 
startled the news reading world of another war with 
his firsthand accounts of battles and the front. Today 
a whole new group of war correspondents are estab- 
lishing new standards of excellence with their first- 
hand reporting of bombings from super airplanes, of 
visits to the battle stations on ships of the line, of 
advances with troops, artillery and tanks. Read any of 
these young men with their vivid news stories: Quentin 
Reynolds, George Lut, Jimmy Young, Corey Ford, 
rather than books about them. 

Some men can write. Some can t. Some men can see 
into a story and get all its fine points at a glance. It is 
second nature to them. But many can be good w orkmen 
and write by knowing the rules and following them 
faithfully. These people can write w'^ell enough to make 
a living at it, and enjoy it. These w'orking news men 
can write with human interest, give plenty of facts and 
names and events — can tell all the news that is interest- 
ing and that is not libelous. 

Fundamentals a Reporter Must Know 

You must know certain definite things and use them 
correctly if your writing is to be published in a news- 
paper. You must be able to write good sentences, to 
know when you have written a complete sentence, to 
know ellipsis when you use it and how to use it prop- 
erly. Learn the rules for paragraphing. And know 
when to use a short paragraph to quicken and stimu- 
late thinking; wh^ to use long paragraphs to slow up 
thought. 

Learn the basic rules of punctuation and the special 
rules to accomplish subtle meanings. There are many 
good books for this purpose, although one of the best 
the writer ever used is Easley S. Jones’ Practicai. 
Engush Composition. 

Grammar has always troubled mankind, but it must 
be mastered if one’s writing is to amount to anything. 
H. L. Mencken would never have been the master critic 
or satirist he was if he had not first been able to make 
grammar his slave to turn the wheels of a thousand 
other minds. One must know verbs in their tenses, 
modes, and voices. Your nouns and pronouns must 
make people and things come alive as you write. Your 
adjectives and adverbs must give color and fine dis- 
tinctions to descriptions and qualifications. Preposi- 
tions 'and conjunctions will make or mar your news 
reports or editorials; they must work for you, but 
until you' know hem thoroughly, you are lost. Verbals 
will trouble you unless you leant participles, genmds, 


and mfinitives, with their possibilities for shading 
meaning and lending variety of expression. 

Narration, description, exposition, argumentation, 
dialogue, all have their place in the reporter's work, 
although most of his writing will be narrative, telling 
his story clearly and well. ^Murder trials, ^veddings, 
and dedications, allow opportunity for the use of 
description. Conversation will often occur, and one 
must be able to use various forms of conversational 
guide words, such as he said, he replied, he informed 
the court, according to Dr. Broun, to go on and on 
tlirough a column or two of quotations without monot- 
onous repetition of just one or two forms of he said. 
^Tieii one reaches top editorial heights, he is ready 
to bring in argumentation in his daily editorials. 
Until then, the reporter will mainly use narration and 
description and conversational guide words. 

One must learn all these things well, ready for use 
at a moment’s need, for once one begins to write for a 
paper, he must write rapidly and on time. News wiU 
not* wait. 

The five “W’s” and the of newspaper writing 
are the basic checks for every new reporter. He must 
include. Who, What, When, Where, Why, and How, 
if all these exist or can be learned. Many a young 
reporter covering bis first murder has been so excited 
that he forgot to secure the full name of the murdered 
man, why he was murdered, or who murdered him. No 
one of these should be left out if it can be learned; if 
it is not known at the time a good reporter will record 
this fact also. 

The Lead 

Tell your story in the first sentence of the first 
paragraph. In ordinary essay writing in school one 
lean^ed to write with an introduction, then the facts 
of the material, and on to an orderly conclusion. But 
newspapers are written for busy people who want to 
read all the news rapidly, so reporters tell each story 
at the beginning of the first paragraph, and then take 
the rest of the story to fill in details, descriptions, 
conversations, reasons. 

The lead is the most important part of the news 
story; the most significant thing in the story must be 
told at onpe. While ordinary good writing demands 
that some form of chronological order or organization 
be followed, the writer of news must tell THE MOST 
IMPORTANT item first. Details can come later, in the 
body or even near the end of the st6]y, and some may 
be omitted entirely. 

Depending upon the relative importance of the five 
‘‘W’s” or the ‘*H,” the lead will begin with the one of 
greatest importance; If the war is suddenly won, the 
lead will begin with WHAT; if Hider is suddenly 
killed, you will write a WHO lead: if an airplane 
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should suddenly hit the tower of the Empire State 
building, the lead would almost certainly he a WHAT 
lead, unless a very prominent person such as the 
President were in the plane. A word of caution about 
your lead: Never crowd too many “W’s” into it. To 
do so makes confusion and sloppy writing. If, how- 
ever, several important elements must be there, Write 
the lead vrith extra care to keep it smooth, arresting 
and balanced. 

In the BODY of your news story, fiU in all essential 
details, the rest of the five “W’s” and the if all 
are necessary. Keep the style interesting, alive, make 
the telling vital, and keep a proper balance between 
enthusiasm and truth. Write so that your story can 
be cut off at any point which the necessities of make-up 
dictate. 

What Is News? 

Men have disagreed on the definition of news, hut 
most city editors in a large city will feature the same 
stories on the front page of their competing papers! 
News may deal with great events, conflicts, promi- 
nent people, sex, sports, society, war, human in- 
terest There will usually be the element of timelmess, 
of urgency. The writer of news stories must never 
editorialize in tilling his story. Leave that for the edi- 
torial page or columnists. Unusual stories of children 
and of animals are always at a premium in city 
papers. The picture of Susie, the laughing kitten, got 
more attention in the American press a year or so 
ago than any other animal picture in years. When a 
little two-year-old girl wandered out into the night near 
Coney Island she stole the show until a kindly police- 
man wrapped her in his coat and took her to the 
police station and notified her parents. 

News is where you find it. That may be in the hos- 
pitals, at weddings, social functions, the White House, 
in the desert, at funerals, accidents, fires, jails, police 
line-ups, lawsuits, trials, queer weather, railroad sta- 
tions, steamboat arrivals, important people, elections. 
News, then, is something new about people, places, or 
things, in which the general public will be interested. 
A hundred similar definitions of news may be writ- 
ten. > 

The columnists of yesterday had a flair all . their 
>wn. They caught the thinking of the public and won 
i tremendous following- Arthur Brisbane’s news com- 
nents and editorials were widely read by those who 
iked theu^ and|^y those who criticteed them. Dr. 
Frank Crane started with a few dollars a week for his 
iaily inspirational articles, and was so widely syndi- 
cated before bis death that he was said to receive at 
[east one thousand dollars a wedk for a short article 
B day, six days a we^ William Randolph Hearst has 
been read for years. There are those who swear by 


everything he says, and some who disagree with every- 
thing he writes just because he writes it. But he has an 
insight into the problems of our time, a penetrating 
manner of writing about them, and a style that makes 
men read his editorials even when they radically dis- 
agree. 

The important matter for any columnist is having 
something to say that people will want to read, and 
to say it in a way that will make them read to the 
end. At the start, the man or woman who wants to 
*‘be a writer” must study the style of others, master 
grammar and punctuation. Many graimnatical errors 
go over an editor’s desk from those who want to he 
writers, but who are too indolent to do the hard work 
of writing. Study the style of accepted editors, colum- 
nists and reporters. Analyze their editorials, comments, 
news reports. What is it that makes them tick? What 
makes their writing worth reading? Why are some 
s 3 mdicated in a dozen, a hundred^ or several hundred 
newspapers? 

Take your favorite sports writer. Bill Corum, Dan 
Parker, Joe Williams, Grantland Rice, or a dozen 
other top-flight men who know players, managers, 
teams, leagues and who write play-by-play accounts, 
the behind-the-scenes preparations, the score and what 
it means. When these men write a story on a sporting 
event, it is th$ next thing to being there, for their 
pencils have eyes. 

Or, if you aspire to be a theater or movie critic, 
turn to Louella Parsons, motion picture editor of In- 
ternational News Service, or Burton Rascoe or Lee 
Mortimer or Bums Mantle or Howard Barnes or 
Robert Coleman, an4 see how they are able to grasp 
the fim, the significMce, and the possibilities of plays 
and players, of lighting and settings. Several of these 
writers have an amazing ability to forecast accurately. 
Louella Parsons has Hollywood actors and directors 
and producers dancing to her tune most of the time. 
But she '^got that way” by hard work, being on sets 
early in the morning, giving actors a break in the 
early days, by honesty and a way of attracting confi- 
dence and friendship on the part of those who might 
someday have news to give her. 

Certain women have perfected a technique for doing 
columns other women like to read, and do them in 
modem up-to-the-minute style and. language adapted 
to their women audiences. Prudence Penny probably 
has the widest “following among the women who write 
of cooking. Her recipes are extensively published 
and her ‘^Cookbook” is a household item in many 
kitchens. Elsie Robinson, Alma Archer, and Dorothy 
Dix help to keep women on their toes. 

Walter Winchell and Westbrook Pegler ate proba- 
bly the most talked about and criticized columnists in 
America, if not in the world. Both of them are widely 
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read, loved and hated. Few people can read them and 
not take sides. Both are forceful writers, and each 
one hits hard- Winchell probably has more enemies 
than any other newspaperman in the country, for he 
has attacked more things and more people than any 
other. 

And probably one of the most loved waiters is 
Damon Runyon, who is also almost an institution in 
himself. It isn’t without reason that many use the 
term “Runyonesque”! An old-time reporter of fires, 
arrests, trials, and general news, Runyon early ac- 
quired his special stylistic verve, his mannerisms, 
certain special terms which he has coined, and an 
attitude of intimacy and raciness that men like, ^Tien 
Runyon reported a trial you knew what had hap- 
pened, what the highlights w^ere, what was said, what 
the attitude of the audience w^as, and almost what the 
judge was thinking. Read a Runyon trial story in 
newspaper files or the public library and you have a 
gem for insight, discrimination, restraint and tell- 
ing, 

Paul Mallon, E. V. Durling, Drew Pearson, Bob 
Allen, Dorothy Kilgallen, Burris Jenkins, Jr., Hanson 
W. Baldwin, Major George Fielding Eliot, Mark 
Sullivan and a dozen other writers wull repay a study 
of their work. 

Or, ^perhaps you are going to be the great book 
critic to help the public select its reading. Criticism, 
rightly imderstood, serves a most useful function. It 
evaluates, estimates, points out faults and virtues; it 
interprets, suggests backgrounds, explains the author 
and his purpose. It should bring tmderstanding and 
appreciation and lead the readers to do more reading. 

Of the contemporary book reviewers one might weU 
study the late dean of recent bookmen, Dr. William 
Lyon Phelps, who taught thousands to appreciate 
literature, Lewis Gannet, Harry Hansen, Joseph 
Henry Jackson, Paul Jordan Smith, or a dozen other 
popular book critics of our day. 

Then prospective reviewers would do weU to study 
the great critics of all time, Aristotle, Longinus, Hor- 
ace, Boileau, Diderot, Lessing, Coleridge, Francis 
Jeffrey, J. W. Croker, Sainte-Beuve, Taine, or Anatole 
France. These men. aU had bite in their language, per- 
ception in their reading, and an understanding of 
philosophy and life. 

How should one begin to review a book? The new 
reviewer should adopt certain simple principles: Al- 
ways Tead each book to be reviewed wiih oare» 
Make careful notes, as you read. Ask yourself: “Did 
the author accompUsti his purpose?,” “What is the 
main theme of the book?/*^ “How does it compare 
with one or two of the leading books in the field?” 
In short, read and analyze fully, then write an honest, 
•traj^tforward opinion, quoting from the book, if 


necessary, to prove your main points. Reviewing 
should be designed to make people read more 
books. 

Reviews should also help to weed out poor or 
weak books fay incisive criticisms which lay the 
flaws of style, the errors of fact, or the mistakes in 
contents or viewpoint before the reader. And one 
thing good book receivers should not do : They should 
not tell so much of the story or contents of the hook 
that all pleasure or profit in reading the book itself 
is lost. It should stimulate, inspire, encourage reading. 

The creator is greater than the critic* 

Develop Your Own Style 

BUT — as you study the models of other people in 
the field where you hope to write, be careful to de- 
velop your own style, and wxite, WTite, write. Writing 
is a form of slavery from which you will never escape, 
but if it is in your system, w’rite. Let no one stop you — 
unless you find you are not a writer, had an idea you 
could WTite. There are many who wish to be writers, 
but are too lazy to write. Nothing can make a writer 
but writing. 

Your First Job 

Most people try for their first job, fresh out of 
school, on the largest paper they can get to, tell the 
editor, if they can get in to see him, that they “want 
to write, I am sure I can,” etc. The best advice most 
editors can give to aspiring young hopefuls, is to get 
their first job on a small town newspaper, a weekly, 
where they can get experience. (Of course some larger 
colleges do have fine papers, even dailies, in which 
case, they may have secured acceptable “first” ex- 
perience there.) 

It doesn’t matter so much what job you get on a 
paper, so long as you can make enough to live and 
eat and sleep. It is a start. If it is a very small paper, 
where the editor-pubKsher also sets his own type and 
writes his stories and sells his own advertising, you 
can get a chance to leam almost everything about a 
newspaper from the press to the streets. This will 
give you knowledge and a viewpoint which will serve 
you well on larger papers. You will get to leam 
how to set type, run the linotype, the size type to use 
for heads and leads, type sizes and faces, papers, 
prices and people. 

A Word About Your 

Follow certain accepted rules when you write youar 
copy. Make them a habit imtil you can’t write with- 
out observing them. 

1. Double space all copy. For some copy, even 
triple space* 

2. Punctuate properly, following die exact rules foe 
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punctuation. Take no liberties, make no excuses 
for yourself on tbis point. The rules are simple. 
All good books give many examples of the dif- 
ferent rules for making meaning clear by the use 
of the comma, the semicolon, the colon, the 
apostrophe, quotation marks, the dash, the 
period, the question mark, the exclamation point. 
You should know a restrictive clause and a non- 
xestrictive clause, how to punctuate a long, 
complicated series, broken by inserts, parentheti- 
cal material, or quotations. Practical English 
Composition, by Easley S. Jones, already referred 
to, has punctuation so arranged by rule and ex- 
ample and practice^ leaves that you can make 
yourself the master of this part of the job in a 
short time. BUT punctuate by the letter of the 
rule until you have written as much as H. L. 
Mencken or George Bernard Shaw; then you can 
take liberties. 

3. Correct any spelling errors; never leave this for 
someone else to discover. 

^4. Make a carbon copy of all copy. Your original 
may be lost, or you may need fee copy for other 
reasons. 

3. Be gi n your first page of copy in the middle of 
the page, to allow fpr insertion of printing di- 
rections, heading and subheads, or other de- 
tails. 

6. Indent for cuts; indicate exactly where cuts should 
be placed. 

7. Read your copy for facts, spelling, punctuation, 
paragraphing, and other elements. Turn in only 
**good” copy, ready for the printer. 

W »rds Are Tools 

The writer’s choice of words is highly important, 
for words are fee writer’s tools. Anyone can enlarge 
his vocabulary by adding one or two new words a day 
to his conversation or writing. Roget’s Thesaurus 
and the Dictionary will be good friends to have on 
your desk for steady reference. Many successful writ- 
ers keep a little hook handy and add a few new words 
to this each week. 

All this may sound as if you were going to work 
alone, wkhout supervision or direction. You will have 
supervision, will have editors to tell you what to write 
and when to write it, at fee start, but whether you 
grow into one of fee recognized writers, or stay in a 
rut, will depend more upon you yourself and your 
power lo grow, than upon any editor. 

Self-criticism will be hard but is one of fee surest 
amm of growths men you have time always read 
your copy wife care, even aloud, and correct it down 
to fee last comma or misspelled word. And this is 
another vital point: Learn ^to spelL There is no ex- 


cuse for turning in copy that has even one misspelled 
word in it. Look up the words in your own dictionary 
Don’t depend upon your editor to do this. He has 
enough other worries and your stories will meet wife 
greater favor if they are correct in each detail. 

Work for variety of sentence structure, clearness, 
exactness of each word, avoid the passive voice when ' 
you want to show action; work for the dramatic, sus- 
pense, climax; avoid wishful thinking, prejudice, hate;, 
learn to use the library; do your own research if you 
have time, if not, use someone you can trust. Use 
fee library, encyclopedia, maps, yearboojb, find fee 
facts, wherever they are. Learn how to use words for 
connotation and denotation. Avoid cliches ‘‘as fee 
devil avoids holy water.” Use figures of speech feat 
accurately express your meaning. Above all, be your- 
self, write in your own words, your own style, your 
own way, but make that way continually stronger. 

And, be amenable to editorial correction and crit- 
icism. Most editors get feeir jobs by being, good 
enough to do the work. Men like John H. Finley, RoDo 
Ogden, Jack Lait, and a dozen other leading editors 
of fee country, yesterday, today or tomorrow, came 
up fee hard way, know how to write; and could im- 
prove most Reporters’ stories with a blue pencil. Dr. 
Finley’s editorials had insight, perspective, vision, 
courage. Mr. Lait has fee dual ability to write with 
a master hand, and to put life into many a reporter’s 
write-up. Therefore, be happy when your editor is 
interested in you enough to mark your copy and make 
it better. After all, fee editor must make his paper 
strong, readable, brilliant 

This, chapter has dealt with newspaper writing on 
fee principle feat the basic material in all newspapers 
is N-E-W-S. Some attention has been paid to features, \ 
which offer great opportunities to well trained writers. ' 
If you wish to write for newspapers, however, you 
will have to 'Start wife .news reporting, at fee bottom 
where you will get Bard work and good training. 
Ofeer chapters in feis- book, deal wife short story 
writing, writing for magazines, publicity, radio and 
features. These phases of writing are, feerefore, left 
to feo^ chapters. 

News walks fee streets wife us. It is all about us* 
We only need eyes and ears and to be present when 
fee unusual, fee different event occurs. Then we 
can pack it into our notes, write the story or telephone 
it to our rewrite man at fee newspaper office. We 
see a hundred things happen feat vre never notice, 
because they are the routine events of life. The street 
car runs along safely, feree-q[uarter8 full of normal 
people, reading their newspapers, going to or from 
work or the theater; fee garbage man collects fee 
garbage; the sun shines; fee mayor goes to his 
office; fee traffic li^ts function oroDerlv. We so our 
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way ignoring these things. But, let several of them 
get mixed up, and we have news, NEWS; let it sud- 
denly begin to hail, the traffic lights be short circuited, 
the brakes on the street car fail to work as the gar- 
bage truck and the mayor’s private car are crossing 
in front of the oncoming trolley, and you may have 
an accident worthy of the front page in almost any 
city paper. 

Here is the story. Let the reporter use his head, 
his language, and write a story for the front page. 
Write it rapidly to make your deadline, but write it 
with care, skill, and accuracy of language and form- 
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Let us suppose that an average reader has opened his 
magazine at the page on which our feature article 
begins. His attentiou has been caught by the tide, the 
name, or by the illustrations and typographical lay- 
out. His interest may even have been piqued by our 
lead. How have we managed to lasso, draw on, feed, 
and mamtain that interest so that our reader stays with 
our article to its final paragraph? 

Our feature writing succeeds only m so far as it 
meets this problem. To solve it, we can best begin 
by understanding the interest responses *of the aver- 
age reader, and we can understand these by putting 
ourselves in his place. What interests us, individually, 
as we dip into the feature pages of a magazine? 

The first appe^ to interest is the visual appeal. If 
we find ourselves faced by a page of solid type, we 
sigh, involuntarily. Shall we wade through this in- 
terminable print, even if we are interested in the 
subject matter? In most cases we do not answer with 
a spoken “No” but our actions speak louder than 
our words as we quickly turn the pages to the next 
axtide. Here we find that even the beginning of the 
article t ake s the form of three crisps short paragraphs. 
We look down the page and see that the paragraphs lack 
a solid unifomaity, &at they have varied lengths and 
obviously varied contents, for onr eyes li^t on quota- 
tion marks and conversation. Even “Yes” and “No” 
as part of that conversation have a whole line of 
space givra to each of them. 


“It all looks easy to read,” we say to ourselves. We 
are perfectly right. It U easy to read. And because it 
looks easy to read we, and all the average readers 
like us, proceed to read it. If we print feature copy 
which when set up will have this visual appeal on 
the printed page, we make our first successful bid 
for reader interest. Without realizing it, perhaps, we 
are taking into account, as we must right through the 
article, the habits of the reader. 

As a subdivision of this element of visual appeal, we 
can take up next the question of the length of our 
article. This question has quite as much to do with 
editorial policy as it has with reader habit. Some 
magazines prefer to run as many titles and names in 
their table of contents as their bulk permits. Others 
desire the longer article which will carry its conclu- 
sion over into the advertising pages. The predominant 
trend today seems to he toward the shorter article, 
with , about two thousand words as flie maximum* 
It is when we embark on the more comprehensive 
feature for The Saturdoey 'Evening Post or The At* 
hauic Monthly that reader habit comes to the fore 
and * nnites ydth editorial policy in dictating the 
length. The ideal length for sucl;i a feature' would 
seem to be abput six thousand words! Why? Simply 
because the average reader seldom wants to spend 
more than an hour over one atticle,- andi he can 
read approximately six thousand words m'that period 
of time. 
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Analyzing ourselves again, as average readers, we 
know that our interest demands not only variety of 
appearance but also variety of content If we Have 
followed' the zigzag pattern which the p^chology of 
attention suggests, we know that we have given our 
article variety of arrangement Have we given it fllso 
variety of technique and variety of detail? 

We do not wish to give variety of point, for that 
would defeat the purpose of the whole feature. But we 
do want so to vary each zig and zag in our approach 
to that main point and to bring out, if possible, every 
slant and angle which our material possesses. We 
want also to appeal to and satisfy as many questions 
and perplesdties as our average reader will bring 
to his own perusal of the article. 

Rules for Preliminary Survey 
Walter B. Pitkin has a sextet of commandments 
which he brings down from the mountain for the 
guidance of his students. With his permission we quote 
them here; we have purposely delayed quoting them 
until this point in our feature writing survey was 
reached. This line-up of rules we preface with 
the suggestion that one might do well to peruse them 
before writing any feature, and to check the points 
they raise before deciding the final method of hmdling 
feature material. The rules read: 

1. What kind of people are most interested in the 
facts behind the items you are going to use? Figure 
as closely as possible. 

2. What is the interest of the people in these facts? 
It takes practice to determine this. It depends on al- 
most everything, and changes from time to time. It 
is one of the hardest things to do. Many writers stress 
an interest that was good a year ago, but, because of 
a change of circumstances and advancing events, it 
is not good now. 

3. How many distinct points of interest cafi you find 
in the facts that you have? Don’t be content with 
taking the first features that come to your mind. Others 
will think ef the same thing. The best thing is the 
one that comes fifth, sixth, or even later. The stories 
that ring the bell are the result of things which come 
from digging. Don’t be content with one slant of a 
story, but look arotmd for every other slant before 
you write, even if you write but one story. Slants 
other than the chosen one may give you a couple of 
good paragraphs in the story that will tie up with 
the main point. Take, now, any of these centers of 
interest as the feature you are going to write and ask 
yourself two questions: 

4. What is the most important news behind the 
news? The things that are indicated by the facts in 
the news dispatches and can be discovered by re- 
search, interviews, etc. From your o'wn point of view 
what is the most significant interpretation yor cafi 
place on it? 

5. Where would you go to find more news behind 
the news — ^a fuller interpretation of the facts? Write 
down the sources; don’t trust your memory. If this 


is done regularly, you will soon have a good list to 
refer to on any subject. 

6. Before you start to write your article, make clear 
what your general method of handling the article is 
to be. Your general strategy of handling the copy — 
will it be heavy, light, humorous, one big interview, 
etc. . , . ? 

If you work with outHnes, make them* after you have 
gone through these six points. 

With these admonitions imder our bdt, we can again 
take up the interest-holding devices with renewed 
®u^gy, for we know, if we have bought our material 
through, that our basic approach to it is sound. What 
writing techniques &all we use? 

Variety in Writing Techniques 

We can feel pretty sure that as our aim is variety 
of approach to the main point, we shall fall back 
upon all the writing techniques in our repertory. We 
shall use exposition, for we have much to explain. We 
shall use narrative, for in illustrating that explana- 
tion we shall need anecdote and conversation. We shall 
need description, for there exists nothing like the 
vivid descriptive stroke to make our readers see what 
we are writing about. We may need argument, but 
the chances are that we shall be best advised to lei 
our description, our anecdotes, and our explanation 
do our arguing for us. 

It is hard to say just which of these writing forms 
will prove most important, but we can tell at a glance 
which form the average reader will find most interest- 
ing. Everyone likes to teH a story, and everyone likes 
to listen to a story. In narrative interludes, then, we 
can count on sure-fire interest stimulation. It some- 
times happens that narrative and exposition blend in 
a twilight zone where it is hard to see where one 
ends and the other begins. In The American Magazine, 
John Janney, writing on the increase in living costs, 
usee the first person singular throughout and makes 
his explanation of financial conditions read like a 
story. He hits out descriptive sentences, recounts 
tdDling conversations, and breathes the breath of life 
into his statistics. With the “I” method, this ap- 
proach to the material has- an obvious naturalness. 
“I” is talking to the reader and in that talk makes 
use of all the techniques which we normally use in 
convefrsation. Here is a sample of this method: 

In an Indiana town I dropped in on Phil Harrison. 
He has the title of secretaxy-treasurm:, but calls hmiRpJI 
the bookkeeper, of a local manufacturing concern. He 
draws a salary of $3,000 a year. 

^^Do you notice that living costs are going up?” I 
asked him. 

Harrison smiled wryly. ‘‘Notice it? For months my 
wife and I have been squabbKng about it. I tell her 
the grocery bills are beginning to look like jewelry 
bill^:” 
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This type of thing, of course, is hardly narrative in- 
terlude, but it serves the same purpose. It contains 
conversation, description, action, and indicates in 
each case the point of view which the author intends 
the reader to get. Its narrative framework belongs to 
the “where I’ve been and what I’ve seen” school ol 
general talk, and if that “where” and that “what” and 
the comments on both have novelty and freshness and 
appeal they will always succeed in holding interest. 

The anecdote proper stands out as narrative in the 
setting of a differing technique, usually that of exposi- 
tion. In such cases, the author uses it to illustrate a 
general statement or to show the application of some 
idea or law or tendency which he has been expounding. 

While reader interest goes out to all stories, it goes 
out in fullest measure to some particular types of 
stories. By and large, the type which it embraces most 
Tervently is the one which contains the elements which 
we group under the phrase “human interest.” 

Human interest, and human interest stories, like 
other phenomena in the writing and reading field, are 
easier to describe than to define. We know the hunoan 
interest story when we run across it, but we would 
often be hard put to it to pin it down and attach 
to It an all-satisfying label. If we fall back on the 
old laboratory method of putting it first into its class, 
and then trying to tell how it differs from other mem- 
bers of that class, we may arrive at some working 
idea. We can then state that the human interest story, 
.incident, allusion, or interlude is a narrative which 
differs from other narratives, lopg or short, in that it 
makes its chief appeal to the emotions of the reader. 

Here we give the hint as to its popularity. While 
, many readers, fortunately, delight in appeals to their 
intelligence, the vast majority still yearn for appeals 
^ to their hearts. Appeals to all the emotions of which 
the human animal is capable have sound inte^-est- 
provoking qualities. What are these emotions? If you 
have difBicuIty in ticking off the main ones on your 
fingers, brush up your psychology and deliberately 
list fhein. They and their physical manifestations, as 
well as their internal meanderings and frustrations, 
will stand you in good stead. For our purpose here, 
we need list but one, and that the main one as far 
as the human interest illustration is concerned — ^the 
emotion of sympathy. Any interlude which enlists the 
reader’s sympathy arouses arxd stimulates his interest. 

iFmnin^ Reader SympfUhy 

What, tfien, are some of the dtief devices to arouse 
reader sympathy? Take a glance through the human 
interest stories of your znommg paper and check for 
yourself. You will find that stories about dbildren, 
even the child per se, have this reader appeal; that 
many ^ries of animals, particularly when they ex- 


hibit semihuman traits or are presented so as to 
exhibit them, get a sympathetic reader response; that 
incidents which have a pathetic content, or even over- 
tone, succeed in making a definite pull at the reader’s 
heartstrings. 

From the erroneous, but generally accepted, notion 
that “human interest” and “sob stuff” are synonymous 
terms, we get a clear hint of the interest-provoking 
qualities of writing that release the tear ducts. We call 
the generalization erroneous for it overlooks the f^t 
that almost as many human interest narratives have < 
their foundation in comedy as in tragedy. 

This fact brings us directly to another stanch in- 
terest element — that of humor. Readers like to he 
amused. They like to take from their reading a 
humorous line or incident which they can later b- 
corporate in conversation. The mere inclusion of a 
solitary something which strikes the reader as comic 
may keep him plodding through an otherwise serious 
article in the fond hope of again having his funny 
bone tickled. Haven’t we all so listened to endless 
dull speeches merely because the speaker started out 
with a good story and we hoped that he would tell 
others of the same quality? 

Here We can run in a parenthesis to the effect that 
the truly pathetic and the truly humorous interludes 
are those which develop, rather than labor, their 
fundamental elements. 

Too many writers attack both pathos and humor 
from the outside. They pile on horror details in the 
first instance until they submerge the tiny dement 
that made the incident really pathetic; they embroider 
with their own extraneous wisecracks and clownbgs 
in the second instance xmtil they have wrought a pat- 
tern which completely hides the twist or extravagance 
or incongruity that made the incident really funny. 
The safest rule in both cases is to work from the in- 
side out, to seek to find the essential kernel and bring 
it to the fore. 

Appeal to Reader Habit 

Last but by no means least as interest provokers, 
are the appeals which we make to reader habit. Here 
again we delve back into basic psychology. We, as 
average readers, are so definitely creatures of habit 
that whencfver encounter ideas or notions that run 
contrary to those accepted habits, we at once qu^- 
don their sen^, their applicability, and even their 
morality. In other words we are busy combating them; 
we have our interest, and perhaps even our passions, 
aroused. Although this rubbing the reader the wrong 
way is a sure interest stimulus, it is one which has 
to be used sparingly. We aim to be stimulating but 
not overprovoking. 

Now the stimulating writer, like the stimulating 
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conversationalist, is one with whom we find our* 
selves agreeing and disagreeing in much the same 
sequence as we pluck a daisy’s petals — “I love him, 
1 love him not” But the successfiiUy stimulating 
writer permits the reader to love him more frequently 
perhaps than the reader thinks. On finishing an article 
by such a writer, the reader says to himself, “He has 
the right idea, that author. But Fd like to argue with 
him. He is a foeman worthy of my steel, and he 
needs merely to be set right on a point or two.” 


THE SUNDAY PAPER VARIETY 

The article for the magazine section of the Sunday 
newspaper holds closer kinship with news, with “spot 
news,” than any other type of feature. Yet despite this 
close kinship its role differs essentially from that of 
die factual story which inspires it. Its role is not to 
record the events themselves, which the reporter has 
chronicled, but to interpret those events in the light 
of research, to present side lights on the main occur- 
rence which the initial fact telling has no time to do, 
to amplify the reader’s range through combing the 
whole wide terrain of information at which the daily 
headlines merely hint. 

Suppose a modern liner spectacularly breaks the 
speed record. That fact is news and is covered as 
such. The feature writer takes the facts and sees what 
side lights, what amplification, what allied interests 
he can launch as an accompanying flotilla to the 
liner’s triumphal progress. His general hints are -speed, 
the developm'ent of Ocean Travel, the discomforts of 
the early travders compared to the snper-luxury of 
modem transportation. From them he selects such 
slants as ‘Trom the Santa Maria to tiie Queen Mary,^* 
which from the title we would presume to be a digging 
up of assorted sea lore, “Speed the Motive Spirit of 
Modern! Sea Travd,” which would be a saga of record 
breaking from as far back as be wished the adjective 
“modem” to go, and so on. 

Distinctive Aspects of the Sunday Feature 

The average Sunday feature runs a somewhat 
jdmrter course than its magazine counterpart. The 
popular length would seem to be about two thou- 
sand words, with twice that number as the maximum. 
As a general rule, one had better overwrite the an- 
Sigmnent thim imderwrite it, for cutting haa a way 
of mrbvihg salutary to both style and content, whereas 
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padding only too obviously proclaims itself as so 
much literary excelsior. 

No precise formula exists for writing Sunday fea- 
tures, but general principles do stand out which guide 
us in shaping whatever type of approach we select into 
an article for sale. 

We must display an attractive show window in our 
opening paragraphs, and the goods we produce later 
on must live up to this diverting initial exhibition. 
The opening passages of the “feature” do not have to 
kowtow to the standardized requirements of the news- 
paper lead, but they d^ have to pique the reader’s 
interest and hold out promise that further perusal will 
reward him. 

The structural pattern of the writing follows the 
framework of the theatrical revue. It sustains interest 
through a variety of appeals, yet it holds its divertisse- 
ments together by a unifying thread of purpose. 

It alternates expository passages with narrative, 
anecdote, or conversation which aim to illustrate the 
meaning of the factual statements by showing their 
application in individual instances. Most generaliza- 
tions leave the reader with a vague sense of discomfort 
and bewilderment unless they are illustrated in terms 
concrete and tangible. 

As most readers- prefer entertainmeM to enlighten- 
ment, the skilled feature writer administers his pill of 
message or information in a sugar-coating of humor- 
ous anecdote or striking dramatic illustration. He 
knows that readers have become adept in licking off 
the sugar without swallowing the pill, and has there- 
fore developed a knack for reiteration. We mi|st note 
here that he does not use repetition. He makes the 
same point again and again, but he sees to it that each 
time he makes it in a different way. Whatever the 
rhetoricians may say of reiteration, it has a real virtue 
as used by the feature writer. It hdps him get an 
idea across to a reader 'who may just glance at the 
article; it enables him to force home a notion to the 
reader — and his name is legion — ^who doesn’t “gel” 
him &e first time. It gives to the reader who stays 
through to the end a sense of the cumulative effect 
of the reasoning or the presentation. 

In this fidd, as in others, tiie vnriter will profit most 
from' a careful and constant analysis of ike worth- 
while examjdes of the craft Read, mark, and see how 
the wheds go round in the best features in tins Sun^ 
day’s paper. 

Suppose a news flash brings a tale of marine dis- 
aster. In that case a score of leads would occur to tiie 
Sunday feature writer. He might choose “The Tradir 
tion of Chivalry at Sea lives On,” or “Giant liners 
Lie in Davy Jones’s Locker,” or “Vl^dess to the 
Rescue.” He migoc even find a feature in the way 
grear nnvimnaTierft .cover such disasters 
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The wise writer lists all sudi ideas as soon as they 
occur to him. He may use only one, but the fact that 
he has many approaches to the basic news sStimulation 
will stand him in good stead. He may, if he needs 
to, develop something of the. slants not played up as 
minor paragraphs in his main story. 

From all of which it will appear that features based 
on news come under the head of perishable com- 
modities. They have a short life as dnrelj^ articles. 
They must be written and placed, before the force 
of the news which prompts them has had time to 
spend itself or be sidetracked in the public mind by 
a fresh sensation. The hunch must be acted on, the 
story written and placed within a period of two weeks 
at the outside. After that time the feature will be a 
drug on the market. 

Accordingly, to make sure that one’s research and 
writing time will not be thrown away, it is best to 
test the editorial attitude on the feature approach be- 
fore actual work on the article is begun. Often a 
call by telephone will snfiSce. Few editors buy stories 
on the idea alone; they wait to see what the author 
can make of it. But one can tell whether the approach 
kindles the editor’s interest. This query may bring 
out the fact that anotheii feature writer has got in 
ahead with a similar notion. In that case, the first 
approach should be dropped, and the editor questioned 
as to the acceptability of a different slant; It is use- 
less to waste time on duplicating another’s research, 
or in pounding out unwanted cbpy. A query to the 
editor will save time and trouble. 

Once die writer has secured an editorial grunt of 
approval for his feature notion, or a more reassuring 
“All right; go ahead,” he dives at once with a select- 
ing hand into a welter of research. His function is to 
dig up information on some slant which the news 
story suggests but has not included in its scope. Where 
does he look for this information? If he is attached 
to a newspaper he knows that much, perhaps all, of the 
data he needs lies £ded away in the paper’s own 
morgue, or clipping lihra^. If he free-lances from 
the outside,^ he may gain admission to this .treasure 
trove of yellowing clippings, or he may have to rely 
on such hints as he can secure from public library 
catalogues. Often he plods through books, gets in 
touch with authorities for fuller and more recent 
findings, and gathers what he can from interviews and 
suggested readings. He has to know and understand 
he angle of the subject he selects, and he has to ob- 
tain that knowledge and that under^anding by the 
surest and quidkest ways he can find. 

If it is valid and interesting, and not merely a hasty 
celiash of the news or fake editoiial comment, the 
news feature finds a ready mark^ It has timeliness 


to commend it; it has an interest alliance with a 
topic on the tip of everyone’s tongue. 

The Seasonal Appeal 

Akin to the news feature as a Sunday supplement 
staple, we* find the seasonal article. Here the timdy 
slant is seasonal rather than immediate, and unless 
it deals with some particular holiday or festival which 
falls on a definite date its life span can run throughout 
the season that it ‘“filings to. These seasonal features 
crop up as hardy annuals. From the articles bn New 
Year celebrations which usher in January, they appear 
in orderly sequence month by month until the year 
rolls round to another January first. 

These features divide themselves, as we have sug- 
gested, into those which chronicle a precise date, such 
as Washington’s Birthday, Sl Patrick’s Day, St 
Valentine’s Day, Easter, Decoration Day, the Fourth 
of July, and so on, and those which deal with the 
broader seasonal interests — ^the gardening activities 
of spring, the country life and sport of the summer, 
ihe reopening of schools and colleges in the autumn, 
and the emphasis on outdoor sport and indoor games 
which the winter months always stimulate. 

One could make a good living out of calendar chas- 
ing alone. Look at a few of the features which base- 
ball could inspire in one bright spring month: ‘TThe 
Umpire’s Life Is Not. a Happy One, and Yet — (this 
is sheer research to bring out the point that in the 
old days battles of the ball field were much more fiery 
than they are at present) ; “Now the Rookie Has His 
Day” (here the writer deals with the training camps 
where the recruit is striving to pass the tests that will 
win for him’ a place in the Big League) ; “Mighty Is 
the Warfare on the Sand-lot” (a colorful, human in- 
terest approach to the slant that baseball’s backyard 
is a world of its own). Such feature approaches to 
a national obsession have a seasonal timeliness year 
in and year out. 

A few weeks later, witu summer as his inspiration^ 
the feature author can gear his typewriter to the 
speed limit with such topics as “Our Highway I^erils 
and the Remedies”; “Now Wanderlust Spurs-^ity 
People There, Country Folk Here”; “Gay and In- 
credible Coney:, a Portrait of a Multitude”; “Parks fot 
Seven Millions”; or “It’s a Good Climate Anyway.” 

Types of Sunday Features 

In a general way, as we h^ve just indicated, most 
popular feature^ fit themselves into one/ of three cate- 
gories. They spring naturally from the news; tihey 
strive to ally themselves with some news or topical 
slant; or they rdy on their seasonableness for their 
pertmence. But it may profit us to subdivide yet again, 
and to comment on distinctive traits we encounter. 


THE SUNDAY SUPPLEMENT FEATURE ARTICLE 
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The Descriptive Feature 

This deak primarily with visual aspects. It en- 
deavors to make the reader see it. Under this head 
come architectural aspects of great cities, travel 
articles, and features which depict nature through the 
seasons. 

The Personal Feature 

This de^ with individuals and their accomplish- 
ments. It includes interviews and biographical and 
personal sketches. It often takes the form of an achieve- 
ment or success story. Usually it deals with a person 
who looms large in the public eye, politically, eco- 
nomically, socially, or artistically. Occasionally it 
deals with people outside the limelight who have done 
unusual things. 

The Scientific Feature 

This feature consists very largely of exposition. It 
takes some scientific theory or finding, and in a popu- 
lar and nontechnical way endeavors to explain its 
significance to the average reader. As a rule it is a 
mistake to attempt a serious technical interpretation 
for the Sunday supplement* Tlie radio section is an 
exception. Occasionally this treatment can Be em- 
ployed to explain small details. ^ 

The Controversial Feature 

OccasionaUy Sunday magazine sections like to stage 
a written debate. They engage two writers, one to 
defend, the other to attack, a proposition of current 
public interest. Sometimes these articles appear side 
by side but more often in successive issues. 

The Sociological Feature 

This feature, usually widtten by specialists, deals 
with questions of healt]^ manners, morals, govern- 
ment, and with social phenomena such as crime waves. 
In form, it follows that of the long expository edi- 
torial. If a town has special social problems, the 
Sxmday paper will be on the lookout for material 
which will tie up with them. 

The Economic Feature 

This feature strives to do what the scientific feature 
does in its line — that is, it attempts to make plain 
various problems of national and international finance. 
Readers have a real interest in questions of money, 
its making, its spending, its saving, and its larger 
aspects. 

The Adventure Feature 

Often such features are stories of personal experi- 
ence written by the explorer, traveler, or hunter who 
has gone through the hazards which he reports. Oc- 


casionally they take the form of interviews, or are 
pieces of straight feature writing from acquired data. 

The Constructional, or Process, Feature 

This, under many forms and titles, includes the 
how-to-do-it type and the how-it-is-dbne type. Often 
each step has attendant illustrations in the form of 
diagrams and photographs. It makes up the greater 
part of such departments as Home and Decoration, 
but reappears constantly along with general feature 
material. 

Analysis of Feature Structure 

In the Sunday magazine section of the New York 
Times, L. H. Robbins, a writer of consistently reada- 
ble features, tackles a hadsneyed subject — ^that of New 
York itself — ^with facfie phrase and ingenuity of con- 
struction. 

The opening “show window” gives tlie timely mo- 
tive for the article with the sentences: “New York 
City thinks of having a new charter. Her present one 
is almost forty years old, covered with patches, and 
beginning to give at the seams. It has never quite 
fitted her anyway. For New York is no mean city. 
She is what the dressmakers call outsize.” 

The next paragraph indicates this “outsize” not in 
terms of vast statistics but by tangible comparison. 
“Her five boroughs are in fact five great cities. Man- 
hattan in population gives Philadelphia a close run. 
The Bronx matches Los Angeles. Queens about equals 
Washington plus San Francisco- Brooklyn exceeds De^ 
troit and Boston put together. Even little Richmond 
down the Bay can strut a bit, having almost as many 
people as big Richmond, Virginia.” , 

The feature then proceeds to give the reader a no- 
tion of this “mundane phenomenon” that is New 
York, How does it proceed? By the always interesting 
device of asking questions and answering, or attempt- 
ing to answer them. How would a visitor'from another 
planet describe the place when he got back home — 
assuming he could tear himself away from here? How 
do earthly visitors try to d^crihe it? Thie feature 
quotes indirectly from one of them, the French author 
of Manhattan, Paul Morand. 

But that is old stuff. The writer quickly cuts to new 
stuff, and to a new point of view as well, by taking 
the reader above the town in an airplane. “From 
above the northern line at Mount Vernon, behold the 
city spreading away seaward for thirty-five miles south- 
west and twenty-four southeast.” 

Then come some statistics, but again translated from 
enormiti^ into concrete terms. “The roofs of close 
to 6 per cent of aU the people in the United States; 
streets enough to make a road across the Continent 
and halfway back.” 
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Then another cut to fresh interest: *^Our plane flies 
south to hover above the lower tip of Manhattan.’’ 
Inventing ,a. stowaway statistician as sl fellow pass^- 
ger, the writer hands over to him the onus of statistical 
outpouring. The statistics, imiliustrate^ follow in a 
factual sequence: 578 miles of water front, 3,000 
miles of sewers, 163 parks and as many playgrounds, 
662 public schools, 43 public high schools, 334 fire 
companies, and 500 hotels, and so on. . . . 

‘‘Here we leap overboard to escape him.’’ This hu- 
morous twist succeeds not only in casting an amused 
disparagement on the statistical article as such but 
also in shifting the interest again to the ground level 
and to the writer’s chief contention: “New York 
isn’t the amazing skyscrapers towering there above 
us; it isn’t the world’s shipping afloat on the Bay, 
the railroads elbowing one another to get here, the 
bridges, the tunnels, the municipal debt, the volume 
of trade or the total bank deposits. New York is its 
people.” 

Here, quite naturally and nprmafly, the article pre- 
sents its facts on New York’s “people,” that amazing 
conglomeration of races which make up the melting 
pot And again the generalities of vast figures become 
tangible in this feature writer’s hands: “New York 
is the largest Jewish city, the Icrgest Irish, the second 
largest Italian, and the ninth largest Germair city on 
the globe. A million Russians, foreign-bom, or of 
foreign-born parentage, half a million Poles, and 
330,000 negroes are at home here.” 

“The statistician, it seems, has bailed out after us, 
and here he is talking away.” Again Mr, Robbins goes 
back to this amusing device to excuse solid factual 
paragraphs and to enliven the copy, both visually and 
intrinsically, with conversation. 

‘^Look here,” we say, “mass figures are only con- 
fusmg to anyone trying to get the low-down on New . 
York. Instead of enlightening us, they stun us.” 

The statistics find themselves adroitly reduced to 
the lowest common denominator, and the new interest 
dement is introduced of the average New^ Yorker in 
relation to his metropolis: “This imaginary person, 
the average New Yorker, is reasonably Bterate; tv^enty- 
four times in twenty-five he can read and write; he 


is fairly law-abiding, being arrested only once in, 
fourteen years, although we have 19,000 policemen,: 

. . . As to his rdigion, the chances are only about 
four in seven that he belongs to one of the 2,800 
churches and synagogues that wait ready to welcome 
him. ...” 

“Work?” says our numerical friend. “My goodness, 
the work that goes on here in a day, if you placed 
it end, to end. . . “Never mind,” we implore, but 
he won’t stop till he has told us that it takes, etc., 
etc., ad lib. 

In conclusion the article comes back to its timely 
start, the new charter. “To harmonize neighborhood 
and general interests; to bind 7,500,000 of up and 
doing human beings in a governing plan that will be 
secure enough for strength, yet loose enough for com- 
fort — ^that is the job of those who write a charter for '5 
the greatest municipality the world has yet pro-,i 
duced.” ; ^ 

This brief analysis should suffice to show the in- ; 
genuity, the humor, the knacks of elucidation and;:, 
illustration which go to make the readable feature, i 
Statistics figure frequently and often tediously in fefu } 
ture writing. The article just cited takes a tour de ? 
force attitude toward them and amply demonstrates ; 
that however hackneyed the subject, and even the 
material, both can be reanimated and reinvested with ' 
interest if a writer can bring to an old job the zest 
of a new attack. 

The perusal and study of aU good feature writing 
should bring out into bold relief the feature’s chiel 
claim to signifiicance. This claim is that the writer oi 
the worth-while feature article has done more than 
string together, even amusingly, a hodgepodge of 
secondhand clippings, stray conversations, anecdotes, 
and statistics. Although he has used these as the 
ingredients of his dish, he has stirred them with an 
individual twist; he has seasoned them with an in- 
dividual dash of spice; he has turned the mixture out 
as a fresh and palatable new entity. We find the true 
creative touch in worth-while features. The writer does 
more than translate old material into new terms; 
when he succeeds best, he transfigures it with a new 
meaning and a new importance. 
















Writing for Trade Journals 

H. S. Kahm 



H. S. Kahm’s articles and stories have appeared in an extremel]^ wide 
range of magazines — from “Boy’s Life” to “True Confessions”; from 
“Popular Science” to “Town and Country.” He has written ten suc- 
cessful books as well, dealing with trade and business subjects. 


1. A business paper, or trade journal, is a Magazine 
devoted to the interests of a particular industry, busi- 
ness or profession. The writers’ magazines, with which 
you should become familiar, are trade journals. There 
are trade journals for almost every kind of business 
you can think of, from beer to bathroom supplies. 

Mr. Doakes, a retail furniture dealer in Peoria, 
reads one of the journals in his field to find out what 
other merchants in other parts of the country are 
doing, to obtain new merchiidising ideas, to read 
editorials about the furniture industry. If you were 
a retail furniture dealer, you would probably find it 
advantageous to read, one or more furniture trade 
journals too.. As a rule, you’ll find it profitable to read 
the various writers’ journals. It’s the same idea; spe- 
cial mat^al of interest to *a special group of readers. 

You may be surprised to leam that there are more 
trade jjoumals published in the United States than all 
.other types of periodicals combined. Business comes 
fiyst in the U.S.A. 

2. It is comparatively easy to write for trade jour- 
nals. Tliey do, in fact, constitute one of. the easiest 
maikets for the young non-fiction writer. 

One reason for this is that fheir rates are not hi^ 
enough to anxact* top-notch professionals of Saturday 
Emning Post , caliber. Another .reason is that the trade 
article does not have to meet a very hi^ literary 
standard. The trade journal free-lance* doesn’t spend 
a day polishing a paragraph; he may not even bother 
with a second draft of the manuscript. 


This does not mean that good writing is debarred; 
it is always wanted, but this demand is strictly sec- 
ondary to the informative contents. Trade journal 
editors get so litde of really good writing they don’t 
make an issue of it. Which, of course, makes the trade 
journal a good field for beginners in magazine writing. 

3. Many highly successful writers — including top 
literary lights — ^have actually gotten their initial starts 
in the trade journal field. 'Theodore Dreiser is one 
famous example. 

Some writers not only get their start in trade jour- 
nalism, but remain in it, making it their career. I don’t 
know of anyone who has gotten rich writing for trade 
journals, but it is possible to earn a good, steady in- 
come in it, and one need never run short of markets. 
The demand for good material, furthermore, probably 
exceeds the supply. 

Free-lancing in this field involves a good deal of 
“leg-work.” The material doesn’t come to you — ^you 
have to go out and get it. It is essentially a form of 
reporting. It is perhaps better than being a newspaper 
reporter, because nobody can fire a free-lance. Your 
time is your own. If you choose to sleep until ten 
o’clock in the naoming, it’s your royal privilege; so 
long as you jtum out a satisfactory volume bf material, 
yom* income wiH be unaffected by your sleeping habits. 
You m^t a lot of people, chiefly businessmen, and 
sometime even get free meals at convention banquets. 
It’s a pleasant life for anyone who likes activity, 
busines^en, and reporting. 
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How much can you earn? During the fabulous 
twenties there was one trade journal free-lance who 
averaged, it is said, $10,00Q a year* PersonaDy, I 
rather doubt it. An income of $4 j 0()0 or $5000 is just 
about tops in this field. The average full-time free- 
lance, who takes his own pictures (illustrations are 
essential to the average article) probably knocks out 
$50 or $60 a week. It is not impossible for him to hit 
$100, or $5000 a year, but he’ll have to have a lot of 
energy* 

The average trade journal pays a cent a word for 
articles, and about $2 apiece for photographs. Some 
have raised their word-rates to two, and in some cases 
even three cents, and pay up to $5 for pictures. On 
ihe other hand, there are some trade jomrnals that pay 
half-a-cent, or even less. These low-pay markets can 
simply be ignored; they get their material largely 
from writers who don’t know any better. Moreover, 
they are just as exacting in their demands, usually, as 
those that pay three cents. 

The average article is about 1000 words in length, 
and is illustrated by two or three photographs, which 
the writer has taken himself, or otherwise obtained. 
A full-time writer may produce four or five stories 
each week. Some writers have turned out as many as 
two a day. 

4. What equipment must you have? A typewriter, 
of course; a car, if you live in a small town; a camera 
if possible. If you live in a big city of half-a-million 
or more, you can get along without a car. But if you 
are located in a sm^ town, a car is almost essential 
for youTl have to travel to near-by towns frequently to 
cover stories, and although even here you can manage 
without a car, it’s much better to have one. Otherwise, 
you’ll waste much valuable working-time waiting for 
trains and buses. .A car is also highly advisable if you 
have a yen for travel, for you can then tour the whole 
country at your leisure, picking up good trade journal 
stories en route. It’s one of the rewards, of being a 
footloose free-lance. 

As to the matter of a camera, the demand for pic- 
tures on the part of trade journals is really tremendous, 
and often enough an editor will buy an almost worth- 
less article simply because it is accompanied by a lot 
of good pictures. If you are fairly competent with a 
camera, and you can write fairly decent copy, you 
have the basic equipment to enable you to get into the 
top income bracket in the trade journal field. Taking 
your* own' pictures will automatically step up your 
income, fpr so gi^at is the demand for the latter that 
a shfirt article may often he illustrated by. a dozen of 
them. The article may bring you a mere $3 or the 
pictures an additional $2S0, or more. Which &i’t bad 
for a day’s work. 

It is not necessary for. you to be a srood ar&tic. 


photographer, .^tistic quality is neither demanded 
nor especially desired in trade journal illustrations. 
An ordinary, clear snapshot is acceptable. Often it will 
be a snapshot of the manager of a store, or a picture 
of an unusual window display or counter arrange- 
ment. If you are able to takp good snapshots, you’ll 
do all right. If "you can afford to have professional 
equipment, similar to that used by newspaper photog- 
raphers, so much the better; it will mean more pic- 
tures, for youTI be able to take them under lighting 
and other conditions that, might rule out a cheap 
camera. 

But if you can’t take your own pictures you are sdll 
not debarred from a business paper career, for there 
are other ways tq skin this particular mule. Many of 
the larger firms you’ll write about will have suitable 
pictures of their own to give you. In some cases, I’ve 
seen them go so far as to have pictures taken, at their 
own expense, for the writer to use — they’re so proud of 
the particular achievement of theirs that is going to 
be publicized. And too, often the trade journal editor 
will authorize you to have pictures taken by a local 
photographer. It is also possible for a writer and an 
amateur photographer to form a partnership, operat- 
ing on a fifty-fifty basis. 

if you can acquire a good camera, and take your 
own pictures, do so by all means; “there’s gold in 
them th&r hills.” 

5. Now let’s turn to the trade journal article itself — 
what it is, and how to write it. First and foremost, it 
is a write-up of a successful idea that other merchants 
in the field might copy. Let’s say that the Elite Grocery 
has increased its profits by installing an imusual side 
line — a complete assortment of magazines. Is that a 
good subject for a trade journal article? It is! Your 
article would. tell all the facts about this novel side 
line, how the idea happened to be originated, when 
it was first tried out, how many magazines were sold 
in a period of time, how much eJxtra money was made, 
how much space the magazine rack required, where 
.the magazines were obtained, the percentage of profit 
on the average sale, and every othe?r bit of information 
that another grocer, in another city, would like to 
have, in case he wanted to consider duplicating the 
stunt hin^elf. 

This article might be illustrated J>y a snapshot ot 
the owner of the storer-preferably posed with an 
armful of magazines, a picture of the magazine rack, 
perhaps with a cnstomef shown thiunhu;ig'*through one 
of the periodicals, and perhaps a picture of the window 
display, showing the isagazines in with the canned 
soup. And you might also , have one of the magazine 
company’s truck driver unloading a fresh batdb for 
ihe grocery store. If there should -be a sign ia the 
store explaining about the* magazine department, a 
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closc*up snap oT it would be good for an extra two 
bucks. 

In addition to write-ups of successful merchandis- 
ing ideas, artides are wanted dealing with every kind 
of business problem that was successfully solved by a 
businessman. Maybe he found a new and more effec- 
tive way to train salesclerks, or a clever way to collect 
past-due accounts, or a more effective way to adver- 
tise. In any case, it’s the specific, successful idea that 
is wanted. 

How will you get all this information? Chiefly by 
asking questions of the owner or manager, and en- 
couraging him toi talk. Usually he’ll be glad to tell you 
a great deal. Being human, he doesn’t mind bragging 
a little about his achievements, and he usually has no 
objection whatever to getting some free national 
pubBcity. 

An important rule to remember is this: Give as 
many details as possible cdnceming who, what, where, 
why, how and when, which should cover the subject 
pretty thoroughly. Sometimes a merchant is reluctant 
to disclose actual profit figures, hut editors know this 
and don’t expect you to do the impossible. Do your 
best to get aU the facts, and present them in simple 
words, in orderly fashion. 

6. Here are some actnal samples of trade journal 
articles: 



MOVIE 'mAHJER ADVERTISING GETS 
RESULTS FOR MAJESTIC CLEANERS 

By Jerry Cole 

Five years ago the Majestic Oeaning & Dyeing Com- 
pany of Minneapolis, which had been one of the larg- 
est firms in the Northwest, went bankrupt; Martin 
Bellman, then 20 years old, took over the job of re- 
estaWishing the firm with little to aid him besides the 
waDs and some machinery. 

Bom and raised in the <deaning business, wise be- 
yond his years, the lad threw all of his tremendous 
energy into his apparaatly hopeless task. Today he is 
25, and the Majestic is once again one of the leading 
firms in the Northwest, operating ten tnidb and three 
stores. 

Be loW this reporto*: "I wfll be glad to tdtt you 
about our advertising experience with motion picture 
but you must not treat this as a separate item 
of our business; you must pr^ent the complete pic- 
tare, oir yon will give a wrong impression. Our adver- 


tising is effective, but it would not get the restilts it 
does if we did not get behind it in a number of ways. 
A business is a complete unit, and one part is inter- 
dependent upon the other. A good arm is useless to a 
sick body, or if it is detached from the body. Adver- 
tising is the arm that we use to pull in the business, 
but the body deserves its share of the credit!” 

Therefore I must present here not -only the facts 
about the Majestic’s advertising, but the supporting 
facts as well. It is a new approach to the advertising 
problem, and offers valuable information. 

‘*We spent about $3000 on motion picture trailer 
advertising since last year,” says Mr. Heilman, ‘‘and 
I believe it is cheap compared to other forms of 
advertising, such as handbills. It has brought good 
results. But we operate differently from most adver- 
tisers; we know exactly what we’re doing at all times. 
Here, have a look at this.” 

Mr. Heilman indicated the wall over his desk which 
is covered by a map of Minneapolis. Red pins indicate 
the ten routes covered by the company’s trucks and 
salesmen. Blue pins indicate the location of the the- 
aters in each route area carrying the company’s 
trailers. 12 to 14 theaters are employed each week, 
at a cost of $9.50 per theater, on a long-term contract 

The advertising trailers vary from 40 to 60 feet of 
film. They are stock trailers made in Hollywood. “We 
looked at hundreds of them,” says Mr. Heilman, “be- 
fore making our selection. It is always desirable to 
do this. 

“It is not advisable,” he continues, “to do your own 
booking of theaters. It takes too much time. We have 
found it far better to let the Theater Advertising 
Corporation do everything for us; they supply the 
trailers, and also handle the bookings, the delivery of 
films to the theaters, and all other details. 

“This form of advertising has definitely increased 
our business,” he declares with enthusiasm, “and we 
are going into it even more heavily in the future. This 
coming fall we are going to try a new stunt.. We will 
make our own trailers — ^ten different ones, for each 
of our ten routes. We’re going to make movie stars out 
of our drivers. Each driver will appear in the trailer 
that will be shown in his area, so that when he solicits 
new business people in that neighborhood will often 
recognize him and say, ‘Why, I saw you in the movies!’ 
That will establish a bond between them, and bring 
about sales.” 

Mr. HeQman believes that not only must advertis- 
ing he carefully planned to get results, bnt it must be 
foHowed up with what he terms, “A proper align- 
ment of men.” He explains, “Just to put your name in 
front of the public is not enough. One of the first 
mofi^ important considerations is your men — yo ur 
salesmen. Our men are the highest paid in the city; 
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they are salesmen^ not truck drivers, and they earn 
up to $100 a week in the season. You get just what 
you pay for in men as well as in merchandise in this 
world. You can’t get a $50 man for $30 a week. 

‘‘But I have found,” he declares, “that what is in- 
finitely more important than getting new customers is 
keeping old ones. Our advertising is aimed just as 
much at regular customers as it is at new prospects. To 
keep our old customers we have a very efficient check- 
back in the form of a Kard^ system. We have a 
complete record of every customer. We know her 
whole life story — ^we know what she’s thinking about 
us — why she has become a customer, or ceased to be 
one. 

“This system is carried on by ten girls witti ten 
telephones. If a customer hasn’t sent in an3rthing for 
three weeks, we call her; every word she says is re- 
corded in black and white. When a large number 
indicate the same objection, we know exactly what 
our trouble is and immediately take steps to correct it. 

“There are many firms,” continues Mr. Heilman, 
“who think Kardex is a waste of time. The fact that 
we have a crew of ten girls on our’^Kardex system, 
full time, shows what we think of it. It is. as important 
as any other factor in the business, including the 
advertising. It is a part of the complete machinery. 

“We have,” he adds, “the most efficient check-up 
of any cleaner in the country. I can tell you in a minute 
exactly how we stand,, with a complete report on any 
one of 100 items. There is no guesswork. We have 
three bookkeepers, but the drivers do most of this 
work at home. They each hand in a daily report — it is 
a sheet as large as a desk-top — and these reports are 
compiled and correlated the moment they arrive in 
the office, even before an item is cleaned. 

“Add all this up,” says Mr. Heilman. “Here is first- 
class advertising backed by high-grade salesmen. Here 
is a check-up system so efficient that when a customer 
calls up or comes in to make a claim or adjustment, or 
to place an order, practically every word sh6 says is 
put down' in black and white for future reference. 
Here is a bookkeeping system so carefully planned 
that we can always tell instmdy exactly where we 
stand, and where we are going. Add these up and you 
have the complete reason for the success of our 
advertising.” 

Offering further details on his movie advertising, 
Mr. Heilman says, “The chief advantage to this type 
of advertising is that it tends to give the salesman 
and the prospective customer something of mutnal 
interest to talk about. For instance, our preset, 
trailers featurd a magician who does tricks, such as 
making spots disappear. Women are curious, and they 
like to have the chance of asking the Majestic salesmCT 
questiofts about the picfiire^^ — how the tricks were dpne. 


and so on. It establishes friendly relations and smooths 
the way for salesmanship.” 

He concludes, “Motion picture trailer advertising 
has played a definite part in building up this business 
from nothing to its present stature, and I can sin- 
cerely recommend it as a worthwhile medium, pro- 
vided it is backed up with the right kind of organi- 
zation.” 



MRSv HYATT, OF POWERS’, TELLS 
HOW TO TRAIN SALESPEOPLE 


Mrs. Hyatt, buyer of notions and novelties for Pow- 
ers’ Department Store, Minneapolis, has developed 
an excellent and effective method for training her sales 
girls. 

She says, “The main basis of our training program 
consists of firequent meetings of the sales staff. When 
anything new comes in,' for instance, we have a meet- 
ing, and discuss this new item’. The girls are told aB 
about its use, its care, its construction, and any other 
information that might be useful. At this time they 
are also informed about any existing competitive 
items, and any points of difference or superiority of 
our line. 

“Also, in cases where our prices happen to he a 
little higher on certain items, the reasons why “they are 
higher are explained to the girls, so they can pass on 
this important information to the customer. Of course 
we try to have the cheaper items, too, but it often 
happens that in a certain line our price runs a bit 
higher. When the girls are able to explain the reason, 
for its being higher, sales that otherwise might^have 
lost are frequently saved. 

“Each time when I return from a buying trip,” die 
continues, “I hold a meeting. At these meetings we 
talk about styles, from head to foot, from the newest 
bobby pin down to shoe polish and laces, so that the 
girls have a complete understanding about the new 
things. For instance, this spiing when eyelet embroi- 
dery seemed to be coming in strong, we had a meeting 
to discuss this. 

“The information received by the girls often results 
in education for the customers, for the girls pass it on. 
Many customers are grateful for this information, and 
I have no doubt that this p6licy has resulted in extra 
business for us. Women like to know what is going 
on, and they relish interesting tidbits of information.” 

Mrs. Hyatt adds, “These sales meetings are very 
informal, in every sense. An attempt is made to en- 
courage a cluhlike spirit of co-operation and hdlp- 
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fulness* The girk are encouraged to tell whatever the 
customers may have remarked to them about the 
merchandise, and a good deal of valuable tips are 
obtained in this way. There are no ‘secrets’ about 
the merchandise that is kept from the girls — they are 
‘in’ on everything, and are made to feel that they 
play a very important part in our sales plan.” 

One of the most important features of Mrs. Hyatt’s 
training program consists of questionnaires, consisting 
of twenty-five to thirty questions covering the depart- 
ment from one end to the other. The questions require 
the same answers as those that might frequently have 
to be given to the customers. The girls appreciate 
receiving these questionnaires because they know it 
will save them from embarrassment later when a 
customer asks for some information about the mer- 
chandise and the girl doesn’t know the answer. They 
have all experienced this face-reddening situation and 
are glad of an opportunity to forestall its recurrence. 

“The questions are put to the girls as if I were ja 
customer, asking questions,” says Mrs. Hyatt. Here 
are some typical ones: 

1- \^Tiat fabric is used in the brassiere of the 
Kleinert Stur diflex garment? 

2- What is the standard size of a sheet of facial 
tissue? 

What is the difference between quilt and blan- 
ket binding? 

4. What is the yardage in a holt of quilt binding? 

5. What is the yardage of binding sold to bind 
blankets? 

6. What country .supplies our **Irish” crocheted 
laces today? 

7. What is the chief cause of breaking and crack- 
ing of cellophane^ 

8. What is the difference between self-sbank and 
uniform pearl buttons? 

9. Win moth gas liquid frost stain silks? 

10. Are plastic talon fasteners advisable for wash 
dresses? 

"The questions,” says Mrs. Hyatt, "naturally differ 
constantly. I make up the questionnaires in this way: 
Whenever a question occurs to me, I make a note of 
it; when I have an a^umulation of tw^ty-i^ve or 
thirty of them, I type up a questionnaire — one for 
each girL The information contained in the answers 
is kept very simple, to make it easy to remember and 
to understand. 

"The day after the answers are turned in, we hold 
anotlMr morning meeting and ^discuss them again, to 
be sure tbat everyone understands the answers. New 
girls coming into the department are given these 
qwestionnaires as a basis for training. 

"Eadi giri^is required to answer all of the qncs- 
doiis. When a certain question seems to be a *^tid:ier* 


and the girls find it hard to remember the answer, 
it is clarified and discussed again until it is clearly 
understood.” 

Meetings are held once a w^eek, or oftener. “When- 
ever we feel there is something to tell the girls,” says 
Mrs. Hyatt, “we hold a meeting; there is. no regular 
schedule. Every effort is made to make the girk 
realize that these meetings are for their benefit, to 
help them make more sales, and to protect them 
against the embarrassment of not being able to an- 
swer a customer’s query. They appreciate this, and 
co-operate fully. There is no attempt to ‘quiz’ them 
in a formal way, but rather there is a friendly, inti- 
mate, informal discussion. 

“This training plan,” she concludes, “has proved 
to be highly successful, and I can recommend it as a 
simple, easy way to create greater efiSciency.” 

There are eight girls in the department, and “to 
a man” they are enthusiastic about co-operating with 
Mrs. Hyatt, whose charm in any case could sell ice to 
the Eskimos. For instance, the other day a girl took 
home samples of Pliofilm and made up a cape and 
other articles, then discussed her experiences at a 
meeting. 



VOLUME JUMPS 100% AFTER MODERNIZATION 

A COMBINATION of three attractions has skyrocketed 
the sales volume of Curly’s Bar, Minneapolis. First 
and foremost of these, according to Sam.Markus, man- 
ager, is the extensive modernization — approximately 
$18,000 worth. Another strong aid has been the engag- 
ing of Frank Reral^ a chef famous in the Northwest, to 
turn out delicious foods. The third angle consists of an 
entertainment policy new in this territory — continuoufi 
entertainment from 4:00 P.M. until 1:00 A.M, — nine 
hours of it. 

Concerning the food set-up, says Mr. -Markus, “Not- 
withstanding the fact that we have one of the best- 
known chefs in the Northwest — (he was chef for sev- 
eral years at Breezy Point Lodge, the most exclusive 
and famous high-class resort in Northern Minnesota) 
we are serving food at extremely low prices. Lunches 
start at 50c. Dinners have a $1.50 top. We find that 
great numbers of people are attracted by this com- 
bination of first-class food at low prices,' and the 
difference is more than made up through beverage 
sales.” 

But the big attraction at Curly’s is ^really the mag- 
nificent new decorating and modernization. The «r- 
lire interior has been done in ‘^Tnndifipd 
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rather than garish modernistic. There is evident a 
little influence of the classic. The woodwork is ribbon- 
grained walnut; the walls are covered in Avodoire; 
the ceiling is treated acoustically with Gold Bond 
acoustical board. The flooring is Armstrong Master 
Tile laid in a diagonal pattern. 

The main bar is eighty feet long, and has an unusual 
feature: It curves out sharply in the center, and a piano 
has been built in under this curved section, beneath the 
counter, so that it cannot be seen except from behind 
the bar. During the afternoons, and other times when 
the orchestra is not playing, a pianist sits at this piano, 
only his head visible over the bar. The piano is hooked 
up with a microphone pick-up, so that the music is 
carried throughout the establishment. Because of the 
special way it has been built in, the presence of the 
piano in the center of the bar does not interfere with 
service. 

There is a special selling angle tied up with this 
unusual feature : Many patrons like to stand around a 
pianist, to request special numbers, or merely to watch 
him. To watch this piano player requires standing at 
the bar, thus encouraging sales. It’s a simple little bit 
of psycholcjgy! 

The booths are coyered with Mohair instead of 
leather, creating an unusually beautiful effect. Table 
tops are blisterproof Fomica. 

Fluorescent lighting is used throughout, accented 
with down-lighting where needed. 

The front of the establishment is built of non- 
breakable plate glass — Vitrolux. The glass is trans- 
parent and illuminated from the inside. “This type of 
front,” says Mr. Markus, “is very excellent for night 
identification, and attracts customers.” There are two 
display windows, one of which is used for a food 
display, and bottled goods; the other is used to an- 
nounce the entertainment program. The front itself 
cost $3000, 

. Some valuable free publicity has resulted from the 
employment of Herat, the chef; an item about his new 
position appeared in Cedric Adam’s column in the 
Star~Joum<d; this column is one of the outstanding 
newspaper features, ranking with Walter Winchell in 
tfis territory. 

7. How does one ontam ideas, or ‘leads,” for trade 
journal articles? The first rule is, “Keep your eyes and 
ears open.” Many ‘leads” can be obtained simi^y 
.from watching the advertising. A new merchandising 
stunt is usufJiy advertised via newspaper, radio, movie 
trailer, or other means. Often they Are specifically 
suggested to the writer by an editor. No matter what 
you see, read, or hear about, ask yoursdf this question 
automatically, “Is there an idea here for a trade jour- 
nal stoly?” Once you get into the swing of it, youH 
find all the ideas you can use. 


8. The first thing to do after getting a good idea is 
to submit it to the editor of an appropriate trade 
journal, with the view of getting an assignment, or an 
expression of interest. If you do the story first and 
just send it in, you may be wasting time. Maybe the 
magazine has already published a similar story ; maybe 
the editor is temporarily overstocked; maybe he 
doesn’t like your idea, for one reason or another. If 
he rejects your idea, you can query another editor. 
If nobody wants it, all that has been rejected is a 
letter — not a complete manuscript with illustrations, 
representing a possible day's work, and some cash. 

If you have a dozen different ideas, moreover, you 
can query as many different editors at the same time, 
and perhaps land enough assignments to keep you 
busy for two or three weeks. 

An assignment is not a guarantee that your article 
win be accepted; it is still submitted subject to ap- 
proval- But once the editor has given you the “go 
signal” you can consider your story 50% sold. 

9. What is the right way to query an editor, to obtain 
an assignment? Simply outline your idea, as attrac- 
tively as possible. Following is a typical sample of 
such a letter: 

1415 Oak Street, 
Portfield, Minn., 
March 10, 1944. 

Editorial Dept., 

The Hardware Gazette, 

700 Blank Building, 

Chicago, El. 

Gentlemen: 

The Smith Hardware Company of this city is making 
money selling War Bonds! Last week the store was 
jammed with bond buyers when it was announced 
that every purchaser of a $100 bond would receive an 
alarm clock, free. More than 800 bond buyers made 
purchases in the stor^ averaging $4, giving the Smith 
Hardware Company its biggest sales volmne for any 
week since 1928. 

Would you be interested in the complete story, with 
pictures? 

Yours sincerely y 

Joe Smith. 

To write this letter it was necessary for Joe Smith 
to have, a five-mihute chat with the owner of the 
Smith Hardware 'Company. By so doing, he was able 
to inject some extra valuable facts into his query. The 
mere fact that free alarm clocks were offered to the 
public might alone interest an editor. But to outline 
the profitable results of the stunt gives the idea a, prac- 
tical slant that is bard for an editor to resist. 

The best of the story is actually stated in the letter. 
The article will present the complete details — ^Wbo^ 
What, Where, When, Why and How — ^plus as many 
good pictures as possible. 
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10. Now lefs approach the matter of interviewing. 
The trade journal story is almost invariably based on 
an interview with a businessman, and much of the 
article consists of his comments. Those comments may 
be restated by the writer where necessary for greater 
coherence, unity and good English; the interviewee 
does not object 

It is best to prepare a few notes — chiefly questions 
to be asked, and subjects to be discussed. The mer- 
chant seldom has any sense of new’s values; his com- 
ments must be gently directed, chiefly through ques- 
tioning. Sometimes he''!! get off the subject, if he is 
talkative, and tell you about his wife’s operation. It’s 
up to you to nudge him back to the main issue. If 
he is taciturn, you may be able to get mote out of 
an employee— statements which the owner will con- 
firm. 

It is all right to take notes, if you can’t trust your 
memory for details, but don’t flash your note-taWng 
equipment the moment he opens his mouth- The sight 
may paralyze him. Get him talking easily first; then 
as surreptitiously as possible, start jotting. 

If there could be one major useful rule it is this: 
Make friends with your maiu Like him, admire his 
astuteness, and if your feeling is sincere, he’ll feel it, 
and respond by giving you his full co-operation. 

Introduce yourself, initially, by telling him your 
name, and what you are plaxming to do. In most cases 
the idea of being written up in his trade journal will 
cause him to treat you quite cordially. 

Don’t try to interview a man who seems to be mc- 
tremely busy, like a small grocer on Saturday after- 
noon. 

Use your good judgment, and after awhile youTl 
find interviewB one of the easiest aspects of your wort 

11. In order to keep in touch with special current 


needs of editors, and to secure exclusive correspond- 
enceships for your territory, keep a constant check on 
the announcements in the writers’ magazines, which 
include The Writer^s Journal, The Author and Jour- 
nalist. The Writer, The Writer’s Digest. A complete 
list of trade journals can be found in Ayer^s Newspaper 
Directory, which is available at most public libraries; 
in it you will find the trade journals of every business, 
industry and profession, duly classified. If, for in- 
stance, you run across what appears to be an interest- 
ing story about a furniture dealer, Ayer^s would afford 
a complete list of all of the furniture magazines, which 
you could query. 

After a time you’ll develop a list of steady customers 
— ^perhaps fifty varied magazines — ^for whom most of 
your work will be done. They will be the magazines 
who pay the best rates, and whose editors axe most 
receptive to your work. 

You will be the official correspondent in your terri- 
tory for some of them, gathering up short news items 
as well as features, covering conventions, and handling 
special assignments. 

12. How should you get started? Let’s review the 
process: Line up a few good ideas. Query the editors 
of the proper trade journals. When you get the “Go 
signal” obtain your interviews and pictures, write up 
your stories, and mail them iu* 

Then while you’re waiting to hear the results, go 
out and get some more “leads” and keep repeating 
the process. The more material you send out, the 
more checks you’ll have coming in. 

Don’t count a rejected manuscript out of the run- 
ning until it has been submitted tp every other likely 
market 

And that’s about all there is to it — ^from this end. 
The rest is up to you! 






Technique of "tlie Picture Story 

A. J* Essickson 



Ever since his graduation from the Columbia University School of 
Journalism in 1922, Mr. Ezickson has been connected with nearly every 
large picture syndicate in an editorial capacity — ^the former Pacific 
and Atlantic Photos, syndicate of the New York News and Chicago 
Tribune, Acme Newspictures, Wide World Photos, and now with the 
Associated Press- He is the author of a number of books on pictorial 
journalism including ^^Get That Picture^’ and Camera, Take the Stand. 


One can write with a camera as well as with a pen or 
on the typewriter. Sometimes the complete story can 
be told with one picture; on other occasions a series 
of pictures, comparable to paragraphs — Shriek placed 
upon brick in the construction — ^wiD be necessary to 
round out the tale. In the editor’s parlance this is 
called a “picture sequence” — and as much headwork 
and pains are required in planning and working out 
such sequence as in fashioning descriptions and con* 
vernations in a well-plotted* written story. 

The camera is a forceful “pen.” Within the last 
two decades, its power in the news field has grown so 
tremendously that every newspaper and news maga- 
zine has recognized its value and given it its just niche 
in the presentation of news. The blossoming of a 
whole string of picture magazines, such as Life, Look, 
CUck, Pic and others, attests to the fact that pictures 
in themsdves can convey meanings, facts and devdop- 
ments that are as significant as the written word to 
modem man* The war has given it proof. AH armies 
have placed combat photographers in the fidd; corren 
i^p<mdeD(t cameramen are as numerous as the newawai 
who pen the story of the battle or the behind-the-lines 
The pictures of die Tarawa landing and battle 
stirred tbe wodUL and made a more lajtHng impression 
ti ba n aH the words that iLowed into its dasc^r^ytion. 

But no matter where news pictures are taken, 
whether at the front under the xnost trying condidonB, 
or bask of the lines or on the home- front— of even in 


the portrayal of the most casual news occurrence — 
they are not hit-or-miss affairs. Behind the camera is 
a well-trained, highly efficient operator, whose nose 
for news is as keenly sharpened as the dilest reporter. 
But his ability for sensing the dramatic and the. evalu- 
ation of news are still not enough to complete his task. 
His mastery of the camera and all its accessories must 
be so thorough that there can be ho slipup or mistake 
when the incident /or recording occurs. That takes 
training, rigorous training and perhaps many years 
of experience. ^ Every picture correspondent in the 
war fronts today is a veteran of the camera. Even the 
Army, Navy and Coast Guard combat photographers 
are put through a stiff period of trainings before they 
are qualified for the fidd. 

Now that is the news field — ^the reportoriai, the 
factual, the hard, tough grind that tries photographers’ 
souls, eyes, hands and guts. It takes years of traming, 
practice, day-in-and-day-ojut sweat and toil to fashion 
the esqyert news cameraman. The average man with 
the camera cannot and should not ezpect to become 
an overnight wonder in the news field. But by dint of 
hard work, perseverance, and perception, be ean break 
into other fields of camera work, md as a successful 
free-lancer, can hope to become a .good feature, sports, 
nature photographer and Jjien later develop into the 
aU^emhracing news shooterl One unusual shot may be 
the open sesaznp for a job on your lodd newspa^per, 
or a national magazine or* a picture agency.' True, the 
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news photographic field is the most exciting, but there 
are also others where one can click the camera for 
success. 

Before launching into the possibilities of free-lance 
photography, there has developed in recent years an 
entirely new and engrossing opportunity for the man 
or woman who has the combined talents of writing 
and ability to handle a camera. That is the job of 
reporter-photographer. Many of the nation’s amallftr 
dailies and weeklies cannot afford to send a reporter 
and a photographer to the scene of a story, as is the 
usual procedure in a metropolitan area, so they 
welcome with open arms the man or woman who can 
both get the story and the picture at the same time. 
Holding such position, one can sharpen his talents in 
either direction and at a later date either fill a position 
as a news reporter or as a news photographer on a 
metropolitan daily. 

Greener fields are ever being sought by the man 
who has caught up with the -fundamentals of photog- 
raphy. It’s a natural tendency, but my advice is that 
those green fields right in his own back yard — on 
farm, in village or small city — ^wiU prove in many 
instances to be just as lucrative, perhaps, more so, 
than the ones luring him away. Cameraman, stick to 
your last — or lens — ^wherever you are, and you can 
make it pay rich dividends. 

In yoiu: own bailiwick — ^your own little pond— 
you can become the successful free-lance and corre- 
spondent-photographer. Such photographers are im- 
portant contributors to the picture syndicates, and 
usually hail from the smaller cities and outlying 
sections where there are no staff cameramen. 

The thousands of free-lance and correspondent-pho- 
tographers scattered throughout the country, and even 
those in the more remote places, as in Canada, Alaska, 
Cuba and Mexico, are daily being called upon to serve 
the syndicates, and they serve them well, applying 
themselves to the given assignments, with the same 
diligence and fervor as the salaried staff photographer. 

Here are a few examples of how some of the 
important stories of the past were covered by free- 
lance cam^amen. A rush wire to a Fairbanks. Alaska, 
corre^ondent brought the first pictures to this coun- 
try of the Will Rogers plane crash; a correspondent 
upon the request of a New York editor calling by 
phone sent the first picture of Mrs. Dionite lying in 
bed with her five precious tiny bundles soon after the 
flash announcing the birth of*the Dionne quintuplet^ 
went ringing round the world; some years back the 
first pictures of the Florida hurricane damage came 
from jan obscure jdiotographer in a little Florida town 
and preceded by at least 48 hours the shots made by 
staff photographers who bad been rushed to the scene. 

Picture possibilities are everywhere; the scenic, the 


unusual personality, the child, the animal shot — ^how 
the editors dote on the last two! — and then, the news 
shot that springs up out of nowhere and bumps you 
right on the nose. That’s the time to have your camera 
ready for action — whether you’re out for a stroll, 
going on an auto ride, or traveling to distant places by 
train, plane or ship, 

A certain businessman who found photography a 
pleasant hobby always made sure he had his camera 
with him. While returning to his home in New Jersey 
by car one day, he was stalled by a jam on the high- 
way. Getting out he noticed a cloud of smoke in the 
distance. He grabbed his camera and raced ahead. An 
oil truck had collided ^th another car, overturned and 
burst into flames. The other car was also on fixe. He 
made a few shots, and realizing it was spot news, 
rushed to a near-by phone and called the ojBEice of a 
New York tabloid- *‘Sure, bring it in,” he was told. 
On arriving, he was asked to leave his roll of film, 
and they would take care of the rest Excited as a 
schoolboy, he told the editor he would wait He must 
see those films, his filrgs. He phoned his wife he would 
be delayed. Excitedly, as though he had culminated 
a big business deal, be saw the fruits of his first news 
adventure laid out on the editor’s desk, and they were 
beauties. *"One will be used on the front page, another 
with story on page three,” he was told, as the editor 
turned them over to the art department for retouching. 
He left his husiuess cardL He did not even wait to 
inquire how much he was bemg paid. For two hours, 
he roamed the streets, as nervous as an egg-laying 
hen, waiting for the appearance of the first edition — 
and the publication of his news masterpieces. 

The prompt reaction of this lens addict to a spot 
news story carries a precept to others; if you obtain 
a news picture, don’t delay phoning a newspaper or 
a picture syndicate. The editors there will most cer- 
tainly wish to see your films. They may not approach 
the perfection in quality and composition of those 
made by eiq)eri€nced news cameramen, but if they are 
fairly good and can be improved in parts by the re- 
toucher’s brush, they wiH certainly be accepted. Many 
a good news picture bas been wasted because the 
amateur leaves it in his camera until he has it processed 
at home or at the neighborhood drugstore, i^ery 
second counts in a newspaper oiBice. Editions cannot 
wait. By the morrow, both.the story — and the pictures 
— ^may be cold turkeys. 

There are other pointers to guide the free-lance and 
the amateur who’s too distant from the S 3 mdicat^ office 
to bring in his own pictures. He will have to rdy on 
the ^>eediest route — ^by plane or train. In that case, 
he wraps the n^^ves carefully, driv^ to the nearest 
town and hands them either to a baggagetnaster or a 
porter on a train to be ddivered to an accredited 
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representative of the syndicate on his arrival. If going 
by plane^ he can either air express or airmail special 
delivery. He then phoned or wires the sjudicate that 
such a package is en route, giving the necessary data, 
what the pictures show, who’s got the package, time 
of arrival. Without doubt, the editor’s response will 
be; ‘‘Swell! Great work!” It may mean a great scoop 
for the syndicate, a nice check and an established “in” 
for the sender. 

There are many factors that must be studied in 
covering spot news for picture syndicates and news- 
papers. Use cut film rather than roll film: it’s much 
easier to handle in developing, drying and printing. 
If persons are shown in the pictures, their names must 
be legibly written or printed on the accompanying 
caption card; if more than one person shows, give 
the correct left-to-right position. The films should be 
securely packed. Prominently displayed on the outside 
of the package should be noted the type of film used, 
as for instance, “Open in dark room. Undeveloped 
panchromatic.” Many a good film has been ruined by 
the failure of the sender to note the type of film 
enclosed. An orthochromatic film can be developed 
under a red light, but a panchromatic negative can 
only be developed in total darkness or a very faint 
green light. 

The news field offers but one rich opportunity fo^ 
the budding photographer. There are others, the syn- 
dicate which specializes in feature material, the picture 
magazine, and the trade publication. The markets for 
well-composed, timely pictures are many. Their par- 
ticular needs must be carefully studied. The interest- 
ing study of a child and its pet may make the picture 
magazine or the syndicate which markets its wares to 
the rotogravure sections; the picture of your old 
grandfather clodc in the hall may find a sale in a 
magazine dealing with antiques. 

Several precautions are to be taken in mailing 
your pictures to the editors. The size of the print is 
preferably limited to either a 7x9 or 8x10 ^ossy 
and it should be placed bcstween two thin pieces of 
cardboard to prevent it from being bent or cracked. 
Include the caption for the picture on a separate piece 
of paper, with your name and address at the top of 
the page. If the picture is exclusive, mark it so (how 
the editors love that word ‘“exclusive”) . It mewas so 
muefa to the newspaper, m^azine or syndicate to be 


able to publish the picture to which no rival will have 
access. 

Syndicates prefer the brief caption with just enough 
description to give the editor evidence of its authen- 
ticity and guidance for the writing of the syndicate’s 
own mimeographed captions. Many magazines also 
prefer the brief caption, while others, particularly the 
trade magazines, desire more information in an article 
running from between 200 and 500 words. In most 
cases, such an article will be paid for separately and 
may require more than one picture to clinch the sale. 
The combination of words and pictures in such cases 
will reap a double harvest for the sender. 

Many a smartly written caption has helped sell a 
picture. I’ve known of instances where even a single- 
line head has helped push the picture over the sales 
counter. Years ago, when I was on the editor’s desk 
of the old Pacific and Atlantic Photos, a contributor 
sent in a picture of an athlete in training for an east- 
ern meet. It showed him nearing the finish tape. It 
was a good picture, but nothing unusual. However, 
when I glimpsed the caption head, “Heading Tbiis 
Way,” with its doubly-expressive intent, I bought the 
picture ixninediately. A picture of a bird with a worm 
in its mouth, entitled ‘Winged Victory,” also helped its 
sale. Generally, pictures speak — and sell — ^for them- 
selves, and in most cases only a line or two of caption 
is necessary. News pictures require all the necessary 
information, and, like in a news story, must include 
the four W’s — ^the what, when, where and why. Names 
and positions of all ^rsons shown must be carefully, 
l^ibly written. Wrong names may lead to libel suits 
— and a libel suit is the editor’s “bate noir.” 

Before you submit any photograph for sale, you 
must ask yourself these important questions: Has the 
picture a general appeal? Does it tell an interesting 
story? Is it well-compo^d and of good tonal quality? 
If you are completely satisfied that your picture has 
a definite appeal, then mail it in, hut see to it that 
with the enlarged print, well packed or wrapped, goes 
a good, caption, neatly writtoi. Also include a self- 
addressed envelope. Do not write an additional letter 
to the editor, expounding your , ability to take pic- 
-tures. Editors are bored wifK self-encomiums.. Besides, 
they’re ^ too busy. If your pictures -have merit, the 
editors will take care of the resL 





WHY PICTURES SELL 


The photographs reproduced here have been culled from the files of picture syndicates; many are of 
historic news significance, others are illustrative of our workaday world, interesting, appealing, each 
picture telling an immediate story. Stildy the pictures carefully. You will notice that they have 
excellent pictorial quality, the right tonal effects, unredeemed by retouching, and a nice balance or 
composition, appealing to the eye. Strive for such results in your own work. You may not acquire 
perfection in the first few attempts, but steady, conscientious efforts, hard work and patience will in 
the long run reward you with pictures which will not alone satisfy yourself but please the discriminating 
editors who will reproduce your work in print and pay you well for your offerings. 

These photographs are hut a scattering of the thousands which yearly find their way into newspaper 
and magazine reproduction. With editors continually searching for new material with which to fill 
their pages, there is no teason why you, too, caimot be one of the great number attaining fame and 
success. Remember one thing. Tell a picture story — ^and tell it well I 
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Wide World Photos 


V U. S- Marine Corps combat photographer moved up with the boys in the 
)loody invasion of Tarawa to snap this thrilling picture of a Marine (at left) 
joing over the top of a log barricade on the b^ch as Marines leave their 
>eachhead to storm the Jap-held airport there. 


Personalities^ those names that figure in the news, 
re always in demand by tibe picture editors. But 
nlmn l4ie picture with some animation, as tlubs 
icture illustrates. It diows Grace Moor^ operit star, 
anding on her head to sing “One Night of Love” 
uring Milton Bexle^s “Let Yourself Go” ra^o 
rogram, to win a program wager. 



TECHNIQUE OF THE PICTURE STORY 


Ol 



Photographic patterns please the eye, and the picture so formed can stand on 
its own merits, although in this instance the story behind the pictme enhances 
its reproduction pc^ibiKties. A prisoner at the Federal Penitentiary on 
McNeil Island, Wash., is helping the war eflFort by making cargo nets for 
the U. S. Navy. 



Photographs of new- sci^tifie or 
mechanical development are much 
in demand, and especially now of 
wartime inventions. The RAFs 
latest development in fighter, planes 
is the SPITFIRE XIV, eqmpped 
with a 5-Blade PropeHor. This new 
feature is said to make it the 
fastest Spitfire in service. 
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Timely news pictures are always wanted by periodical editors. Here we see 
Belgian citizens of Antwerp line the streets of the city as a long line of 
German prisoners is marched to a prisoner-of-war enclosure under the 
armed guard of British soldiers who took the port. 


features of nationai interest, such 
" a Parly Convention, weB-lmown 
^dio Program, Peace Conference, 
have great news interest and 
ifl prove acceptable to the editor, 
ere we see AMBaiCA’S TOWN 
;IETING OF THE AIR, with 
'roorge Denny addressing the 
ndiesnce^ 
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What Makes Publicity Releases Click? 

Charles Washburn 



Charles Washburn has been press agent for more than one hundred 
Broadway notables and producers. He kept public interest in "Abie’s 
Irish Rose” alive for six years, and continues to put across a number 
of Broadway plays each season. His book "Press Agentry” has become 
the Accepted textbook on the subject of publicity. 


Publicity as' it blossoms today in hundreds of known 
forms certainly isn’t what it used to be. The flowery 
phrase has faded and gone from the press release and 
the "have another on me” treatment w’hich formerly 
abetted tKe "big campaign” is no longer present The 
man responsible for publicity has ceased to be a bill- 
poster with a cane; he is now a scholarly chap having 
the talents of writer, reporter, analyst and after-dinner 
speaker. He is, actually, smooth and shy, immaculately 
garbed and quick on the typewriter. The modem pub- 
licist does a heap of heavy ‘thinking and planning, 
earning from $10,000 to more than $100,000 a year. 
Stranger still, he earns his keep. 

Honesty has at last entered into the profession and 
:oday many newspapers trust the press agent as much 
IS they do members of their own staffs. If copy is well 
written, and it often is, it lands in the paper* The 
:acts mentioned are taken as tbe truth. This is a high 
ribute to the men and women engaged in professional 
mffing and something the b^ter public relations work- 
ars value inore than the high salaries. 

It was a jdain-spoken press agent who, after being 
colded for telling the newspapers what he knew they 
vteted to know and for giving them what they would 
»rmt, replied: 

**Y<m may be paying me, but I work for tbe papers.^* 

That stopped the man of Big Busmess, the man 
rho had no busiiiess butting into a business be knew 
tothing abouL 


Once in bad repute with the editors the publicist 
might as well seek a different endeavor. ’Tis far better 
to change jobs than to lose the tools that enable a man 
to bold his job. 

As for the actual writing side of press agentry it is 
today first and always compsurable to that of expert 
reporting. An old rule that I was taught on The 
Chicago Tribune thirty years ago still applies to press 
agent copy: Write U so thit U can be trimmed from 
the bottom. 

This means get what you have to say into the first 
few paragraphs. In the rush of make'-up then, for many 
mechanical reasons such as a big story breaking on 
a deadline, your copy may be trimmed without mi 
entire rewrite of the piece. Editors have no time for 
rewrites these days. 

Also pick your shots. Don’t, for instance, try to land 
a story in The N, Y, Mirror that is written so long 
even The N, Y. Times would shun *it. In short, write 
separately for the major papers. Only use .mimeo- 
graphed copy when you know the material is of such 
importance that the majority of papers will -print it 
regardless. 

Strangely, few of the better press agents ever 
amounted to much as newspapermen. There have 
been a few Charlie Michadsons, men who left news- 
paper dibks to glorify the Democratic party, but 
seldom will a true-blue newspai^rman quit a paper 
for a fancy office. 
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WHAT MAKES PUBLICITY EELEASES CLICK*? 


The press agent, therefore, is a special breed, in a 
category by himself and just as specialized as the 
fiction writer, or the movie scenarist 

The good press agent spreads himself all over the 
writing field. Today it is a .report on research, to- 
morrow the pamphlet, a speech for the boss, a touch-up 
for a radio program and finally something for the 
papers. 

He is a busy person and all those secretaries aren t 
hanging aro^d for nothing. 

No longer is he politely ushered out of journals 
and no longer does he combat warnings sent out 
by the American Association of Newspaper Publish- 
ers, warnings that used to tell the editors to keep an 
open eye for impending schemes for free publicity. 
Today such plots would be discernible to men han- 
dling the news. The trick is to be so good, so expert 
and in such good standing that no newspaper fortifica- 
tion can overthrow you. 

The press agent for the commercial enterprise is 
usually the one who causes the editors most of the 
trouble, but in other fields the press tgent has become 
almost indispensable. For example, a large convention 
would require the services of several reporters from 
each paper if » the thoughtful press agent had not 
arranged the speeches, reports and digests. 

When all is said and done there aren’t any guar- 
anteed rides for this new art, profession or racket 
Strange clients are popping up every day. One man 
wants to clear his bad name in the news and another 
wants to clear his good name out of the news entirely. 
Nobody is able to figure why there are some 10,000 
press agents in and around New York, but there are 
and they all seem to be doing nicely. 

The Red Cross or some other worthy cause puts on 
a rally at Madison Square Garden. In marches an 
army of press agents.. Martin B. Jones, entertainment 
director for the Red Cross in Italy, returns to Broad- 
way and for no 'apparent reason he hires a pSress agent. 
Is it vanity — ^what? 

Mr.. Jones owns the Vanderbilt theatre in New York, 
Surely he wouldn’t Be contemplating a show or tr^g 
to get a break for his theater. Banish the thought 

A child who, gives »a concert, Norman Brace, who 
coaches the youngsters in several Broadway plays, 
every band leader, every movife, every show, night 
club, gimcrack and hundreds of advertised products 
all have a special envoy to hound the pr^s. 

These drum beaters turn out several hundred thou- 
sand words a day and out of this a few thpus^d 
words are printable. They all think they are.underpaW 
and yet many of them earn salaries far in excess of 
^rnany good reporters. 

Those representing . worthwhile clients and mer- 
chandise get mentions for their enterprises ^d the 


others are always hoping to. Meanwhile everybody is 
happy and nobody gets hurt. 

The sending of straight-to-the-point annoimcements 
of engagements, weddings, sports events, club and 
drama notes is too simple in form to even mention, 
yet it embraces Publicity. The writing requires no 
higher learning. 

But when it comes to a new^ airplane, television or 
any one of a hundred startling necessities for general 
use after the war, then an expert reporter will find 
his niche in publicity. It will be a case of know’ing 
all £d>out his subject and therefore able to report it 
intelligently. Actually, this will open the way for some 
of the greatest work ever achieved by publicists. 

Television, for instance, invites great possibilities 
for thar imaginative press agent. He will be able to 
boost his particular product or his particular concern 
in it to magazines and papers everywhere. And don’t ■ 
think for a moment that many publicists are not 
devoting every spare' hour to learning all the intrica- 
cies of the motion picture or the radio. They intend 
to be ready when the show opens. It will be a gigantic' 
business and the men who are able to write about it 
will be greatly in demand. 

Little press agent jobs such as exploiting a film will 
be forgotten for this new industry, which, after all, 
is mentioned in these pages more -as an example of 
how far-reaching future publicity may reach than to 
put in a good word for television. 

There will be so many changes in our way of living 
and so many new products to get before the public 
that Publicity, regardless of how fat it has grown in 
the last twenty^ years, will attain a higher and more 
dignified status with the ending of the war. 

Thus when a man walks into a newspaper office 
with an ‘‘inside story” on a washing machine made 
by the Cleanup Company he will not only get a hearing 
but columns in the paper. If this washing machine 
does it without soap and only requires tossing soiled 
linen into a laundry hag the press agent is a mighty 
man is he. And it isn’t beyond the realm of possibility 
lor devices of equally startling design to pounce into 
being within the next few years. 

This press agent remeinbers those early airplane 
and the coinage of new words, such as aviatrix foj 
lady flyers. It was a banner day for such men as Harry 
Bnmo, has dung to the press-agenting of flying, 
ever since. The Brunos of tomorirow are likdy to be 
around in 1980, tdling the young upstarts^ how they 
thought up “the world in your home” for td^vis|on 
a^d “no rub, hut how dean” for a washing madiine. 

Inasmuch as it seems to be the first rule in any 
^deavor to hire a press agent before the 
start roRing in the factory, the hoys so en|i;«ge4 
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have plenty of time to get coy as well as brilliant. 
Some of their stories are likely to be masterpieces of 
good reporting and even though they sneak in the 
name of the product once or twice more than they 
should, nobody will complain, least of all the copy- 
readers who make a practice of deleting such stuflf. 
The editors will be so happy to inform their readers 
of the "‘wonders of the age” that theyTl let The 
Spifkina Sneeze-Stopper as well as The Hankins 
Hang’em and It Presses’em Gadget slip into boldface 
type. 

The public relations counsel is headed toward his 
gayest holiday. The commercial brothers, who had 
been trying for years to slide something by the desks, 
will be greeted with open arms. 

A newspaper is for news and what is bigger news 
than something new to make this span on earth a 
gayer one? 

Many fiction writers who know their Jules Verne 
may well turn to the newer and finer publicity. 

Even your reporter, who has given most of his 
working years to heralding the stage, is thinking seri- 
ously of tying his future years to the cold commer- 
cial tvorld. Instead of writing biographical pieces, 
such as appear in the Sunday N» Y. Times and Herald 
Tribune drama sections, I think Pd enjoy switching 
to practical pickings among the latest inventions. 

In the theater it is chiefly a matter of writing about 
the author, the actor or the producer, shouting the 
praises of each and then somewhere in the article 
drag in the name of the play and where it is playing. 
This is too routine for a first-rate publicist 

With the coming of miraculous achievement for an 
easier life, I fear that the stage will hav^ to get along 
the best it can with envoys less skilled in imagination 
than it has had for many years. Even though the 
show business started the trend in publicity as we 
know it today in America, the chances are that the 
wisest of the boys will scat for a fldd more glamorous 
than the theater ever dreamed of being — the commer- 
cial world, the dream world o£ tomorrow. 

Before reviewing five samples of the publicist’s art 
as printed in the five New York papers on Sunday, 
January 30, 1944, it might he well to sum up the 
various branches of the profession known as Pub- 
licity. 

These are, for exam^e, the th^itrical men who 
proclaim the merits of the radi<s the movie and the 
stage. These are press agents and never use the fancier 
titles of ma s s mind molder or pcblic relations counseL 
They write everything from hlurhs, paragraphs, notes 
to oolunmists to fuD-sized artkies about their stars. 
In mmj cases they have steady jobs and, with &e 
occeptzoit of tihe stage, they have routine chores. The 


stage, ever changing, brings some men as many as ten 
different plays a season and because of the uncertainty 
of a play the imion (Oh, yes, there is a^union for 
stage press agents with a fixed wage of $165 per 
week) permits a member to hold as many as six jobs 
at one time. After associates’ pay is deducted there can 
still be better than $500 a week for the boss man. 
Not bad, really. Besides, there is always a Billy Rose 
or a noted author willing to go for an extra $500 
to a $1,000 occasionally for a few extra shots of space. 
These theatrical chaps depend upon straight repor- 
torial writing, honesty of statement and a bit of humor 
in getting their stuff across. 

Next we have those who mold the mass mind — 
Edward L. Bernays, for instance. These are the maes- 
tros with brasses and woodwinds. Some call them- 
selves “social psychologists,” believing that they not 
only have the ability to analyze the individual mind, 
but the minds of individuals in the mass. The idea is 
to convince the world that the world moves along on 
ideas. Simple, eh? The first rule is rebuild confi- 
dence in a falling theory, product or dream. To go 
about this a program explaining all the fundamentals 
of the cause must be continuously and curdulatively 
presented to the public. 

Business must tell what its services to the public 
are, how its product is manufactured, the labor and 
the expense involved in manufacturing or servicing; 
it must make clear how prices are determined and 
why a certain price is just. Bernays once cited the 
New York Telephone Company (whose press agent is 
one of the fine citizens of the game and whose name 
is George B. Wellbaum, having the tide of Informa- 
tion Manager), which in an advertising campaign 
explained exacdy what five cents buys when a tde- 
phone connection is made between a person in Wall 
Street and a person in Park Avenue, NeW York. This 
had an excellent effect on the public, because it re- 
lUinded people that a great deal of effort and expense 
were involved when, one man lifted a receiver, asked 
for a number (or dialed it) and another man, inile» 
away, heard a bdfl ring and lifted ^ bis receiver to 
answer. 

Also the value of symbols must be stressed. The 
illiterate and the intelligent alike use symbols and 
d^nd upon symbols to explain and understand ideas 
and emotions. 

Such, my friends, is molding the mass mind. It’s 
a good trick if you can do it-— and several have 
mastered the feat. 

Other than tooting the endeavors of organisations, 
and individuals, the press agent must step forward 
ip America as the critic and commentator on biteiness. 
He must have a sense of public relations* which is not 
a taste, instinct nor an intuitive understanding. 
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A sense of public relations is the product of strenu- 
ous and thoroughgoing training in theory and prac- 
tice. It is based on the same technical and professional 
work as most other fields of professional knowledge. 
The business leaders of today have been otherwise 
occupied in developing the financial, the technical, 
administrative, manufacturing and distributing aspects 
of business. They have not served apprenticeship in 
public relations for there was nowhere to serve this 
apprenticeship. It is a phase of business that is wholly 
new to this century. The need of a business press 
agent became urgent and because he served more 
ways than merely as a press agent he took unto him- 
self the title of Public Relations Counsel, exactly the 
right term for the work. 

Big Business is growing , bigger. Almost every busi- 
nessman is soon to be faced with the need of adjust- 
ing his particular business to the changed forces, 
which, from every side, are making themselves felt 
and exerting pressure upon business in general. These 
pressures run from the opposition to the chain store 
to the attempts to change individual businesses and 
business as a whole. Big Business is well aware 
of the power of public opinion. The good will, of 
the public has to be considered. The press agent must 
get in there and start pitching as he never pitched 
before. 

American business bas accepted the creation of a 
professional to deal with the varying problems arising 
constantly. Thus this public relations work has de- 
vdoped as a profession, a profession just like lawi, 
accounting or engineering, which helps the indus- 
trialists ^ith advice and counsel in facing and meet- 
ing new public rdations problems. 

eputraxy to popular belief, the counsel on public 
relations has little to do with newspapers. He is quite 
unlike the stage or ballyhoo eaqjonent. He does not 
miploy the mimeograph entirely; he has nothing, or 
^ery little, to do with the open-faced connivery of the 
dd-time e 3 q)loiter. IBs fidationship to the bygone 
press agent is distantly connected. The new press agent 
IS the interpreter of the public to his client as well as 
of his client to the public. His concern is to modify 
the events, ^e circumstances, the policies of his client 
to conform to public interest, just as the lawyer 
advises hia client to conform to the law. However, he 
mustn’t forget that he owes an obligation to the press 
and he must protect the press on a story the same as 
he must protect his client. 

The public relations counsel is a second-cousin of 
the flamboyant trail-blazer of an earlier day and he 
cannot, escape the rdationsfaip entedy. 

The hi^-toned press agent serves as counsd to Im 
client because through long-term study and working 
with the public mind, he has acquired the experts 


knowledge of what it wants, how it functions, how it 
reacts and how it may be influenced. 


Now for a few samples of Publicity as it concerns 
the reading public. These tidbits are from tbe five 
Sunday New York papers of Sunday, January 30, 
1944. The first, from the New York Journal- American 
was written by your reporter* It is no literary master- 
piece and is only given because it is an example of 
how, with two bosses and two shows., two enterprises 
may be embraced with one stroke: 


lee Shows 
ReaUy Hot 

The hot ticket to New York 
is for two shivery shows* Broad- 
way has wanned up to arctic 
antics as never fiefore. , 

For another few days the two- 
sisters axnongr the four biggest 
frozen fandangoes in the 
country wiU continue two blocks 
apart, ^om all r^jorts neither 
is getting the icy mitt from 
Broadway. 

Sonia Henle, '"at Madison 
square Garden, and her‘ 
younger sister, *'Stars on Ice,*' 
today entering its seventy- 
fourth week at the Center, 
jointly exhibited last week to 
more persons than did any six 
of other Manhattan's smash 
hits. Pretty good, eonsidertog 
that one. of tbe sistecs did it 
without scenery. 


Ini 


fSeason 


giving a full perform- 
ance an skates is now only to 
its seventh seasozL The 
pioneers, Arthur M. Wlrtz of 
Chicagb and Mias Henie of Nor- 
way and Hollywood, aided by| 
one Wm. H. Burke, a former 
Shubert box-office lad to Chi- , 
Cago, have Invested a cool hali 
million in a cold proposition. 

Mr. Wlrtz, pr^ident of th« 
Chicago . Stadium imd con- 
cerned with the operation oi 
arenas- to ;CndlanapOlls, Detroit 
and Omaha, started profes- 
sicuial ice shows to 1937 ant 
because this particular form 
amusement is ."his baby.** papa'j 
pets get butter on their bread 

Anything gbes, indudlng thii 
entire bankroll^ when It comeii 
to xdeasing Miss Henie or It^ 




p^o 
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The papers, full of Japanese atrocities as this is 
written, could hardly refuse the following timely tale 
in The New York Afirror: 

t<? 

The wai^Tin, v, 
five libraria r.s» woul 
"al 




G Ot 


ht **rhis ISr My Brother/' sensa^jjinpa 
tional novel of Japanese atrocities 
on captured American soldiers 
recently published and moving 
t best-seller class, has been for 
|or*th some time the property of RKO. 
patiq The War Department's shock- 
'o report of Jap cruelties has 

h,g tE speeded preparations to bring this 
3up|^ nov^ to the screen, and Dudley 
. jsfichols has been assigned to 


pi 

prvice 
i,Tievote«5 
^nt to on 
the fd 
lusical 
Bess,” fd 
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lobby 
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Ug 

jnpany, 
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the picture. Written by Louis 
evei^ Paul, ''This Is My Brother” pre- 
t ffr<j saged in fiction the startling re- 
port of authenticated Jap brutali- 
ties. 

It is the story of live American 
soldiers who were captured by 
Japs spies and humiliated, tor- 
iured and killed. Production will 
i start as soon as Nichols completes 
a ^sript. 

Pe^ 
Annabella,* 
being casi 
Carol, n-- 

mihy job that even & press agent couldn^t 
. In The News: 

Veek 

'jnaoncT the most favorable nrovis!! 


Coiitor Corries On 
In 24 -Hour Show 

San Francisco, Jan. 29 (^, — 
Cbmedian Eddie Cantor, in a mara* 
then war bond campaign over ra- 
dio station KPQ today, sejd $6,- 
270,380 Worth of bonds between fi 
A* M. and 2 P. M. and still was go- 
strong. He planned'to contiime 
his one-man broadcast until 6 A. 
M* Sunday. KBO canceled all 
other programs for today and to- 
night 

workers Into the unemploymcni 
ompensqU^^mm^^ on a perman^ 
ly i-ecoj 


There is the suspicion of a master mind behind this 
article in The Hercdd Tribune: 


NEW YORK HERALD 


Chinese Soughtj 
In Shipbuilder 
Training Plan 

Courses at Chester Yard to 
Develop Persoxmel for 
Post-War China Project 


A Chinese man-power recruiting 
program with the ulUmate pur- 
pose ot training thousands of Chi- 
nese ^pbuUders for a yard to be 
erected in China after the war is 
centered in a narrow storeroom at 
83 Bayard Street, in Chinatown, 
under direction of George S. Sang, 
peis(mnel representative of thei 
Sun Shipbuilding and Dry Dock 
Co., of Chester, Pa. 

Mr. Sang -said yesterday he had 
hired more than 400 Chinese for 
the Chester yard during the last 
six months and that those work- 
men— together, with an estimated 
5,000 others in shipyards through- 
out the country— would constitute 
a pool of trained man power from 
which the projected Chinese ship- 
yard could draw. 

Ctovenuuent-Fimuiced 
"tbA Chinese shipyard win bel'^ 
linaaced by the Chinese govern- ^4 
meat, 2dr. Sang said, and plans 
for its- construction have reached 
•he st^ where representatives of . . 
che govemment have, contracted 
with American engineering com- 
panies lor the peraoend necessary 
•to build and operate the yards. 1*5^ 
Mr, Sang said the plans called for 
cemstradton of merchant vessels. roi< 
Most of them men hired by Mr. ten 
Sang are .between twenty-live and ^hil 
forty yean old, and with the ex-^u] 
ception of a number as 

4-F in the draft, they are Chinese loi 
aliens. To make it iflegr that be 
win hire citizens of China rather, 
than the United ^States Mr, Sangl'^ 


calls his office the Chinese Citizens! 
War and Defense Office^ 

AH of the men are inexperienced I 
in such work, he^aid, and will tm-y 
dergo training courses from 
to four weeks to fit them as 1 
yard workers. 

Master of Four Dialects 

Mr. Sang, who was born in XiOs 
Angeles, Is fitted for his Job a 
command of four Chinese dialects, 
Peking, Cantonese, Toi Sang and 
what he called the Sing Wei City 
dialect. The workmen are taught 
English when necessary, he said,|nj 
to enable them to suiapt them- 
selves more readily to conditions^ 
in an American plant. He said ar 
rooming house and boarding house f 
have been set aside for the men' In { 
'Chester. 

He said there are 11,000 Chinese! 
woxidng in war Indiistries in the! 
United States, of which 5,000 orei 
employed in shipyards. Of tlu){ 
5,000, he said about 1,100 
trained engineers who came to this 
country as students. He said there 
are 2.000 Chinese working in the 
Henry J. Kaiser Shipyards On the. 1 j 
west coast, add about lAOO 
ployed at various yards in Hew 
Ycfrk and New Jersey, including 
forty-five Chinese girls at the New 
York Navy Yard to.BrodUyn. 


^0X18 attended. 

nd dosed ehow-jj 
ily at brt 
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And in The Times: 



There was quite a lot more because the Red Cross 
publicists have the respect of the press and because 
they know their job. 

Publicity — ^it knows no race or color. Its loyal 
practitioners serve both master and public faithfully 
and conscientiously. They have to — ^to survive. 

OPINIONS FROM PROMINENT EDITORS 

Despite what the tycoons of the tribe have to say on 
the subject, the fact will always remain that the editor 
of a great newspaper or magazine sooner or later 
figures in what happened at the board meefmg. That 
masterful camj^aign as laid out in the presence of 
presidents and directors, that new wrapper for the 
cheese or that paid advertising citing the comforts 
of the Pullman car ias a way of hecoming just so 
many unsolicited words on the editor’s desk. Ihe 


editor has the last say, the last wastebasket. If he isn’t 
hnpressed, if the case isn’t spiked with a snapper, 
then let the molder of opinion beware. Therefore, 
let us hear from the Fourth Estate. ^ 

At wide range I have asked editors of brilliant 
talents to contribute their thoughts on what they be- 
lieve should be the qualifications of the perfect press 
;ent Their replies should be read carefully; they 
should be digested and implanted deeply in the minds 
of the student and the alumni alike. These letters 
come from practical men, men with imagination and 
men who have made a success of the newspaper busi- 
ness. They know values. They know press agents; and 
press-agent copy when they see it. 

Some of these men have been my associates in my 
reporter days; others are friends of long standing. I 
want to take this opportunity to thank them. Their 
words mean more than all I have written on the 
subject. These editors are busy fellows and for them 
to take time off to give us an expression on press- 
agentry is, indeed, a sweet gesture I shall always 
remember. 

It must be made clear that here we have the ultimate 
boss, the man behind the presses, who, with a simple 
nod, can kill or print that which powerful influences 
have tried their damndest to get across. These are the 
main squeezes, as we used to say out in Chicago. 
Grafton Wilcox, E. S. Beck, RJ^k Watson, George 
Clarke, George Lyon and all the others are tops in the 
newspaper world, knowing every angle, every falso 
movement, every ounce of world affairs. That’s their 
business and they are not easily fooled, although, on 
occasion, as they admit, they are. But woe to the 
publicist who makes it a point to fool them. 

However, the letters speak for themselves: 

/? 

By E. S. Beck, Assistant Publisher 
The Chicago Tribune 

1 ean see a real and stxbstantxal need for a press agent ii^ 
these tfines of complicated life and affairs. But he should cdl 
himself a press agent and not a public relations conn^or, and 
he should avoid that old habit of trying to put something oto 
on the city editor — ^a fdke story or a hit of unwarranted pub- 
licity. His material should frankly represent and state the posi- 
tion or.the views of his employers, whether they are promoters 
of a charity bazaar or advocates of an industrial movement. 
He shonld present it to the city editor frankly with the ex- 
pectation tiiat the latter will or will not use it as a sense oi 
puhlie interest dictates and with a. knowledge that the other 
side of the story^if any — ^will be obtained and used. 

In other words, the press agent should constitnte himsell an 
honest purveyor of information and accurate quotation. As such 
he 18 an aid to the oonscientioos' reporter rather than a nuisance. 

By Graiton Wilcox, Managing Editor 
New York Herald, Tribune 

A press agent has his place m the general news picture. He 
can be of service to a newspaper as well as his client, but he 
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mast deal mth the facts as they are and atoid misrepresenta- 
tion. 1 agree with £. S. Beck of The Chicago Tribune^ who 
says the press agent should call himself a prm agent and 
not a pubUc relations counsel. The latter designation invariably 
leaves the agant wide open for the editor’s secretary to say; 
‘*Tell him the CSty Editor is sorry, but he is in conference now 
with J. P. Morgan” The press agent is a legitimate person 
provided he is legitimate in his association with the sews. He 
should be a reporter, undersianding not only the persos em- 
ploying him but also the editors with whom he most estanlish 
a profotmd trust. Mr. Beck said it all when he declared; “He 
should be an honest pnrve>or of infoimstiop. As such he is 
an aid to the conscientious reporter rather than a nuisance.” 

New York -has some ID, 000 press agents grinding out tons of 
mimeograph copy daily. An e^or cannot have time for most 
of it; therefore, the agent himself should have a standing in 
the office. If he has, when his stuff comes throng he will at 
least get a hearing. The man himsdf must stand on a founda- 
tion of leliabUity. 

By George Clarke, City Editor 
New York Mirror 

Column hoppers are to press agentry what chippies are to 
the oldest profession. 

Somehow, the old days seem on the wane, and the new 
n^op of exploiters are as callow as Hoseland gigolos. They 
hink more of a line in a Broadway column than of a real 
column, all their own, with an art layout. Then, after WincheQ, 
>obe! or Sullivan has had the cream of their alleged news, 
hey expect city editors to fall for a follow — citing publication 
n a cohunn as reason for oontinuing excitement The answer 
s “Nutsr 

Most of this despicable tribe nourish themselves on night 
lubs, dancing ^Is, rich saps and, yes, the trade has so fallen, 
n occasioiiM cloak-and-sniter. Radio artists (I) are supreme 
ackers for their waste-basket fodder. (But, after alL there 
» still Nick i&nny.) 

Some of the old guard still carry on. Notably the author of 
tiis book, as good a Press Agent— note the capitalized designa: 
ion — as thm is. The reason for the capitals is that some of 
lie lowest of the new generation call themselves hy sudi fancy 
ties as “Public Ridations C^unsdi,” etc., ad nauaeant. 

Others of the Old Guard and some of their achievements are: 
Bait Atwell; Who took “(^reen Pastures” on the longest road 
mr since “The Bird of Paradise” played for seven years 
raijght. 

Hichaed Makct: Aldmugh ol Armenian ancestry, a par- 
culariy enterprising individual who created led Harris out 
; an attaric of the “cU’s”; Hermaii Shmnlin out of a travriiog 
tse, and Billy Rose out of an elephaat^s ear. 

JoK Flykw: Currently responsible for the Gypsy Rose lee era 
the dicater, exiled by the Shubwts to the road because he 
IS toe good in New York. 

Snv£ Hawnaoak: King of the crop, who turned Samuel Ide- 
21 from Poblie Eaeiny No. I into a poor, misunderstood old 
in; Florida from a jungle into a suburban development of 
te Bronx, and wboi, each year, draws a millioa or more to the 
dianapolia Speedway. 

There ate others, of course^ many others, far too many for 
re, but the above are my pexw^ favorites. I love them 
sply, one and alL 

By Brooks Atiokson, Xh-ama Critic 
New York Times 

B(^ihhefsa a i^sod battery of pre» agents along Broadway a 
ana editor would he without a good deal of valdaHe assist- 
^ Press agents are not only a convenienoe in the aatfffnKj in g 
news and nictnres hut the best of them arc also good abow^ 
a and good writees. Many of them become psodneen in the 


course of dme, because press agentry provides ihd sort of 
background a producer must have. 

Not that a drama editor can pattern bis pag^ on a press 
agent’s viewpoint. He has constantly to be drawing the dis- 
tinction between publicity that ceases to be news and becomes 
an imposition on his readers. And many of the things a drama 
editor has to know a press agent would like to keep out of the 
papers. A knma editor would not be on the job iii^ess be bad 
half the press agents in town cursing or worrying every time the 
paper appeared on the newsstands. 

But he is very grateful to the press agent who can write and 
who at the same time happens to be representing a popular 
or important show. The press agent who not only can wirile but 
who also has arristic and intellectual understanding is a gift 
firom the gods.*^Many of the finest productions need to be 
promoted not merely from the box office point of view but as 
works of art that have significance in the theater. A drama 
editor soon learns to know which press agents to dread as office 
nuisances and which ones to welcome as friends of the theater. 
For press agentry is not always a racket, although some press 
agents try to imagine that it is; it becomes a profession when a 
press preserves his respect for the theater, the press and 
himself. 

By Mark Watson, Managing Editor 
The Sunday Baltimore Sun 

It is not true that the only good press agent is a dead press 
agent. On the contrary he must be a very live one, but alive at 
the right time and place which, I am sorry to report, 1 have not 
found to he the press agent’s universal habit. 

first of all, he must he rriiable. Orally he can paint the 
glories of client in colors as magnificent as he pleases, hut 
when it comes down to a statement of facts fpr actual newspaper 
publication he must be absolutely truthful, however much it 
hurts. 1 should explain that this is not a matter of abstract 
morals based on hope of heaven, hut purriy practical bumness, 
for if the press agent fools the editor the first time, he wiB 
encounter tough going on the second trip— unless, to be sure, 
there’s another editor by that time. 

Second, he must have two identities, and keep them separate. 
He can feed his boss all the butter he can hold (and the ca- 
pacity of some bosses for butter is ulmost beyond belief) but 
the butter does jupt spread on a chilly city editor. In the latteFs 
realm the press agent is to concern himself with the sort ol 
news the eating desk wishes (plus passes to the fifth row cen^ 
ter, in some cases perhaps, but that’s not under discussion just 
now) and not the music which the press agent’s employer likes 
to hear. This again is plain business sense, for the press agent ' 
who knows in advance what each particiilar paper wishes, and 
provides it promptly, is able to get a maximum of space out of 
pure gratitude. 

Third, be must leave his hij^ hat outmde — i.e., he must ro- 
memher that the reporter writes the stuff which meets tha edi- 
tor’s eye on the way to the printed page, and stories which 
follow the normal routine are always likelier to pass than those 
which come by another avenue. Many a press agent-piece routea 
in from the front office is lost on the way, and most of that 
'Huning via the business office dies on a siding^ where^m I recall 
a lot of pretty pale stuff which reached the printed page because 
a friendly raporter cooked it np so neatly that his editor was 
fooled into thinking it was news. How many miles of puhlidty 
has good old Dexter FeQows, for example, obtained from his 
Gargantuan Ag^omeration by way of a friendly reporter, and 
despite a baffied editor. Here again is evidence of the press 
agent’s need of practical sense. 

What next must this ibarvel, the perfect press agent, possess? 
WeB, certainly he must know all there is to be known about 
the enterprise he is press agffnting^, and certainly he needs the 
greatest good nature (I have never known one who lost hit 
temper in a city room, even over harmful publicity— Fve heard 
Dexter Fellows teH a droll yam even vdiile his dismayed eyes 
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were perusing a fir$t*edition account of elephants bursting out 
of their enclosure) and he must have a nimble sense of humor 
(if he have it not, man’s inhumanity to man, especially to press 
agents, will drive^him to suicide) and he must be able to say 
“No,” on occasion, just as definitely as he habitually says “Yes” 
to almost any request. 

And finally, he must be smart enough to be working for some- 
one worth working for. You CAN be press agent for a Con- 
gressman, or a lawyer, I suppose, but it would be a fearful 
strain even on Charlie Washburn. 

In brief, the perfect press agent has most of the qualities that 
would make him invaluable in almost any field of endeavor. 
If you find him, and he is free, please give me his address. 

By John Chapman, Columnist and Drama Editor 
New York Daily News 

The press agent is a number ot things to a numoer or people. 
To a city editor he may be a pest, a space-chiseler or — quite 
often in the highei brackets of the publicity racket — a sup- 
pressor of news. But to me — a dramatic editor, and columnist — 
he can be highly useful. My notion of the qualifications of an 
ideal press agent includes: 

He sends out information only when it is real information 
having sound news value. 

He may telephone to make sure you have received an im- 
portant release — ^but he never telephones begging you to “give 
him a break,” No top-flight press agent ever does the lattp, 
but the small fry make a constant practice of it — ^which is why 
they are small fry. 

He knows each newspaper and its personnel thoroughly. He 
knows, when a feature story develops, which editor will like it 
best and give it the biggest play. He knows the deadlines for 
all editions of all papers and does not make the mistake of 
sending a piece of copy to a paper at 6 P-M. when the deadline 
is 5 P.M. 

He is always available by telephone; and when he leaves his 
office he has messages taken in his absence and phones the 
parties who have called him when he returns. 

He v^orks constantly toward enlarging his acquaintance 
among newspaper people. There is no substitute for personal 
contact. In recent years, the press agent has become Verified 
and Highly paid, and too often he thinks all he has to do is sit 
in his office and send out mimeographed bulletins. Editors try 
to be impartial and give all news its just* due according to its 
value; but there is no denying that favors can be obtained. 
Two stories of equal value may come from two press agents, but 
there is room fn the paper for only one picture with story. The 
press agent who is the more highly regarded will land that 
picture every time. 

In the main analysis, he is a newspaperman. He knows news. 
He knows how to present it — ^just the facts. Through personal 
contact he has built up a trust in his accuracy; an editor will 
not hesitate to use a story -from him, no matter how important 
or startling it is. In addition ,to being able to present facts in 
a factual manner (this method to be used in bis routine news 
bulletins) , he is also able to write a colorful feature story. 

He does not whine, complain or wheedle. He does not fake. 
(He can have plenty of imagination, and make use of stunts 
which are nothing more than good publicity tricks . . . but he 
is never dishonest). 

He does not have to curry favor with an editor. Too many 
press agents fear the wrath of editors if they fail to supply 
them with an inordinate number of free tickets. If he is a ^ood 
publicity man, he is as useful. to an editor as an editor is to 
him, and he should refalize it. The cadging, pleading space- 
sneaker may well feel ashamed of his calling, but the good man 
need not be afraid to stand on his own two feet. And the good 
man has a lucrative career ahead of him. 


By John Harkins, Drama Editor 
New York American 

Press agentry was on the road to becoming one of the most 
colorful professions some years ago when one day the issue was 
confused by the appearance of the public relations counselor. 
That was too bad. Today the issue is still confused, and proba- 
bly all chance of simon-pure professionalism has been lost. 
Real press agentry must remain now the calling of a few scat- 
tered lone wolves. 

Your pure press agent is a pretty superior fellow, often, per- 
haps even generally, superior to the man or material he has 
been hired to publicize. Indeed, he is likely to regard his occu- 
pation of the moment, -whether it be the last word in sultanas 
or the latest style in soaps, with lightly clad scorn, something 
of no greater value than the public on which he is about to 
foist it. It is not uncommon, in fact, for the dyed-in-the-word 
press agent to cany his cynicism to a point where he regards his 
own engagement in that occupation as something that might 
be eliminated profitably, along with bis product and what he 
hopes will be bis public. But, for the sake of food and drink, 
he is likely to keep this disbelief to himself until three o’clock 
in the morning. 

Yes, he is a very superior fellow, but there are not many of 
him left. His tribe is decreasing rapidly before raiding parties 
of public relations counselors, and such camp followers as 
lobbyists, personal representatives and promotion advisors. 

Your pub!i<5 relations counselor probably will finish in front 
in this free-for-all because the dollars are riding on his side, 
and financial backing is about as good a jockey as can be found 
for any race. But the counselor hardly is worthy of the name 
of press agent at all. He is largely machine age and mail-order. 
He will hide behind the skirts of half a dozen stenographers 
and secretaries playing patty-cake with sly propaganda rather 
than come into the open to cross lances with the press. When 
he does ride forth, he does it in the echo of a Big Bertha of an 
advertising contract. And, like as not, he will spend fully 
as much time keeping stories out of print as getting them in. 

. Personal representatives, promotion advisors and others in 
the field? They may have their values elsewhere, as the public 
relations counselor no doilbt does, but under the head of press 
agentry they are just so many ‘^hoss” traders going around 
swapping chit for chat. 

If you know the right places you still in time to find 
press agents in the purist sense of the words, but not many of 
them, not enough to make up a full-size chapter or lodge of any 
academy of art or science. jFor as thoroughbreds they are a van- 
ishing race. 

They are an individualist lot, and their individualism is as 
much their strength as their weakness* And when they are 
gone, we will miss them as much for their weaknesses as for 
their strength, too. 

Their strong points are color, confidence and, at their best, 
culture. 

Color they riied on their clients in succeeding waves. Some- 
times these waves reach tidal proportions and the client, that 
slate-gray pebble who was toss^ Into the pond of the press in 
the first release fxom Ms office, even himself comes to believe 
he is *the Great Gazoo about whom he has been reading so 
much lately. 

Confidence they have in themodves. 

Culture they sometimes use In business, carefuDy sugar- 
coated so it will not frighten anyone away. Preferalfly they 
reserve it for exchanges ont-of-homrs with others of tbdr own 
elan, where it can he kept in its proper place in the genera! 
order of things, say third, or fourth. 

Of course, they have a great deal more. Some oonwaatnd 
words, others ideas. Some are catch-as-catch-can phrasists, or 
daredevils with reputations, wizards who can make your day- 
dream come true, a stunt in story and picture. Most axe catch- 
a^ of straying bits of knowledge, picturesque oddities, choice 
tidbits of the past. (3ddity is their oracle, and history repeats 
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itself best when some press agenfs hand is helping at the type^ 
writer. Then it is their story, but they never are stuck with it. 
You are, although it may ^ some time before you realize it. 

And did we say superior? For years. New York, in its coldest 
gloom of Winter, has needed only the sight of one man to 
know all still was well in the world. Spring was in the air, the 
circus w'as coming to town. Columbus sighting America did not 
get half the space the next morning that New York docs on 
sighting Dexter Fellows. Dexter Fellowa, Press Agent. 

By George Stark, Star Reporter 
Detroit News 

Where once (and that was back in the pre-war period) press 
agents were regarded as unmitigated nuisances and conscience- 
less falsifiers, they have now come to be looked on as valui^ble 
aides to distressed editors and reporters. 

Press agents have taken on dignity through the years and 
so has their calling. 

In my long connection with daily papers in Detroit, gsing 
back more than a quarter of a century, I have dealt with press 
agents as a reporter, as a dramatic editor and as a city editor. 
I saw the transition from that sly individual who was always 
trying to put something over on the newspaper to the forth- 
right person who preferred to shoot straight with the press and 
put ail his cards on the table. 

The good press agent today is honest above all else. If he 
hasn’t a well-nigh perfect sense of what is news he is bound 
to be a faOure. He is alert; at least be should be almost as 
alert as the star feature writers of the country’s leading papers. 
He lives well, but not extravagantly. He dresses in good taste, 
but never lavishly. He is a good mixer (not necessarily of 
drinks) and he is expert in the art of high-class conversation, 
because he is generally in the company of high-class persons. 

1 like press agents, because the vast majority of them measure 
up to the specifications I have just ^ down. They are no 
longer spurious; indeed they are zealously rincere. That’s as 
it should be, because the smart newspaperman can spot a 
“phony” ervery time. 

By Robert B, Choate, Managing Editor 
Boston Herald and Boston Traveler 

A press agent can be the greatest blessing or the most hope- 
ess nuisance to a city editor. C^ood press agents are an in- 
ii^ensable adjunct to a city staff. I have never knofm a press 
igent of any use who bad not bad newspaper training. The 
iist thing a press agent ought to do is to recognize the rules 
>f the game and the breaks. If his copy is decently prepared, 
B provided long enough in advance, is clearly written, he ought 
0 be a great help to the ordinary city editor. If a press agent 
hinks that he can get material into a newspaper by sheer per- 
isteney, by forcing his boring presence on busy people, he 
ught to get out of the business. What a city department tmeds 
lost of all is the text of speeches and a short, well-written, 
ccuraie summary of their contents. This is particularly necea- 
ary in handling large gatherings. Successful press agents are 
2W and far between. They can ^ow real artistry in their work, 
fr. Washburn’s book ou^t to be a real benefit to all those who 
ant to be competent in this work. 

By Edward Reticker, City Editor 
Chicago American 

As to what I t h i nk of press agpma— I refer you to your own 
<WT hold diwck and lowest terais for actors.” 

However, for the purpose of publication, listen: 

Public relations counsels invariably bote me but somehow 
am always gbad to see an bonest-to-(^d press agent. 

It goes withemt saying that a good press agent must know 
e newspaper htuaness iri>m the inside, but that m not 


—even while he is a press agent he must see his story from 
the newspaper point of view. If he expects to crash the general 
news columns, he has got to offer a story or picture idea that 
win truly interest the n^spaper reader. If it isn’t such an idea 
the enterprise being exploited loses nothing when the idea lands 
on the dead hook. 

The trouble with most press agents’ copy is that most of it is 
prepared for the edification of the press agents’ employers. 

With every American newspaper able to print but a small 
part of the news provided by their staffs and news services, the 
vast majority of mail publicity lands in the wastebasket — 
usually unread. 

It is my observation that the most successful press agent is 
the one that edits his own ideas and only appears in the news- 
paper office when -he has a “natural.” 

In short the good press agent is still a good reporter. He can 
see the story, tell Jt well, and keep^the readers’ point of view. — 
What the fidd of press agentry needs is more good reporters 
and fewer space writers disguised as diplomats. 

And, it might be added that the really good reporter is the 
rarest avis in the whole birdcage of Journalism. 

By George H. Lyon, Editgr 
The Buffalo Times 

The be§t press agents I’ve known never forgot they were 
newspapermen, always remembered to keep working at it. Once 
they pounced on a piece of spot news or an idea for a feature 
they were a miserable lot of cusses until they saw it in print It 
seldom concerned the venture they were promoting. Show me 
the press agent who can go panting up to a city desk with a 
news hunch and I’ll show you a press agent who usually gets 
a break for his own show. Human nature works that way. 

The smarter press agents for whose wiles I’ve fallen never 
volunteered much hoopla about their own shows — or at least 
they sugar-coated it with enough useful information about the 
things in vfrhich I was^vitally interested to get their story across. 
It was alw.ays worth an hour of "an editor’s time to discuss 
reader habits with Ed Norwood of the Ringling show, to absorb 
what a circus man had learned about mass psychology. In the 
end the editor usually found he had dragged a feature story out 
of the wily Norwood and strangely enough it was a story about 
a circus. 

Ray Henderson, representing Miss Katharine Cornell, is a 
never-failing spur to any newspaperman. The late Billy Guard 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company was an unending source 
of news tips and background' material, little of which con- 
ceomed the opera. 

Of the younger men, Lou Smith of Paramount always has 
ideas about motion picture pages that are worth an editor’s 
attention. 

These three men, who become more and more representative 
of the current press ajgent, click because they maintain a 
belpful, intelligent attitude toward an editor’s problems. They 
seldom fail to get a hearing. 

Truth in publicity, washing behind the ears, keeping away 
from a city desk that has just taken a sweet kick in the 
pants from- the opposition — these are accepted routine in .the 
average press agents’ manual today. But what makes the ex- 
ceptional press agent? Just remembering to be one hell of a 
good newspaperman. 

Bjr George ROss, Drama Editor 
New York World-Telegram 

On Broadway, as I imagine, or in other places, the press 
agent is the liaison officer between the merchandise on hand 
and the general public. His feed-box is the press and it is an 
ungrateful and unwise publicity man who will bite the hand 
t^at feeds Hreu For the theatricfil columns are the press agent’s 
nmat ^eedye meaim of bringing his clients to the attention of 
potential theater-goers. 
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So I hope that Charles Washburn at whose behest this piece 
is being written, will take it with his usual modesty and re- 
serve, if I point to him as an exemplar of theatrical press 
agentry. True, Mr. Washburn has infrequently siimed — as 
when he misIecT us to believe that the ice-floes in George Ab- 
bott’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was real ice instead of a synthetic 
freeze — but even th^n he won exoneration by proving that he 
was under the same delusion himself. Mr. Washburn puts on 
his galoshes even when he sees cake frosting coming down. 

All other times, however, he hews closely to the line, scrupu- 
lously avoiding to dispatch to the drama desk of the Woddr 
TelBgram any news of dubious source or questionable origin. 
Should George M. Cohan be devoid of a single theatrical plan, 
Charlie will be quick to say so and if the characters in “Boy 
Meets Girl” resemble the Katzenjammer Kids, Ben Hecht and 
Charlie MacArthur, Charlie will, at the risk of an interofSce 
reprimand, bare his soul of the truth. 

Which IS what a drama desk chiefly expects of the publicists 
who serve as intermediaries between the management and the 
newspaper bin, I speak for myself, John, in holding that a 
drama editor’s gratitude goes out to the publicity man who 
wastes little time announcing that So and So has been cast, 
that the show wiH open on a certain date in a Rialto play- 
house. The old-time “spieler” who had the leading man serenade 
the leading lady from the courtyard of her residence has no 
place in the current roundup of ^eatrical news. 

Manufactured stage items are growing increasingly taboo; 
since there is enough legitimate news around to keep the 
theatrical publicist busy at his mimeograph machine. No one 
knows this better than Mr. Washburn, who used to be a 
“spieler” himself once. 

Moreover, the Broadway publicist who valiantly attempts to 
pump life into a hopeless theatrical attraction by Httering 
drama desks with puff-stories about the ingenue who was hardly 
mentioned in the first-xiight criticisms, is writing not for pos- 
terity but for the wastebasket. On the other hand, the press 
agent who honestly admits defeat, when the show he repre- 
sents is an acknowledged flop, not only keeps his* conscience 
clear but earns the greater respect of the editor who must 
wade through the morass of daily hand-outs. 

By Bennett Davis, Literary Editor 
Buffalo Courier-Express 

Most folks have the notion that newspaper editors start their 
day’s work face to face with a lot of blank pages that must 
be filled before tLe day is out, and with despair in thdr hearts 
because they have nothing with which to fill the gaping hole. 
So these kind people, not without a bit of mendacious desire 
to profit for themselves out of the editors’ unhappy predica- 
ment, send things in to help out the editors. 

Now l am an editor myself, albeit only a little one, way down 
low on the rungs. Even so, I am in a better x)osition than any 
other man on the staff- to know how mistaken is the notion 
mentioned in the first line of this piece. I am the make-up 
editor, the unfortunate who is ground between the millstones, 
the goat, the pariah, one of the unspeakables, the stupid oaf 
who throws out the best stuff and gets into the paper only the 
junk written bV his friends, the ass 'who is always wrong and 
to whom are ascribed all, errors in the paper, the errors of .the 
reporters and the copyreaders, the errors of the department 
editors and the linotypers, the, errors of the cutline writers and 
the proofreaders, even to a period ui>side *down. 

And as make-up editor I say that there never has been a day 
of the seven years I have worked at this job (and that seven 
years, by the way, is the all-American record for tenure of this 
miserable’ job) there has never been a day when I didn’t have, 
before the jig was up, enou^ metal to fill the paper and enough 
hot stuff left over to fill another paper of the same size. 

Let me tell you ^metldng, my friends, the press agents; 
I’ve been reporter and ci^ editor^ too, and telegraph editor 
and real estate editor arid dramatic editor and copy dedt dot- 


man with fifteen men under me on the run, in newspapers, in 
New York, Buffalo and Los Angeles, Let me tell you t^s, my 
friends, the press agents: You can be either a pain in the 
neck or an answer to the editor’s prayer. 

You are a pain in the neck when you send in matter that has 
to be rewritten by the busy bojs in the office, thus making 
the owner of the paper pay out good dough to do your work; 
you are a pain in the neck when you whine to my superiors 
about some trifle of your guano that didn’t get into the paper 
yesterday (from then on you’ll get nothing by me and into the 
paper unless you submit it first to the advertising office and it 
comes to me slugged Business Office Must Go, a despicable 
designation — and don’t show your face around here any more 
or I shall sic Friedl, my excitable Doberman, on you; he can 
smell a pediculous press agent as far as he can smell a rabbit) ; 
you are a pain in the neck and the talk of the town if you try 
to buy me by buying me drinks — ^ITl take the drinks if it hap- 
pens to be the day before pay-day, but I’ll know you for a 
worm and shall throw your contributions into the wastebasket. 

On the other hand, you are the answer to the editor’s prayer 
if you know how a newspaper story should be written, and 
spare the overworked staff by turning in a readable, co^icise 
story so compactly written that it can go as is; if you drop 
in occasionally after the paper has been put to bed and visit 
with us awhile without always wanting something, so that we 
may be amused and educat^ by your confidential recital of 
the sins of the famous persons with whom you come in con- 
tact' while we slave in our mine-mule fashion far from the 
madding crowd; and last, and most important, if you pay 
us back for all we do for you by serving as a news source, by 
tipping us off concerning events that are about to happen 
which our paper should know about so as not to be scooped, 
by smoothing the path of the poor cub reporter so that he 
can get in to see the high-hat mucky-muck who is your boss; 
and by being honest with me when I caU you and ask you 
whether or not this or that may be true that I have heard about 
your company or some individual in it, off or on the record as 
you please. 

You have your living to -make. But so have 1. 

By George L. David, Specisd Writer 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle 

Sure, I’ll say something for the book, interrupting, as I do, 
my sentiment-swaying business here. 

For 25 years Tve told press agents or publicity men to 
write for my department exactly as they would have others 
in their field write stories if they wished to read them with 
interest. 

It is then that Fm always reminded of my dual nature. 
X note off at the side another comic looking remarkably like 
me who’s grinning at my pontifical gravity as well as at the 
tactful yess-ing of him whom Fm giving such shrewd advice. 

But there’s something In the old man’s words, at that. Any 
newspaper man likes to read a good story by another news 
writer, but he won’t read a warmed-over space filler. A press 
agent ought to write what would be interesting for him to 
read if he were not the author hut the average reader. In 
a sense it’s an application of the C^lden Rule. The what, you 
say? Well, it’s an old saying found on a scroll that some 
ardiaeologxsts dug up the other day in a southeastern province 
of Never-Never Land. 

Of course, a press agent ought to study the practice and 
needs of each paper to a degree, and he ought nevfer to con- 
sider that “on the road” he can peddle blah-blah that he 
would blush to submit on Broadway.' The bigger^ papers of 
the “sticks” have assumed too much of a metropolitan pose to 
tolerate such stuff. 

So, my hoy, in the future be on your guard. 
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By Colvin McPherson, Drama Editor 
Sl Louis Post-Dispatch 

The attitude of the individual editor (and all editors are in- 
dividuals 1) depends necessarily on the requirements of his 
particular paper and the amount of attention it pays to the 
theater. Outside of a dozen cities; perhaps, the dramatic editor 
is pretty sure to be also dramatic critic, motion picture editor 
and critic, music editor and maybe book editor. The theater 
is only one of his axes to grind. 

He is sure to have some worries about where to put ‘every- 
thing and keep everybody happy. Any extension of space for 
a press agent, any waving of the wand is likely to be in the 
direction of other departments of the paper, to rotogravure, 
daily magazine, Sunday magazine or any others who like to give 
the theater representation and take their own rewards. No 
dramatic editor ought to be unwilling to guide the worthy 
press agent who doesn^t know his way from desk to desk. 

For his own space, the dramatic editor wants clean facts and 
idear pictures. He expects the press agent to be honest, to let 
liiR know that the players entered the cast when rehearsals 
;or the road began, and not in the original New York com- 
lany. He wants to be able to check up, with the press agent, 
)n what the actress said to the reporter in New Orleans, and 
ilso, for his own satisfaction, on the reasons for her failure to 
ippear in Little Rock or some other place. He wont let it in- 
iuence him, but heM.like to know. He wants to have the full 
ind interesting background of show, cast and author. He 
vants interesting, exclusive features and no lengthy prepared 
nterviewB on Miss So-and-So*s vision of reviving the road and 
lutting it on its feet. If he’s any good, he will have read 
^arhtyy BiUboerd, the New York papers and maybe the weekly 
magazines and VTalter WincheH, so the press agent can get 
igfat down to brass tacks in a few minutes. 

Or at leasV start looking over the pictures. At present all 
gents sent out on the road seem to have the right Idnd, a fact 
!iat may be explained by long practice of the theater. The 
ditor, making his aelection, wants to be assured that his choice 


or choices will not be duplicated in a rival editor’s columns, 
or in the rotogravure sections of his own paper* Even being 
assured,. he*ll check on it, but the idea still holds good. 

And after the press agent has let the office, and perhaps left 
the city, the editor hopes he has left enough information with 
the manager of the local theater that the manager may be 
relied upon for reference by telephone when the editor has his 
doubts. These duties of the press agent, as the dramatic editor 
sees them, are so slight that they ought to be easily fulfilled. 

By William McDermott, Drama and Special Writer 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 

I have never thought much about the qualifications of a good 
press agent. I suppose the qualifications of a good press agent 
are about the same as the qualifications for a good editor or a 
good salesman, or a good etnything else. 

He ought to have intelligence, enterprise, imagination, and 
a certain fluency in saying what he has to say. For the most 
part, as you know, press agents are bom, not made, and the 
difference between a good one and a bad one is the diffierence 
between inherent aptitudes and the lack of them. A good press 
agent is simply a smarter guy than a bad press agent. 

In getting down from generalizations to the specific and 
speaking only frmn my own personal predilections and the 
character of the newspaper I work for, I should say that I Kke 
a press agent who can supply me with editorial material ^so 
well written, so amusing and informative that I am ^ad to 
use it under his own signature. Too much of the stuff I get is 
geared to the careless and flamboyant standards of the worst 
of the sroall-town newspapers. 

m take the kind of material that the New York Times wil) 
use under the signature of the press agent but I won’t print 
crude and obvious publicity stuff. 

I appreciate, too, the kind of press agent who is alert enough 
to pick up the human interest material that always crops up 
in the operation of any theatrical company and who will give 
me a hint or a story winch I can deal with after my own style. 





An Analysis of Screen Play Writing 

William Kozlenko 



Considered a leading authority and exponent of the short-drama in 
America, William Kozlenko, former editor of the “One-Act Play 
Magazine,” has written and edited eleven volumes of short plays for 
stage and radio. Many of his own plays have been translated and 
produced extensively all over the world. He went to Hollywood in 1942, 
joining Metro-Goldw 3 m-Mayer as a screen-writer. He has adapted and 
written* a number of screen plays for such prominent producers as 
Joseph Pasternak, Samuel Marx, Robert Sisk^ the late Edgar Selwyn, 
and others. 


The film is still a comparatively new medium. It is 
new in the sense that, unlike the theater or the opera, 
where its forms are well established — and have been 
for many years — ^the film form is still being developed 
and its scope of drama constantly enlarged. Slowly and 
progressively, the movies are broadening to include 
subjects and topics which previously were either taboo 
or too difficult for filmic exposition. 

Hence 4his newness instead of being a detriment 
is, in truth, a distinct asset, for it permits the film to 
be changeable: to adapt itsdf to the different con- 
ditions and varied predilections of vast audiences the 
world over. 

It should be stated at the outset that a film, unlike 
a book or a stage play, is produced simultaneously for 
domestic consumption and foreign export Its markets 
are world-wide^ its audiences extensive: from the 
nomads of Tibet to the urban-dwellers of Rip; from 
those living in a small hamlet in Ohio or Texas to. 
those residing in large metropolitan cities such as New 
York and Melbourne. 

This, then, is one of the chief distinctions of the 
motion picture; namely, that its appeal is meant to be 
universal. The face of a movie actor is perhaps better 
known than that of any other famous personage in 
politics, business or science; while newsreels have 
even helped to make the features of a president, a base- 
ball player or a dictator familiar to a remote Fiji 
Islander. 

Indeed, motion pictures have been the most effec- 


tive means of illuminating the cultural and political 
cadres of a people inhabiting a particular country. 
In fact, we frequently know more of that country and 
its people — ^not exclusively by their history or soci- 
ology — ^but by the kind of pictures they show of 
themselves. 

Obviously, all pictures (as everything else) are in- 
fluenced by and represent the political ideology of the 
country in which they are produced. Thus the demo- 
cratic way of life of such nations as the United States, 
Great Britain, France (prior to Hitler’s occupation)., 
is demonstrated fully in their motion pictures; the 
socialism of Soviet Russia is dramatically ilhistrated 
in their films; the fascism and militarism of Nazi 
Germany, of Italy (durmg Mussolini’s dictatorship), 
and of Japan are stressed to the highest degree in their 
brand of motion pictures. Each nation reveals itself 
by its particular way of life: what its people believe 
in; what they do and say. 

But assuming (and hoping) that, after this war is 
over, the motion picture will again resume its ,draraa- 
tization of human — ^rather than pplitiGal and unhuman 
— ^values (especially in Germany, Italy and japan), 
it wdll become, as it has always been before, an. art 
form which, like music, is bound neither by national 
frontiers nor restricted by the complex differences of 
language. Putting ideological considerations aside for 
the moment, however, we can say that to watch a 
film, with its human drama, unfold, is to partic^/ate 
in a pictorial communication of univ^sal signifi- 
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cance. Its aim primarily is to be entertaining; but it 
is also understood and appreciated emotionally by 
all who see it, no matter what part of the globe they 
may inhabit. 

The fact, moreover, that a picture may be written 
in a language not understood by everybody is, at this 
juncture, secondary. Dubbing in the particular Ian* 
guage or translating lines of dialogue will take care of 
that. Dialogue in the film, though essential, is still 
subservient to pantomime. Indeed, while dialogue bfr 
longs exclusively to the stage, pantomime is exclusively 
the property and legacy of the motion picture. 

A film, though relying entirely on dialogue now, 
could still retain its dramatic continuity, in fact at 
certain climactic moments even have its dramatic 
tension increased, by occasional moments of silence 
or music which, when used effectively, as, for in- 
stance, by John Ford in ‘‘How Green Was My Valley” 
or in the first part of “The Seventh Cross” with 
Spencer Tracy, can become eloquent and emotionally 
stirring. 

Conversely, consider how. deadly such lapses into 
silence would be on the stage. The play, depending 
solely on dialogue, would veritably stop in its tracks. 

The chief advantage which a motion picture has 
over the stage play is its trcensUion of scenes. A film 
can move freely and uninterrupted from one scene to 
another in time and place, without the need of drop- 
ping the “curtain,” and retain both its continuity of 
action and story. 

To be accurate, the construction of a motion pic- 
ture is technically a Scene-Play. 

A film story consists of numerous scenes, hdid to- 
gether by such mechanical devices as Dissolves^ Fades, 
Flashbacks and Cuts. Scenes, with their breakdown 
into sequences, rather than acts as in the stage play, 
comprise the structure of the motion picture. 

The next time you watch a motion picture notice 
how the (dever juxtaposition and sequence of one 
scene after another, which frequently jump to differ- 
ent locales and involve new characters and actions, 
help to build and motivate the continuity of the story. 

No other art form has so masterfully effected this 
technique of interposing and shifting of scenes, of 
the. suggestion, of simultaneous action By the use of 
Cn£s, and of Montage: that is, a series of kaleidoscopic 
actions occurring at the same time in different places. 
And yet, as we watch the picture, we get a contented 
feeling of an integrated whole. 

There are two personalities, whom we must cite 
as belonging exclusively to the motion pictures: the 
Fflm-Cutter and the Cameraman. It is the film-cutter, 
however, who, sitting in a cutting room, puts together 
the unedited reels of film and gives us the finished 
picture. Directors, writers and producers are also to 


be found in the theater. But these two technicians 
belong solely to the motion pictures. 

When the first experiments of talking pictures were 
made, the use of dialogue was both strange and, at 
that time, superfluous. The technique of wTiting for 
these incipient “talkies” was in the main an effort to 
maintain a correct balance between the panlontime 
of the silent picture and the spoken word, borrowed 
from the stage. 

Prior to the advent of talking pictures a film 
scenario read like a technical blueprint of camera 
shots and contained mainly descriptive narrative: 
what little dialogue there was in the script, was trans- 
lated into titles on the screen. Obviously, this tech- 
nique — of straight pantomime and intermittent flash- 
ing of dialogue (“he said” — “she said”) created a 
deep barrier between the silent audience and the 
silent characters on the screen. 

The audience inevitably felt a lack of identification 
with the protagonists and the .life they sought to enact, 
since the most human agency of communication — 
speech — ^was missing. What it saw was a dumb-show 
of life in black and white with verbal interpolations 
flashed in quotation marks. 

By these means an artificial distinction was made 
between what purported to be “reality” on the screen 
and “reality” in life. To be sure, such a distinction, 
to -a lesser degree, exists still. Even today we often 
condemn the Hollywood tendency to “glamorize” 
average conditions of life, to exaggerate dramatically 
the simple truths and emotions of our everyday ex- 
istence. But, in spite of this proclivity for exagjgeration, 
we frequently get truthful scenes of life which we 
understand and feel. And, if nothing more, the mere 
fact of listening to persons speaking on the screen 
helps to make their story and actions more believable; 
and thus, for us, more easily identifiable writh what 
we ourselves do and say. 

It is perhaps for this reason that the early silent 
pictures had reached an impasse. People wanted more 
than “dumb” entertainment. A new technical means 
— ^the most revolutionary being sound — ^had to be 
discovered. Once sound was found practicable, dia- 
logue on the screen came into its own. And with the 
use of the spoken word was bom new stories — stories 
which could never have been filmed in the silent era — 
and deepei^ and more adult dramatizations of life. 

Theoretically, however, we must accept the condi- 
tion that the chief success of the motion picture lies 
in its dramatic and visual exaggeration: not distor- 
tion, but magnification. 

TTie projection of people on the screen is in itself 
an exaggeration, since they are magnified beyond all 
proportions to the size and shape of real peopfe. 
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This form of g^^aniism should therefore be con- 
sistent. But* unfortunately, it is not. It has in it a 
significant contradiction : gigantism of form as op- 
posed to condensation of emotion- While it magnifies 
the physical aspects it narrows its emotional gamut. 
While it makes everything on the outside big — it con- 
trives to make ever}thing inside little. By comparison 
with its gigantic exteriors its range of emotional 
expression is reduced to a pin-point. 

It is therefore imporfant for the future ol the 
motion picture to extend equally the emotional gamut 
of the actor and the literary range of the screen writer- 
This can be accomplished chiefly by broadening the 
latitude of subjects, heretofore ignor^ or suppressed 
because of fear or prejudice, since the dramatization 
of ev6ry theme pertaining to life is a step forward in 
helping to emancipate the movies from deadening 
cliches. By such means the American motion picture 
can become, within the framework of its technique, 
an even more potent force in influencing public opin- 
ion and of enlightenment. Undoubtedly these will be 
the content of the film-story in the not-too-distant 
future. Entertainment will* df course, always be the 
determining factor in the production and writing of 
pictures. But the degrees of entertamment will appeal 
to the adult rather than to the misconceived juvenile 
mind. 

At any rate, many adult pictures have already been 
made along such lines; and more axe being readied 
for. production. We need cite a few serious pictures 
such as, for instance, *'Grapes of Wrath,” ^*Watch on 
the Rhine*” **Ox-Bow Incident,” ‘^Mrs. Miniver,” 
“North Star,” **Song of Bernadette,” “Random Har- 
ve^” “The Hangman,” “Tender Comrade,” “A Guy 
Named Joe,” “Madame Curie,” and many others;, 
while in the field of comedy we have had such intelli- 
gent pictures as **The More the Merrier,” “Stranger 
in Town,” “Talk of the Town,” “Lily Mars,*’ etc. 

It is this pictorial gigantism, however, this enlarged 
projection of people and movement whidb makes the 
motion picture so radically different than any other 
form. Neither on the stage — except in the early Greek 
tragedies where the actors used huge masks to portray 
gods or symbolize universal emotion — ^nor in opera, 
nor on the radio, are ordinary human beings magni- 
fied to twmty times their size. (In Tdevision, con- 
versely, the size of actors will be reduced to a few 
inches to conform to the small screen on the seL) 

However, the motion picture, within its confines, 
hm endeavored, since its inception, to pieftire Kfe 
rather than to comment on it, to project reality as we 
hxow it, visually. It has made littfe effort to concen- 
trate on or explore a condition or a situation. Its 
objecthre has always been pictorial reporting: that is, 
to show things as fiiey are, rather than as they should 


he. Perhaps it could and would do more were it not 
circumscribed by numerous taboos and restrictions; 
some self-imposed for its own protection, and others 
foisted upon it by rigid codes and production regula- 
tions. 

In due jiistice to the producers of motion pictures 
it should be stated that they have to contend with 
more legal and moral inhibitions than confront any 
other big industry. Because of its huge and diverse 
public following a picture is almost invariably “on 
the spot” in some part of the world. What, for instance, 
is considered offensive to one part of a country is 
inoffensive to another. What is acceptable te a Board 
of Censors in one state is severely disapproved by 
another in a different state. What we may coiisider 
“harmless” or “tame” in a picture may be condemned 
as “wild” and “immoral” by others. One can see, 
therefore, how difficult it is at times to produce pic- 
tures about subjects or situations that we think ought 
to be done. 

As such, the range of subjects available to the 
motion picture is perforce limited. The one kind of 
propaganda, however, which is neither dangerous, sub- 
versive, i*or unprofitable is — ^loye. 

There are very few pictures, indeed, which do not 
have a love story. And we have been so conditioned 
to expect one that, if for any reason it is absent, we 
must honestly admit to some disappointment. Love, 
however, is a very safe subject. It is, moreover, a 
universal subject. Social conditions vary not only in 
every different country; they frequently vary in differ- 
ent regions of the same country. A Northerner, for 
example, will look upon a Negro in a film in a different 
light than that of a Southerner. But a boy and a girl 
in love involves no social dispute, no individual criti- 
cism, as long as their eroticism conforms to all moral 
codes. 

This is a simple formula, acceptable, innocuous, and 
which pays high profits. It does not matter how im- 
probable or imreal are the situations which bring a 
boy and a girl together^ In fact, movies, by their very 
nature, are a i)erfect *Tairy-tale” medium. But as long 
as there is one grain of truth, one possibility that an 
established situation may occur to any of us, the 
audience will be tricked into accepting it as real. And 
it is on the basis of this tiny grain of truth that an 
audience wiH unconsciously identify itself with the 
conditions of life on the screen and accept everything 
— even if spurious — as true. 

A film may, as it does, exaggerate; but it must never 
give the impression of lying. The trick is to make 
your audience heUeve everything they axe seeing. At 
no point must it stop to question; because to question 
is invariably to disbelieve. The writer, therefore, must 
always Be sure that what he is trying to depict can 
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happen; and it usually does. He is selling a saga, 
ostensibly a saga of life. 

And he disarms his movie audience by making it 
believe that what happens to the persons in the film 
can just as readily happen to the persons in the audi- 
ence, provided the same conditions prevail. That is 
why in every motion picture, no matter how fantastic 
’the plot, there will be one lifelike fact, one irrefutable 
true situation, which the audience accepts spontane- 
ously. Once this fact is acknowledged the rest of the 
story is usually accepted with little resistance. 

The psychologists define this particular tendency as 
“wish-fulfillment'"; the film critics scornfully speak of 
it as an “oversimplified formula”; and the producers 
hail it as “good box oflSce.” 

Since an effort is always judged by its practical 
results, one is inclined to say that, of all, the producers 
are the shrewdest psychologists ! 

The making of a motion picture is the combined 
results of many specialists and technicians: the pro- 
ducer. writer, director, actor, script clerk, composer, 
cameraman, electrician, stage designer, prop man, cut- 
ter, and others. At some point of the production each 
enters the scene and contributes his important share. 
The loss or absence of any of these specific contribu- 
tions would result in an unfinished product. 

The writer is, of course, one of the most fimda 
mentally important factors in the construction of a 
motion picture- Without his script a production could 
not even begin. He furnishes more than a blueprint 
of dialogue and camera action. His script is the axis 
around which the entire production revolves. 

The technique of writing a screen play is at once 
simple and complex. It is simple in that, when work- 
ing with his producer (who has complete charge of 
the picture and is responsible for its results), the 
writer knows at least in outline what is the immediate 
goal of his script. 

It is complex because he knows, too, that usually 
what he has written may undergo a dozen changes by 
other writers. Rarely, indeed, does a producer or a 
writer know in advance — even if the picture is based 
on a play or a hook — ^what the finished script will be 
like. Conferences between writer and producer, be- 
tween producer and studio executives may affect every 
sequence; and thus alter every line of dialogue in a 
given sequence or even the entire scene itself. Some- 
times these changes are so radical that the original 
script has no resemblance to the finished screen play. 

The writer soon learns, when he begins to work for 
a Studio, that writing motion pictures is not like 
writmg a book, or a play, or a symphony: either of 
which is usually an individnal undertaking and re^ 
sponsibility. Writing for the scr^n is almost at the 


very outset a collaboration. Another writer may be 
assigned to work with him on a story. Or, at the behest 
of the producer, he is responsible for the screen treat- 
ment and a second writer is assigned to do the screen- 
play. Then other writers may be called in to dp revi- 
sions, either on specific scenes or on the entire script 
But these writers do not receive screen credit unless 
they have contributed one-fourth of original dialogue 
or scenes to the finished screen play. 

The chief function of the motion picture is to tell 
a story. The simpler the story the more ' interesting 
(for pictures) it can be told. Involved situations, com- 
plicated characterizations, intricate plot development, 
are taboo. Every motion picture is usually reduced to 
such a simple story-line that it can be told in a few 
words. That, no doubt, may be the reason for its 
universal appeaL 

The movies are not mterested in psychological or 
subjective probings of character, unless these can be 
translated into vivid action on the screen. 

That is why so much of a novel, when bought for 
the screen, must be rewritten and adapted to ' motion 
pictures. The author can — and usually does — devote 
page after page* to subjective analyses of his char- 
acters. But on the screen (at least in Hollywood) *^uch 
“searchings of the soul,” such psychological explora- 
tion of cause and effect, would be confusing, since 
the Camera can show only one dimension of life: what 
it sees. And what it sees are always objects in -motion. 

The introduction of live dialogue, of course, has 
helped extend this dimension, since speech can explain 
what the Camera can only show. And a character, 
instead of being — as he was before — a silent moving 
figure has now become a talking moving figure. This, 
at least, is closer to human identification. 

But the Camera is, first and always, the focal point 
of all characterization and action on the screen. And 
all film stories are geared to this visual function. 

Hence, the first thing a writer working in pictures, 
or one intending to write for the screen, must acquire 
is a Camera-Eye, He must learn to see people, life md 
action pictorially. This will enable him to concentrate 
chiefly on those factors in a story which can be 
adapted to pictorial translation. Obviously, all the 
nuances, subtleties and delicate shadings of charac- 
ter — so important to the serious novelist or play- 
wright — ^will have to he excluded. 

The motion picture, as it is now, is limited in the 
projection of such fine and essential human details. 
It is interested chiefly in the over-cdl character, the 
dominantly prevailing representation of the person- 
ality: in short, a tyx>e, sharply defined, whidi, when 
played against the other characters or the milieu, 
creates conflict and suspense. The movies are slowly 
emerging from the nit of types. But the average film 
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story is still dominated by overt action, visual con- 
flict. What it dramatizes is the struggle between vari- 
ous individuals in an established situation. Out of this 
is woven the fabric of the story. 

This is easy to comprehend since the basis of all 
motion pictures is essentially fiction. Any similarity 
to real life is purely coincidental, A motion picture 
does not purport to present life factually. It is enough 
that its situations resemble life. 

It is for this reason, mainly, that so many stories 
which are based on real life situations prove un- 
convincing on the screen. The fact that a particular 
situation happened — ^and thus by its very validity be of 
value to the movie — ^is not sufficient to merit its being 
filmed. 

A literal or realistic transposition of a biography 
or an autobiography from life to the screen would 
prove to be dull and even a failure. The basis of make- 
believe — the essential ingredient of a film story — is 
lost. The incidence of fiction instead of rising will 
spiral downward. And the illusion of probabUUy is 
canceled by the fact of actuality. 

Hence, those persons who always feel — and there is 
at least one such person in every family — that they 
have in their own lives the material of interesting 
film stories should, from this clarification, , recognize 
the fallacy of their deductions. 

To make a story exciting they must brmg more 
than the stamp of authenticity. A true story is not 
necessarily evidence of an exciting story. It is not the 
mdimdual uniqueness of a story which makes it inter- 
esting; but, rather, its general appeal and universal 
significance. 

The criteria should be something like this: not that 
I particular situation — ^granting its suspense and ex- 
titement — ^happened to me (as a specific in dividual) ; 
but can this very stoie situation happen to anybody 
jlse in the same circumstances? If Ac answer is no, 
jrou have no screen story. If the answer is yes, then 
^ou have at least the ^ssibility of one. 

It is this identification with the general, rather than 
vith the specifically individual, which explains the 
tniversal appeal of the motion picture. A film story, 
elating an adventure about people and life, is usually 
ndusive rather than exclusive. In it everybody sees a 
Me of himself; not one person all of AifS 

t IS this dramatization of the individual in terms of 
very tn a n that is the basis of stoiytdling in motion 
lictures. 

There is, moreover, a technical reason for the usual 
allure of transposing real-life situations to the screen 
hd making them convincing. 

A ]MurticuIar incident in life may, and usually is, 
xmt^ psrecisdy at its dimax. It reaches its hipest 
bgree of conflict and emotion at its consummatioii. 


But in life that climax is usually the foundation of 
further continued action. Upon it other actions de- 
velop and ensue. It is not the end but the beginning; 
for life goes on. 

In motion pictures, conversely, the climax is always 
the end. Nothing can possibly occur after that, except 
the unseen assurance of other denouements. But these, 
you will notice, are never shown. Like the inevitable 
conclusion of a fairy-tale— “they liyed happily forever 
after” — the story ceases when it reaches the climax. 
This is the major difference — ^at least in principle — 
between life on the screen and life in fact. 

Moreover, the technique of writing motion pictures 
differs considerably from the technique of reporting 
actual facts. A motion-picture story knows, at its in- 
ception, precisely where it should go and what will 
happen by the time it reaches the end. No such guar- 
antee or prophetic foresight is vouchsafed us in life. 

A motion-picture story, also, is built tqion defi- 
nite technical rules. It has a beginning, a middle, 2md 
a conclusion. Each is integrally related. Conflict and 
suspense are introduced early so that the story can 
retain excitement and mount progressively as it con- 
tinues. This, of course, may be considered to be 
mechanical*: but it is foolproof and necessary. 

It is this progressive elaboration of plot and action 
which keeps an audience alert and intercsted. 

It is at this juncture that the element of fiction*— 
or imagination — ^is most important Once the basis of 
the story is accepted as real, the audience will sit back 
and see what will happen. Interest will depend on 
the ingenious technique of combining fiction with 
what appears to be fact 

But the writer must be careful of stretching the 
credulity of the audience. There is a limit to the 
inclusion of fiction in an ostensibly tt*ue-to-life picture. 
(And every motion picture, no matter how fantastic 
the plot, has some basic situation which is true to 
life.) The danger of over-fictionizing a story, unless 
its chief objective is to be feompletely fictional or 
escapist, lies in tiie fact that the audience will not, 
beyond a certain credulous point, identify itself with 
the life and the characters on the screen, ^yond that 
point the audience will look upon the story as im- 
believahle. And an unbelievable story is usually a dull 
story, at least for the screen^ It is dull because the 
audience, lawyers eager to identify it^lf with the 
probable situations of the story and the characters, 
will, from that point fo;*ward, consider them only to 
be improbable. And improbability is the giveaway that 
the whole story is a piece of fiction; and therefore 
a hoax. This is dangerous, sin9e the ultinuite objective 
of almost every motion picture is to convmce and to 
evoke ''emotional participation of the audience with 
the screen characters. 
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What, technically, is the fundamental basis of the 
photoplay? 

can be summarized in a word: action. 

Action is the function which makes the story move; 
it enables the plot to acquire dramatic momentum 
within a definite, prearranged and convincing frame. 

The word ‘‘action,” however, requires redefinition 
or, rather, clarification. 

To many persons action presupposes unrestrained 
physical movement, wild disorder and violence, whole- 
sale murder and gore. This is not action. This is plain 
chaos. 

Turbulence, without reason, or arbitrary melodrama 
is no synonym for normal activity, no matter to what 
degree of visual excitation it attains. Action must 
still be governed by rational motivation. 

Action springs essentially from what the charac- 
ters do naturally; from what the particular situation 
or circumstance compels them to do. Every action 
should always have the appearance of being inevi- 
table. 

An easy rule to remember is this: If something 
happens to a character on the screen it should, under 
the same circumstances, be able to happen to a person 
in real life. If it cannot, then either a substitute action 
should be found or the entire action be eliminated. 
For nothing is more suspect than what is seen and 
not believed. The entire illusion of reality is thereby 
destroyed. The eye is far more critical than the ear. 
And the writer must never give it cause to reject 
what it sees, even if what it sees in a transposed 
form is based on fact 

Moreover, the leap from fact, which may be the 
basis of the story, to fancy, when the story is pro- 
jected onto the screen, is instantaneously a leap from 
conviction to skepticism. And if one goes beyond that 
single point of credence, the entire argument one 
wishes to make is lost 

This is all the more emphasized because an inci- 
dent in real life can be, and frequently is, an isolated 
incident, complete in itsdf; whereas in a motion 
picture, which relates a story of life, all incidents are 
connected and must emerge basically from the very 
spine of the story. Moreover, they must progress the 
story. A picture cannot stop to explain the reasons 
for a particular action or the involvement of charac- 
ters in a given situation. It must show these reasons 
in terms of dramatic action : concretely and pic- 
torially. 


Hence, a description of an action is obviously 
worthless. The action must describe itself in concrete, 
visual images. One cannot write about a situation. 
One must project the situation itself, with 'all its 
dramatic ramifications. 

There is, also, the matter of conflict to which wft 
must give some thought. 

Conflict can be defined as the struggle for a de- 
cision between two opposing forces, either in oneself 
or with an outside adversary. However, the adversary 
need not always be a human one. It can be impersonal, 
such as one’s milieu or society Vilh which the char- 
acter may be at war. It is, however, this contest for 
a decision which creates conflict.' 

In oneself it may be the ultimate victory of a good 
conscience over a wicked act. Outside of oneself it 
may assume the form of a clash of wills between two 
strong opponents. 

The struggle should, however, for the sake of 
dramatic tension, be waged between two strong forces. 
These forces need not necessarily be of equal potency. 
In fact, they are usually unequal, so that the decision 
remains undetermined until the very end. 

Two forces of similar proportionate strength would, 
when contending for a decision, invariably result in 
a stalemate. And a stalemate, for lack of disparity, is 
always negative. A decision must he positive. One 
must be either defeated or victorious. But even the 
weaker opponent should possess the will and poten- 
tiality of superior strength, so that when a -clash 
ensues with the apparently stronger character, both 
will be evenly matched and the weaker may turn out 
to be the stronger. 

Conflict, then, may be said to be a struggle between 
two forces contending for one decision. 

For greater dramatic effect the conflict should be 
emotional rather than physicaL 

Physical contest is more a matter of muscular 
endurance. Two men pummeling each other reduces 
the conflict to a primitive or animal level. Emotional 
conflict, on the other hand, raises the contest to a 
human leveL Moreover, a physical joust may result 
only in a temporary decision; while emotional con^ 
Sict, having attained a decision, is mere permanent. 

The degree of dramatic tension depends on the 
intensity of the conflict waged between tbe two oppo- 
nents. We are always interested in and excited by a 
fight. The more human the issue is at stake, the 
more dramatic will be the struggle to attain a d^ision; 
and the more emotional wiU be our own reaction to 
it when it is ultimately reached. 

But if an opponent, for any reason, is so palpably 
weak and unstable that he lacks the will to fight, our 
interest in him and his problem abates to the poin^t 
of indifference. We are interested in him in propor- 
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tion to his own interest. Our reactions to his struggle, 
his suffering, his anguish, or happiness are determined 
by the intensity of his own. If he is indifferent, so 
are we. "R'e have no sympathy for a coward. We do 
not identify ourselv^ with an obvious weakling. We 
may, it is true, have either pity or contempt for him; ’ 
but hardly any r{si>ect. 

It is therefore important, for our dramatic sus- 
pense, that our two opponents be strong; with our 
hero, at the end, proving the stronger. It may be that 
he will be caught or involved in a situation to which 
he cannot give a decision; or that he may be com- 
pelled to make a decision; or that he w^ill struggle 
against making a decision. However, the very act of 
struggling is already dramatic and emotionally stimu 
lating. As long as he continues to fight, we are inter 
csted. Il is when he gives up fighting, for no apparent 
reason, that we lose interest. 

For the sake of dramatic continuity, however, the 
struggle should be consummated, one way or another. 
It is hardly necessary that the hero always emerge 
the victor. Sometimes circumstances or other forces 
may prove stronger than he. He may be in conflict 
with something which he cannot vanquish; but- which, 
tragically, will vanquish him. 

But, at least, we have seen him struggle. We have 
watched him in the act of trying to effect a decision- 
And if he loses, it will not be because he is the 
weaker; but that his opponent was the stronger. We 
will, in any case, sympathize with him. And sympathy 
is absolutely essential to our hero. 

In any drama of life it is imperative that an audi- 
ence be partisan. It must love the hero and the heroine; 
and hate the villain. It must suffer with them when 
obstacles are thrust in their way. It must share their 
final moment of triumph. Il must sympathize with the 
cause of right; and detest the cause of wrong. It 
must, in short, take sides. An audience dislikes being 
neutraL It wants to identify itself fully with every- 
thing our hero does and says. And the success of a 
play or a motion picture will depend upon how 
poignantly this identification will be effected. 

From the foregoing the reader may well inquire, 
at this juncture, if there are any secrets to writing 
motiem pictures; if perchance there exists some “open 
sesame** to becoming a successful screfm writer. 

There is only one answer to aH these questions: 
Ability. 

First, ability to write; ability to invent dramatic 
dtnations; ability to devcJop a dramatic idea to its 
xsnpieliom 

*nus is not easy, for modon-picturc writing. Eke 
any other expressive art, requires imagination, in- 
eOigem^ and experience. 


It is not sufficient that one have a good idea for a 
story. One must he able to manipulate that idea into 
a form which will have meaning and appeal to all 
kinds of people. Moreover, the story must be about 
something and must say something, not necessarily 
profound or philosophical; but it must contain at 
least a germ of logic and conviction, since every 
picture, even a farfetched comedy, is a story about 
human beings. And as there are natural limitations 
to what a human being can do, so there are logical 
limitations to what a story can tell. It is the recogni- 
tion of these, as well as other, important factors that 
will help determine the salability of an original story; 
and the promise of fulfillment of a writer’s talent in 
this lucrative field. 

There is but one way to learn how to write motion 
pictures. One should see them; study them; and 
learn the unique technique of their construction. 

Ask yourself what were the salient things about 
certain pictures that impressed you? Was it the story? 
Was it the way it was conceived and written? Was it 
tiie characterization? Did the story move you? Was 
it believable while you watched it? If so; why? Did 
you forget yourself while looking at a picture? Or, to 
put it another way, did you forget that you were 
sitting in movie house so real and impressive was 
the picture you were seeing? 

All these questions are important. In their answers 
lie at least one of the secrets of what makes motion 
pictures on the whole so entertaining. 

And if your own story comes close to what you 
have discovered to be the technical secret of other 
stories, and provided you have all the other qualifi- 
cations necessary to a writer# then you may consider 
yourself as having at least a chance of becoming a 
screen writer. 

From this point on your fortune is in the hands of 
Fate and the story editors of half dozen major Sfudios. 

As a footnote; this writer must in all candor admit 
that the foregoing chapter makes no pretense of being 
complete in all the details of teaching one how to 
write screen plays. Much more space, than allotted 
here, would be required for such a task- Moreover, 
one learns, as an old saw says, not by reading but 
by doing. However, any discussion of a craft is stimu- 
lating and even instructive. * If the reader jWill go 
away from this chapter with a better understanding 
of the motion picture as a whole, and a clearer con- 
ception of the intricacies of the photoplay, then the 
writer will fed that his efforts have not been in vain. 
At least he will have the satisfaction of believing 
that what he has writtei will stimulate the rea&r to 
creative thinking and, corollarily, to creative writing. 




Material that Movie Studios Want 

Paul Nathan 



Paul S. Nathan is assistant play editor with Paramount Pictures. His 
department covers practically everything that appears in print or on 
the stage and is constantly on the lookout for plays in script that are 
worth backing on the stage. With his boss, John Byram, he reports to 
the studio on Broadway productions and on anything in print from a 
magazine article to a book that has potential movie material. 


It is not easy for the beginning writer to sell to pic- 
tures, and in my first draft of this chapter I advised 
him not to try. I suggested instead that he aim for 
book or magazine publication or even stage produc- 
tion. The picture company editorial departments, I 
pointed out, cover practically everyfliing that appears 
in print; they compete with one another to get ad- 
vance looks at novels still in galleys; they are so avid 
for plays that they all but filch them off Max Gordon’s 
or Guthrie McQintic’s desk before these gentlemen 
themselves have had a chance to glance at the title 
and cast of characters; they hound literary agents 
week in and week out asking to see anything in 
any form whatever which might contain a picture 
ides 

My argumait in the first draft was based on the 
fact that the film studios, interested as they are in 
new material, actually buy very litde of it, for two 
good reasons: (1) Holly wt)od has recently been mak- 
ing fewer than five hundred films a year, and (2) of 
these 490 or so, many are W'itten to order ri^t on 
the lot. I quoted statistics to show that through their 
New York, Hollywood, and in some cases London 
offices the companies might cover as many as six or 
eight thousand titles anim^y — ebooks (non-fiction as 
wcH as fiction), magazine stories and artides, screen 
originals, stage and radio scripts. I demonstrated, in 
effect, t hat the likdlihood of any sinipe literary effort 
being bought for the movies was mathematic^dly re- 
mote; that, furthermore, you would stand jtist as good 


a chance of selling a novel or short story or play to 
Hollywood as an original written directly for the 
screen*; and that it was unwise to write originals, since 
the number of possible purchasers is limited (ther^ 
are only eight major studios) and since you would 
probably get paid more — or would at least get paid 
twice — ^for material which had first appeared else- 
where. 

I was in substantial agreement with another member 
of the Paramount editorial department, . Mr. Richard 
Mealand, our New York story editor. Mr. Mealand had 
an article called ‘‘Why Write for the Movies?” in the 
thirty-eighth anniversary issue of Variety (January 5, 
1944), and this article concluded: ‘Tn other words, 
don’t write directly for pictures, if you’re an amateur. 
The odds against you are enormous, the time you 
spend can be put to better uses and you can make a 
lot more money by first selling the magazine rights, 
then the hook and play rights, then the radio rights — 
and if it’s that good, then well come running after 
you with enough money to pay your surtaxes and a 
little left over besides.” 

I am grateful to have been asked to contribute a 
chapter on writing for the screen to this book; for in 
the proce^ of setting down what I thought were my 
ideas on the subject in that fijrst draft, I gradually 
came to discover that t didn’t really believe these 
ideas at alL It is true, as I have said, that it is not 
easy to sell to pictures. But let us be honest and logi- 
cal one step further. Is it easv to sell stories to mum. 
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zines? Is it easy to get Harpers or Random House 
to publish your novel? (And isn’t there an awful lot 
of labor involved in writing a novel as compared with 
an original?) Is it easy to find a producer for a play? 
It seems to me that the same answer will fit all these 
questions. Unless you are a gifted or at least a glib 
author with a flow of ideas and a professional way 
of presenting them, you are probably going to have 
a tough time making your mark in any medium. No 
doubt the magazine field is a bit more promising than 
the others; the standards of the pulps aren’t too high, 
assuming you have the special Imack which such 
fiction demands; a thin plot will carry you farther 
in a «hort story than in other lines of writing; you 
probably have more markets, and a magazine can 
better afford to take a chance on you than can, for 
example, a film company, w^hich is likely to spend 
seven or eight hundred thousand dollars on one 
picture. 

What we may say, then, is that magazines offer a 
fair opportunity to the new writer; and perhaps this 
is also the case with radio, though I don’t happen to 
know. Blit no branch of writing is going to pay divi- 
dends unless the writer has something on the ball. 
And should he happen to be unusually well equipped, 
he will, nine times out of ten, be successful in any 
branch he chooses. 

So I find myself reversing my earlier position. Do 
you want to write an original story for the screen? 
Then by all means proceed — and hope that you are 
good. Be sure, too, that the idea you have in mind 
Is really a picture idea. By this I mean don’t try to 
blow up a skimpy anecdote to feature-picture length; 
don’t mistake the screen for a lecture platform; and 
if your theme is more suited to a Proustian novel in 
ten volumes or an epigrammatic play,. let yourself be 
guided accordingly. 

There are rules connected with the writing of orig- 
inals, but they are not inflexible. It is well, however* 
to keep certain prohibitions in mind. These emanate 
chiefly from the Hays office, and you will be doing 
yourself no service to buck them. Murder may not be 
committed in a picture unless the murderer ultimately 
pays for his crime. (Lillian Heilman had to fight the 
Hays office to keep ^Wajch on the Rhine’^ intact on 
the screen; her hero, you will recall, killed a fascist 
and wasn’t shown being punished for it. Miss Heilman 
argued that after aU, we are supposed to*, be killing 
fascists these days, and she won out; but to all intents 
and purposes the prohibition still stands.) Stories 
dealing with the dope traffic are taboo. Kidnaping 
is frowned upon. Sfexual and moral irregularity must 
b4 .treated discreetly if at alL Right now the subject of 
juvenile deKnquency is a particularly delicate pne, 
since the gotemment has its own theories about how 


this issue should be approached and the studios are 
co-operating with the government. 

It is not necessary to go further into the do’s and 
don’ls- Anyone who has seen enough movies to write 
intelligently for them has a pretty good .notion of 
what is permissible. He is also, I suspect, familiar 
with the conventional grooves into which most pic- 
tures fall. The average original bought for production 
sticks fairly close to formula, in basic pattern w’hile 
ingeniously varying the details. Of course the most 
notable films venture into fresher territory; but if you, 
a new writer, want to make a sale, you might save 
up your ideas for trailblazQ-s. like ‘"Tlie Gieat Mc- 
Ginty,” ‘‘Ail That Money Can Buy,” and ‘The In- 
former” till a little later on in your career w’hen your 
name carries some weight, and content yourself at 
present with less venturesome projects. I am under 
the impression that none of the foregoing trio would 
have been produced if the artists and craftsmen re- 
sponsible for them had not been in a position to 
command respect — and studio facilities — on the basis 
of past performance. 

Authors who come to Paramount’s New York 
office seeking information on how to wrrite originals 
are sometimes handed a copy of “Take a Letter, 
Darling . . by George Beck. This was released as 
a picture not many months ago with Rosalind Russell 
and Fred MacMurray in the starring roles, and as an 
example of the pure entertainment film it is a sound 
model. It will not be feasible in our volume to print 
more than the beginning of Mr. Beck’s story as it was 
first submitted to Paramount, since it runs to seventy- 
eight double-spaced typewritten pages. (Originals can 
be as long or as short as they need be; twenty-five 
pages is a usual length.) For our purposes Mr. Beck’s 
first fourteen pages are sufficient to give a general 
idea of what most originals are like. 

“Take a Letter, Darling . . .” is told, you will notice, 
in the present tense. Tlie present has a special imme- 
diacy about it; it is automatically employed when 
one moviegoer gives a play-by-play account to an- 
other: “Then Clark Gable picks her up in his arms 
and carries her upstairs. As soon as he sets her down 
she slaps him. Boy, what a scene!” 

Your friend, who is spoiling the picture for you 
by divulging the plot, is trying to make you see what 
he saw; the writer of an original also must help you 
visualize what he, in his mind’s eye, is already view- 
ing on a movie screen. Not only is the present tense 
one of igb common devices; he will introduce pictorial 
images, too, and enough dialogue to set thfe tone and 
suggest the pace. There should be an avoidance of 
subjective description, of passages telling us how 
the characters fed and what their innermost thon^ta 
are. You can’t see a thought — ^but you can see a 
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scornful smile or a mischievous glint The author of 
an original Iries^ additionally, not to infringe on the 
director's or scenario ^^riter's domain; he does not 
gn in loo much for technical details, such as dissolves. 


closeups, elaborate montages, etc., even though he 
may have^ideas about them. 

Now for “Take a Letter, Darling . . : 


inrbeirs column in The Mirror. A pair of thumbs holding the newspaper which is shaking violently: 

"... even for the ‘21’ it was quite a brawl. The lovely Vaniteaser, Rita Lefkovitz, swung 
ihe magnum with zest at the doughty MacGregor’s head. Mac ducked in time and hooked 
a short snappy right to Rita’s gorgeous left orb which ended *the fracas promptly despite 
the * rings of the customers for an encore . . 


Camera pulls back to reveal C. B. Atwater, seventy-seven, senile and verging on apoplexy at what 
he has just read. 

Mumbling strangledly, he fumbles frantically for the door of his limousine as the car comes to a 
stop before the imposing Atwater building on 47th Street and Park Avenue. 

In the lobby, as Atwater barges toward the elevators, the elevator starter is surreptitiously scanning 
his.copy of Winchell and chuckling delightedly at the same item. At sight of the choleric Atwater, he 
hides the paper behind his back and clacks his castanets. The elevator boy is also reading the item. He 
hears the castanets, drops his paper, his eyes rolling back dn his black face as Atwater enters his car. 

Atwater continues to mutter incoherently to himself as the elevator shoots upward. The only other 
passenger, a well-set-up young man, is intently reading a copy of Coronet^ admiring some fuU-coIor 
plate reproductions of famous paintings by Van Gogh, Daumier and Winslow Homer. 

The car comes to a sudden stop and the young man winces as his stomach rebels. The doors slide 
open and Atwater leaves the car Kke a scared rabbit. 

“Twenny-eight,” the operator calls for the young man’s ‘benefit. “This is it, Mister.” 

“Oh?” 


“Atwater, Stacy an’ Gordon, you wanted, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, thanks . . 

*‘An’ that li’I ol’ man was Mist’ Atwater hisself.” 

The young man steps out of the car, puzzled at a sudden guffaw of uncontrolled laughter from the 
elevator boy. 

For a moment he stands uncertainly in the middle of a large reception office, then shrugs and 
^ wide desk behind which a switchboard operator is doing several things at once. She cranes 
her head over her desk to keep the irate back of old man Atwater in sight; in one hand she holds a copy 
of The Mirror; her other hand is busy ja mm i n g plugs into her switchboard as she says hurriedly into 
the mouthpiece clamped to her head: 

“Cheezit, here he comes!” i- 


As Atwater progresses the length of the huge office of which the reception room is but a 
appendage, girl employees hastfly thrust their copies of Winchell into the drawers of their desks. The 
heads of all turn to follow the old man. 


Atwater comes to a door at the far end of the office. He halts abruptly and glowers hatefully at 
tto lettering which reads: “A. M. MacGr^or.” Muttmring louder, he turns on his heel and hurries off 
toward another door bearing his own name. 


The moment he’s out of sight, out come all those copies of The Mirror folded to WincheU. The 
big office becomes noby with tittem and giggles. 

The switchboard girl yanks all the plugs from her board and settles down to read her pajfer. She 
becomes conscious of the young man standing patiently beside her desk. 

“Yea?” 

** } young man begins, reaching into hb pocket for a letter from which he reads 

. . . A* M. MacGregor.”' 

ITic gbkgrixEiaces. “So would I. You a reporter?” 

“No.” 


She lo^ him over again, more carefully thb time and with evident intei:est. The young man shifts 
oncomfortably under her scrutiny: ^ 

“Not m yet. Who’s callings please?” 
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"Name of Vemey. Tom Vemey. Fve got a letter of introduction here and . . 

"Oh . . the girl says. And, "Oh.. . .!” She smiles archly, knowingly. "A job?” 

Tom is puzzled. "Why — ^why, as a matter of fact, yes . * •” 

He is even more puzzled and a little annoyed when the girl nods secretively to herself then points 
to the far end of the large office adjoining. "If you wanna wait, I guess it’s all right. Straight ahead- 
You’ll see the name on the door . . 

Muttering his thanks, Tom nods curtly and proceeds in the direction indicated. The girl looks after 
him, whistles softly and murmurs, "Yummeeee!” while her busy hands plug a half dozen lines into 
her board. 

Immediately, several phones ring on as many desks in tfie large office. "Mac’s new one’s headed 
your way. Quick, take a look,” the switchboard girl’s voice announces. 

The girls look up from their phones to stare at Tom as he walks by their desks. Behind his back, 
they exchange knowing looks, winks and whispers. 

"Not bad...” 

"Keen, huh?” 


In the board room, gathered about * the long director’s table, Messrs. Stacy and ’Gordon, together 
with their cordon of nephews and sons-in-law, are listening nervously to the ravings of their senior 
partner, Mr. Atwater. The old man is going rather well with the words, proving that his long years in 
the advertising business were not wasted: 

"• , . not for another minute will I tolerate such — such goings on. Brawling in public!! What, 
gentlemen, d’you suppose our clients will say to this — ^ihis publicity? We represent some of the oldest 
and most respectable business institutions in the country. We are ourselves the oldest, most respected 
advertising agency in the business. Shall I permit the reputation built by long years of assiduous labor 
by my father, my grandfather and myself to be shattered in one night by the antics, amorous or 
pugilistic of a — a young whippersnapper like MacGregor? No gentlemen ... So long as I am your 
chairman and senior member of this firm with 57% of the voting stock to vote as I see fit, I see fit to vote 
ihe immediate termination of MacGregor’s affiliation with us . . 

Stacy and Gordon, his juniors by a couple of decades, plead for their indispensable Mac. They 
promise personally to reform MacGregor. Never again will Mac feature in such escapades as last nidi’s 
at ^1.” If Mr. Atwater will only consider, they’re certain they can do something. 

"Nothing doing, gentlemen. My patience is exhausted. Quite/’ Atwater slaps viciously at the 
offending newspaper. "Striking women in night dubs! What next? I’ve overlooked too many of these 
MacGregor incidents in the past on your insistence, gentlemen. You’ve promised before to reform 
MacGregor with absolutely no results. You even tried to get Mac to marry, thinking that would do 
some good . 

"Can we help it,” Stacy almost sobs, ^‘if Mac isn’t the marrying Idnd?” 

"Apparently not,” Atwater concedes gruffly; and once more dips into his memory of recent scanda- 
lous happenings anent MacGregor. In the midst of this new tirade, the door flies open and there is a 
chorused gasp from all, followed by an explosion of silence. 

The cause of this is a girl, thwipah aixd beautiful in spite of the mannish cut business suit she 
wears which fails to conceal her- utter femininity, her supremely weQ-put-tbgethemess. 

‘The tippest tip-top of the morning to you gentlemen,” die says to alL 

All eyes turn toward old Atwato: who is clearing his throat prq>aratory to some pontific utterance^ 
But the girl doean’t give him a chance to get started. From a briefcase^ she takes a legal-looking docu- 
ment and drop^ it in the geometrical nnddle of the long table. 

^^That little piece of foolscap, gentlemen, represents one million, fifty thousand dollars to tKI« 
agency,” she says. ^Tt’s the Coca-Cola account all duly signed and hereby delivered by me personally ” 

Immediately there are indistinguishable little cries and throat noises as all the men dive for the 
palter. Old Atwater, for aHhis years, is first to the prize. 

"Ack-^actueHy? I” he gasps, his hands trembling as he uofolds the document. 

"Actually,” beams the girL "Seven million a year to speucL And fifteen percent of it is ours . . 

All the are staring pop-eyed over Atwater’s shoulder at die magic contract 

"My usual stipend of 5 percent of new busmess wiU run to,«let me see,” die girl says,- figoring 


mentally, ‘Tifteen percent of seven million. That’s a million, fifty thousand in commissions to Atwater, 
Stacy and Gordon. And my 5 percent of that will be exactly 52 thousand, five hundred.’ 

AH the men whistle at the astronomical sum. ‘Ts— is that signature genuine, Mac?” 

“Even if it’s a forgery, I can sell it to Miller and Dwan, our closest competitors, for twenty-five 
percent to me,” says Mac. For this little lady is the MacGregor in person. 

''^They’ve been trving to persuade me to Qome ovwr with them. But you know me, boys . . . loyalty, 

I always say . . 

“H-however in the world did you get that old nickel-nurser, to sign?” Atwater demands breathlessly. 

“Oh, Hambleton’s not so old,” Mac says with a demure wink at Stacy, Gordon and all the younger 
men, who cast down their eyes and snicker behind their hands. 

“It vras a pretty near Aing at that,” she goes on with a reminiscent smile as she regards the knuckles 
of her right hand. Blowing on them, she continues: “Some floozie almost queered the whole thing. Tried 
to horn in on old Hammy and me. Imagine a dame trying to grab off my man . , 

Once more silence as the men look nervously toward old Atwater, then at the newspaper he has 
clenched in his fist like a club. 

Atwater is himself aware of the stares and knows what is expected of him. He clears his throat. 
“Oh — ah — ^MacGregor,” he begins sternly, then frightened himself at the threat in his voice, tempers it 
and begins again, softly: “Oh— er — ^MacGregor, I ah — er — ^think we ought . . 

Which is as far as he gets when Mac interrupts with r “Not now. Lots to do, and I’ve got someone 
waiting . . She walks to the door and out with all the eyes glued on her till she’s gone 

Now the eyes turn to old Atwater and his open mouth. He tries to stare them down; fails, and, 
gathering the last tattered remnants of his dignity about him, stalks from the room. The moment he’s gone, 
the men pound each other’s backs >vith right good will and all sigh ecstaticaUy in unison, “Seven million 
bucks . . 

In Mac’s office, Tom Vemey is still waiting. He is leaning back in his chair, legs stretchec^ out before 
him, head tilted toward the ceiling. A girl enters with a sheaf of papers, ogling him as she advances 
toward the big desk, and trips over his feet. 

She recovers her balance, places the papers on the desk and exits, still scrutinizing Tom. He waxes 
uncomfortable and feels of his tie and hair self-consciously. 

Another girl enters, empty-handed. She too gives Tom the wide-eyed double O as she advances to 
the desk, takes the same sheaf of papers delivered a moment before and is about to exit. 

‘“Sa-ay!l” Tom blurts. “What’s the idea, anyway? That’s the fourth time that bunch of blank X’^ges 
has been in and out of here.” 

The girl exclaims, “Oh . . . ! 1” in dismay and hurries out. 

In the comdor, just outside the door, she is met by three other girls, all of whom make a grab 
for the sheaf of papers. 

“He’s wise to this paper gag,” the first girl says. “Gotta try something different.” 

“Just my luck,” mutters one of the disappointed. “Is he as keen as Marge and Alice say?” 

“Keener , . .” 

“Real— ly?” 

“Better looking than Mister Bums?” 

“Four times ...” 

“Gee!” 

The girls push the door op^ just a crack and peer through at Tom. After a moment, a chorused 
sigh escapes them. 

“He’D do,” whispers one. 

Leave it to Mac to pick ’em,” another wheezes enviously. 

“Mmm, Baby!” the third gets out. 

Suddenly they glance behind themselves at sound of someone coming and flee in disordered rout 

Mac has come up behind them. She looks after them, frowning; then shrugs and enters. Tom rises 
and she waves at him to be seated again. Now she r^ards him apjffaisin^y, looks back toward the door 
where she surprised huddlea girls, and suddenly grins. 

“Sorry yon had t, wail, Mr. Vernon,” she apolt^iaes. 

“Vemey,” Tom corrects hra-. ‘Thomas R, Vemey.” 
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**Sorry . , . Now then, where were we?” 

‘This letter,” Tom says, pushing the letter toward her. “Remember?” 

“Oh, yes. From Bill Pearson. Good old Bill!” She unfolds the letter, scans it briefly. “He says youVe 
a clever lad and couldn’t I fiind some use for you around here . . 

“It would be very nice ... I could use a steady job and a steady salary.” 

Mac swings round in her swivel chair to stare out the window. A reminiscent smile tugs at the 
comers of her mouth. 

^Old Bill . . .! Didn’t we have some hi^ old times in the good old . . 

She catches herself suddenly and becomes brisk. “What can you do in an advertising outfit?” 

“We-ell, I dunno, Fm sure,” Tom replies modestly. “Not any worse than anyone else with average 
intelligence.” 

“H’m,” she regards him sidelong. “You certainly talk yourself up big.” 

The phone bell rings as Mac is about td say something further. She reaches automatically for the 
instrument and says, “Yes?” A pause as she makes a face, then abruptly: “I don’t want to talk to that 
semi-senile old buzzard . . . Tell him Fm out to lunch or . . Now she gasps audibly. “OH . , . this is 
you . . .1 Well, Martin, darling - . .! No, of course not, dear. I meant my secretary . . . Since when are 
yon semi-senile? A robust, hearty man of forty-two . . • Really? Forty-seven? I never suspected it 
. . . Not in a million years . . . Why Fd be delighted, Martin. With you it’d be heavenly. ...” A pause, 
then : ‘’^Oh, your wife too — ? Certainly, Fd love to meet her . . 

Mac is uncomfortably aware of Tom’s knowing grin as he hears her side of this conversation. She 
makes a face at the phone held in her hand. ♦ 

“Ye-es, I’ll be there on the dot . . . ’Ey . . .** 

She hangs up muttering, “Silly old coot Never see sixty again” and flips on her inter-office speaker. 
“Bums! Mister Bums, are you there?” 

No answer and she’s boiling. She picks up her telephone. “Where in the name of heaven is that 
secretary of mine?” 

The girl at the switchboard reminds her: “Bui Miss MacGregor, surely you remember Mr. Bums 
resigned yesterday?” 

‘^Resigned? Whatever for?” 

“Surdy you haven’t forgotten the scene his wife created when you . • .” 

“Never mind,” Mac snaps and hangs up with a bang. 

There is a pregnant pause as die regards Tom intently. 

“Stand up,” she orders suddenly. 

Tom rises, feeling very silly. 

“How d’you look in clothes, Mr. Vernon?” 

“Vemey. The name is Vemey.” A delayed take as he gets the import of her question. “Clothes?” 
He looks down at his trousers, pulls his jacket about him like a nudist initiate making his debut 

Mac waves that away : “1 mean a decent suit” 

“What’s wrong with this?” Tom wants to know. “It’s nearly new; bought it only last year in — ^ 

“Can you handle a knife and fork . . .?” 

“I haven’t been doing much of that lately,” Tom admits wryly. “That’s why I’m ready to go to 
work . . 

“1 mean, d’you know a salad fork from an oyster fork — all the litde social usages?” 

‘"I— I think so.. ” 

“Dance?” 

“Y-yes, when necessary.” 

“H’m . . Mac surveys him again, intently. Tom is completdy flabbergasted; but it’s as nothing 
when die suddenly outs with: “I’ll give you a try . . . as my secretary.” 

“Secr^ary?” 

“That’s what I said. The job pays fifty a wedc while you’re breaking in. After you’re of some use^ 
you’ll be paid what you’re worth-^-as long as you’re worth it” 

“W-wdI, thanks — ” Tom b^ins gratefully. “But Fm afraid I don’t know a thing about typing or 
taking dictation . . 

“Beside the point, and unnecessary. There’re pimty of girls out there who can do that expertly • . . 
By the way, are you married orvanything?” 
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Tom shakes his head, unable to find his voice. 

**Any dependents?” 

“One- Me,” he answers. 

Mac nods with finality and picks her phone up, demanding to sp^«k to: “Persopnel— And make 
it snappy — I 

The switchboard girl makes a face at her mouthpiece and inserts a plug in her board. She listens 
in as Mac tells the Personnd department that one Thomas Vemey has just been employed at fifty a 
week to start as of this day and to add his name to the pajrroll and give him a social security number. 
The switchboard girl is promptly scandalized and plugs in several more plugs. Once more the phones 
on the desks of the several girls in the big office ring simultaneously. They pick up their phones and 
listen as the switchboard girl’s voice informs them that: “He’s in . . . Wouldn’t you just know it? She 
hired him just like that!” 

Tom’s bewilderment soars even higher when Mac, after inducting him to an office next door to her 
own, says: “This is your office from now on- Now understand me, Vemey . . . We’ll get along as long 
as you remember to forget I’m a woman and that you’re a man, see? Four of your predecessors went 
out of here on their ears the minute they forgot about it. Our relationship is strictly on the emoloyer- 
employee basis, understand?” 

Tom nods wordlessly. 

“Good - . . And I expect you to pitch right in. Now, go down to Abercrombie’s and pick out some 
suitable gifts for some friends of mine. I’ll give you a list. Charge ’em to my account . . . And while 
you’re at it, get yousself an outfit for tonight. Tails.” 

‘Tails?” 

“Yes. We’re going to El Morocco 
“Uh . . 

“Hur^,” Mac cuts him short 

Tom gulps, takes the list and exits. 


Here, having reached a point where the aptiou is 
well under way, we can call a halt. Mr. Beck has done 
his job competently; he has sketched in a backgroimd, 
introduced the two main characters, and placed them 
in a piquant situation — ^never for a moirient forgetting 
that his task is not only to tell a story but to tell it 
in motion-picture terms. (For the benefit of the 
breathlessly curious I may as well reveal here that 
Tom Verney so far exceeds his secretarial functions 
that he has his boss toeing the line at the end of the 
picture, ready to give up .her career for marriage.) 

As was indicated earlier, the rules for writing orig- 
inals are not cut and dried, and occasionally some- 
thing quite out of the ordinary comes along and sdOs 
itself on sheer virtuosity. Such originals are atypical, 
of course; each one is different, and for that reason 
hey cannot be held up as models. Outstanding in 
this class is Ketti Frings’ “Memo to a Movie Pro- 
ducer,” which Paramount made as “Hold Back the 
Dawn.” Miss Frings’ original is just what its tide 
implies — a series of loosely related suggestions for a 
picture submitted in the form of a memo to the- 
theoretical producer who is assumed to he reading it 
Therefare character stndies of a group of living 
just across the border in Tia Juana, waiting for their 
quota numbers whych will permit them to enter th^ 
United States. There is a description of Tia Juana 


itself and the bungalows in which these people live. 
It is all apparently factual, Miss FriUgs indicating 
that, as the wife of one of the aliens — though an 
American herself, she has had occasion to live among 
these pathetic, sometimes foolish, sometimes heroic 
folk. Incidents which really happened are reported; 
there is no attempt at a made-up {dot with a beginning, 
middle, and end. This amorphous mixture is offered 
as a basis for a picture to be developed by studio 
writersjj and there is such latent power in the situation 
and characters, as well as, in the deeply felt writing, 
that it is little wonder “Memo to a Movie Producer” 
found a buyer in spite of its lack of conventional form. 

If you can duplicate Miss Frings’ feat — ^which 
means turning out an original quite unlike hers, 
something unique in fact — ^more power to you. 

A final instruction- to all those who hope to have 
dealings with ihe picture companies. Obtain a copy- 
ri^t where copyright is obtainable, as is the. case 
plays and novels. You and the companies are both pro- 
tected by this procedure; should the question of 
plagiarism ever arise, the evidence will be on file in 
the Library of Congress. Originals cannot be copy- 
righted, but as the next best thing most studioa request 
diat they he submitted through a reputable literary 
agent. 
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Dorothy Lawson is one of the few really well-rounded radio person- 
alities, inasmuch as she has written, acted, and taught radio; and knows 
the technical and musical radio angles as welL She has ghost-written 
several leading daily serials and half-hour drama broadcasts. 


CHOOSE radio-writing as a profession, the writer 
ftust in all fairness to himself, be aware of the many 
aboos and Iknitations as well as the satisf3ring possi- 
bilities of this newest and most precocious of all 
writing craft 

A few of the more exasperating limitations are 
hese: the writer is denied the freedom of subject 
natter given to novelists, short-story writers or play- 
mghts. His writing and style must remain within 
be limited scope demanded by the advertising agen- 
;ies, which in turn, are subject to the whims of the 
ponsor. They demand that you adhere to a stand- 
rdized, cut-and-dried format As perhaps the ^‘tops*’ 
>f all radio-writers. Arch Oboler, once commented. 
It is a sad state of affairs that maturity and meaning- 
ulness is largdy discouraged and ignored in one of 
be richest fields for the writer.*’ But radio’s argument 
s, diat this tried-and-proven plot and pattern formula 
IBS sold uncountable millions of various products 
idvertised by the sponsors, and has made fantastic 
profits for the advertising agencies, so why should 
hey attempt anything new that might not make as 
n immediate or profitable return? 

After the agency and sponsor finish laying down 
heir restrictions, the writer must realize he must add 
I few more limitations of hb own. His story must be 
educed down to a strictly “auditory” medium. Dis- 
ance, space, sight, costumes and time ... all these 
ire denied him. Yet in spite of these handiicaps he 
aust be endlessly creative as radio uses up material 


tremendously fast. Other mediums of writing can 
take infinite patience and plenty of time to project a 
mood, or carry out the plot, or develop characteriza- 
tions, but the radio-writer, due to the peculiar quali- 
ties of his craft, is denied this license. 

Another great difference betw^n this medium and 
oib.ee forms of writing is: after one presentation on 
the air, you might as well dispose of your brain-child 
in the nearest waste paper basket No matter how 
imaginative, how exciting, how beautifid it might have 
been, it is of no more possible use to you or to anyone 
else! 

And yet, if one can overlook the limitations and 
taboos of this medium, coupled with the added dis- 
appointment of never having the satisfaction of seeing 
your work printed and kept on record between the 
covers of a book, it does present compaisatory notes 
so satisfying and exciting that m many ways its ad- 
vantages outweigh its heartaches. You can be the 
choreographer as well as the writer, and suggest how 
you wish your dialogue to be interpreted and read, 
and what moods you wish your performers to project 
You have music at your disposal .to add color and 
beauty to your story. You Have sound effects to add 
interest and meaning to an otherwise static perform- 
ance. Still another major compensation is, with but 
one presentation on the air, your work will have had 
an audience far greater than that enjoyed by the 
average stage-play on Broadway, and more listers 
than the average novel can claim in readers. It is a 
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bit breathtaking when you realize the territory and 
scope your audience includes. Throughout cities, 
towns and States, the young and the old, the profes- 
sional and the amateur, the great and the unknown, 
at the moment your work goes on the air, drop 
everything to sit and listen attentively. This fact alone 
should help re-bolster your ego that the restrictions 
of your craft might have managed to deflate. 

This chapter will discuss the three most important 
and generally used radio-material: the half-hour play, 
the serial, and the conversion of books from narrative 
into dialogue form. All three programs however, are 
subject to the same basic rules. These rules regarding 
plot, dialogue, timing, sound-effects and music. 

Plot 

• There are several methods by which you may choose 
your plot. Half-hour dramas may appear w'eekly or 
semi-weekly over a period of many months imder the 
same sponsorship. These plays may be written by the 
same writer or their authorship may not be restricted. 
In this case, any advertising agency will tell you 
whether they have any free-lance work for which you 
may attempt to write- If so, follow the program care- 
fully whenever it appears. Accustom yourself to its 
general format and characters. When you feel familiar 
with its special requirements, write up a chapter or 
two and submit it to the agency from where the pro- 
gram is sponsored. There is also the ghost-written 
script where the writer remains nameless and forever 
hidden in the background. Many serials are turned out 
by this method. The agency creates the plot and de- 
velops the characters, and hands you a typewritten 
outline of the general theme for the coming 10 days 
or two weeks. This story-outline may read something 
like this: 

*Tn the coming few days, we’ll have Mary and Joe 
get together on some social event, at which time they 
will realize that they have fallen in love. Have Joe 
propose marriage but Mary will want to wait until 
after the war before she marries him. This will even- 
tually precipitate a quarrel that leads to an estrange- 
ment The .parents of the two young people will at- 
tempt by various means to bring them together again. 
Just when it is about to be accomplished, Joe wffl be 
sent overseas, etc.” 

Your task will be to turn this action into dialogue 
and time the action so that the play will run over the 
required period of time. A task like this gives the 
writer very litde scope for creative imagination. On 
the other hand, the agency must take all the sling- 
shots directed at the plot if it proves unpopular. 

Another method is to write up what you consider 
a good listening story. Time it for a half-hour run and 
take your chance at disposing of it. 


Dialogue 

Dialogue limited to the ear is far different than 
dialogue written for the eye. The successful radio- 
writer is the one who has an ‘‘ear” for spoken dia- 
logue. A story may read well but not produce well. One ^ 
of the best ways I know to make your dialogue “ring 
true” is to read it aloud as you write it. Such simple 
but important differences as this, for instance, will 
come to light. A sentence like this will read well. “I 
might have known h^ would not come. \^Tiy did I 
imagine that he would?” But remember your dialogue 
is spoken aloud^ so it rings truer, if you say, ‘T might 
have known he wouldnt come. OA, w'hy did I ever‘ 
imagine that he would?” The italicized words ‘"listen” 
better. Also, it gives the performer reading your lines, 
more scope for adding feeling and meaning to the 
w’ords. 

Never lose sight of the fact that your dialogue, to 
listen well must also be orally effective. Players can 
add much beauty and feeling to well-written dialogue 
Or your lines can sound so flat, unnatural and granv 
matically stilted and dramatically artificial, that 
neither a Katharine Cornell, a Barrymore, nor an 
Orson Welles could breathe clarity, or fire, or realkm 
into what you have written. 

Another caution to remember, is to avoid the ama- 
teur’s fault of becoming too labored and too w^ordy. 
Don’t use three sentences where you can reduce the 
thought to one. Don’t have a character go off on an 
endless- tirade, without breaking up long speeches. 
There are various methods of interrupting an overly^ 
long flow of dialogue. He may be giving a sermon ot 
political speech, but no matter how beautiful or pro^ 
found the message, break it up occasionally with 
applause, cheers, murmurs of approval or disapproval 
Or if two characters are conversing back and forth, 
break up the conversation with an interruption hen 
and there; a que^on asked, a disapproving remark 
a burst of laughter, etc. In actual life, seldom do tw< 
or more people conversing, wait until the complett 
discussion by one individual is concluded. The speakeii 
is repeatedly interrupted. Whether it is rude or e% 
asperating isn’t the point. People listen by snatche 
and talk by snatches. And if your radio dialogue i 
to ring true, it too must follow that pattern. |, 

StiH another important caution to remember is 
have your characters talk as they would normally an| 
characteristicalfy speak, not as you might say it J 
collie professor would speak differ^tly than a gan^ 
ster, a Minister different than a farmhand, a husk 
blonde welder in a defense plant would ^fieak dfl 
ferendy than a Htde-daughter-of-the-ridi attendm 
an exclusive girls’ academy. You, on the other hanJ 
might not ordinarily speak as any of them. And th| 
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is where your wide interest and knowledge of all types 
>f people will ser\’e your purpose, accurately and welL 
Another point to remember in order to add nat- 
iralness aid realism to your dialogue is this: Most 
jf the time, your characters would be actively busy 
Joing something as they speak their lines. Seldom are 
hey just sitting, or idly standing by, as they talk. The 
nother might be in the midst of washing dishi^ or 
ronirig clothes. The daughter might be sewing, the 
mall boy perhaps in the midst of makbg an airplane. 

!)r someone might be climbing up a flight of stairs. To 
■ing true, then, they would interrupt themselves or ^ ^ 
^ach other occasionally with a word or line, foreign 
o the subject-matter. The mother might pause in the 
niddle of a lecture to her daughter about staying out 
00 late at night, with: ‘There — I knew I was going to 
corch this dress if I talked too much!” The small son 
night interrupt with: “How do you like the rear gun- 
dacement I just put on my plane?” Or the individual 
limbing the stairs would interrupt herself by stopping 
0 catch her breath, or throw in a remark as: “these'’ 
tairs certainly take the wind out of a person.” To 
verlook these precautions is the diflference between 
resenting an unreal, amateurish performance ot pre- 
epting a play so clear and utterly natural that your 
slening audience grasps the setting, and the cos- 
imes, and the pattern of your play, as clearly as 
lough sitting in a theater watching a moving picture 
r a stage-play. 

You mu8tl£t;e your plot as it progresses. You must 
e your characters as you portray them. Good dra- 
matic knowledge, stage craft, and the ability to throw 
oursdU into another’s role and mood, certainly is the 
Q-important diflference in fine radio craft or a dull 
ad wooden performance. 

Tinting 

The average half-hour play will run approximatdy 
> minutes. I say the “average” because the timing 
tries a few minutes according to the amount of 
Ivertising space the sponsor requires. Sometimes, a 
df-hour jday wili be interrupted at the half-way 
art, by an additional plug for tibe sponsor’s products, 
le serial is flbe briefest of all timed programs. A 
i-nuBUte serial wiD actually be but about 9 minutes 
totted to the story. The serial’s “opening remarks,” 
lich reviews the chapter that prece(fed[, and the 
losing remaiicsi,” that builds up your curiosity for 
lat win follow in the next day’s script, often takes 
minute to a minute-and-a-half. for each description, 
id that to your sponsor^a |dug and your actual story 
dbort. 

IS you are a dramatic *student or have been on the 
• yoursd^ it is a great hdp to time your complied 
ly by reading it aloud, character by dUracter while 


at the sajne time giving sufficient time for “musical 
interludes” and “sound effects.” Reading aloud like 
this, time your speed to approximately 180 spoken 
words to the minute. 

The half-hour play wiU take approximately 20 
pages of double-spaced typewritten lines. The 15- 
minute serial will take 9 or 10 pages. Both scripts are 
double-spaced and both must alloiv a wide margin to 
the left of the page, for the names of your characters. 

Music 

The correct use of music can be enormously effec- 
tive in a number of ways. You may use a few bars 
to denote lapse , of time. It may be used to denote a 
change of locale. It can help create a mood. It can 
help dramatize the dialogue by being played softly in 
the background while the lines are read over and along 
with it. Broadcasting studios use organ, orchestra or 
transcriptions. Occasionally music is composed espe- 
cially for a program. Again, the writer may suggest 
the type of music he feels will express his mood or 
will suggest the locale. For etample, if he wishes to 
denote that the scene or mood will be gay he may 
suggest “A few bars of light music such as the Scherzo 
music from Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer’s Night 
Dream.” If you wish to depict a ballroom scene, or a 
tavern-settiqg with a juke-box playing, the studio can 
fix that up for you loo. A hurdy-gurdy playing in tihie 
background, a mouth-organ or a hoe-down, no matter 
what the requirements, the studio can furnish the 
specified music. Properly selected and balanced, music 
can add a great deal of finish, and polish, and mean- 
ing, to your script. 

Sound Effects 

This is a very important feature and addition to a 
radio show.- But it must be handled cautiously. There 
are certain common-sense factors to bear in mind, 
the proper use of which makes up the difference be- 
tween giving clarity to your play, developing your 
background, and bringing action and life into an 
otherwise static scene, or sound effects will add noth- 
ing but distraction to the scene, and detract from 
the unhampered flow of your dialogue. Strike a happy 
medium and sound-effects can “dress up” and “pep 
up” your scene and your lines, and even add greatly 
to your plot 

Place your characters in a desolate, isolated spot 
The hooting of an owl, or 4he croaking of a frog will 
add to the general loneliness of the scene. 

Wind effects, waves beating on the shore, birds 
singing, a sudden clap of thunder, a steady downpour 
of rain, ah ea^ screaming as he passes overhead, 
the xaourxifiil sound of a foghorn in the distance, the 
sound of an auto horn, the dummnsr nf hnnfA 
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fading ever softer in the distance, the possibilities are 
endless. Simpler effects too add a ‘'visuaF' effect to 
your drama and give clarity to the scene. A chair 
being dragged across the room, a window being 
opened or closed, or the rattle of dishes or silverware 
clinking against saucers, can make a dinner scene very 
real, 

Sound effects too, improperly handled by the tech- 
nician, can have their comic or disastrous effects, 
whichever the case may be. I was in the midst once 
of purchasing a horse preparatory to flight. It was a 
scene from the French Revolution and I was sup- 
posedly escaping from a mob. The blood-curdling 
shouts from the citizens demanding my head on the 
guillotine was either too exhausting, or too realistic 
an experience for our sound-effect man, for suddenly 
he started the horse tearing down the highway, before 
I had finished the purchase, let alone before I could 
fling myself into the saddle. Since it was the closing 
scene of a highly dramatic play, only quick ad libbing 
on my part, saved the script from being turned into 
the worst of all amateur and comic performances! 

However, sound effects placed into highly trained 
hands can add character and meaning to a play, 
beyond the original conception of the writer. Besides 
adding ‘‘color” and “background” sound effects can 
help break up dialogue. At a breakfast table, for 
example, the story may be interrupted by someone 
saying: “May I have another cup of coffee?” And 
the sound of coffee being poured, aud then stirred in 
the cup, can help break an overly long speech as well 
as add realism to the story. 

You must be extra cautious about using sound- 
effects to denote any movement or activity. For ex- 
ample, if a door is opened, the door must also be 
closed with its accompanying noise. But, between the 
opening and closing, you must give ample time for a 
person to enter. If you close the door too quickly, the 
listeners wiH assume the character entering, must 
have been caught and jammed somewhere in b^ween! 
A similar example is, if you say, “Look . . . here she 
comes down the stairs, now.^ You must signify the 
sound of feet approaching closer and closer. If you 
simply say a person is coming downstairs and include 
no sound-effects, the listeier must assume they either 
floated down through space, or else slid down the 
banisters! Consistency as well as realism must be 
studied carefully. You have no idea how the listener, 
having only “sound” to relate the story to him, be- 
comes hypercritical and sensitively aw^, of the 
most minute slip-up. And don’t think they^on’t flood 
the radio, station with their protests! 

Another pomt to remember is, if you use ahy 
sound whatsoever that does not obviously explain 
itself, such as a window being opened or dosed, for 


example, you must have one of your characters remark 
that he is opening or shutting a window. Otherwise 
to the listener, it will simply be a squeaking or 
grating noise that he will lay to outside interference 
or static. 

Many an otherwise good play has been so cluttered 
up w ith noises, that the original meaning of the script 
becomes lost in a maze of sound effects. An overly 
generous use can have such an appalling and con- 
fused effect, that the normal small disturbances and 
noises in a living room, as the characters move about, 
can take on the proportions of a battlefield during a 
heavy bombardment! 

On the other hand, there are cases when the gen- 
erous use of sound effects may prove not only for- 
givable but prpve to be very “good theater.” War 
scenes can be^ tremendously stirring and effective by 
not only using one or two sound effects at the same 
time, but by using 3, 4 or 5 effects, simultaneously. 
Exploding shells, the crack of rifles, the incoherent 
din of battle cries, -airplanes soaring overhead, the 
whine of bombs dropping earthward, commands being 
shouted out ... all these can be used in a single 
scene to marvelous advantage. A good sound-effect 
man and technician is worth his weight in gold and 
can almost “make” or “break” a scene. 

The Half -Hour Play 

The half-hout play means any dramatic plot rang- 
ing from murder, to romance, to mystery, to adven- 
ture or light comedy. To relate a good story in the 
brief time allotted to this form of writing does not 
give the author much leeway. The plot must be stripped 
down to the most basic essentials. There will be no 
time for long-winded speeches, for frills, for padding. 
There will be no time for lengthy philosophizing. 
In relating his story in such a brief time, the writer 
must keep asking himself after he writes down every 
few lines . . . “Is it dear? Is it* simple? Is it neces-| 
sary?” Your story may indude various twists and 
angles that enhance the narrative, but to dutter up 
your main theme with plots and counter-jdots and 
inter-plots, will only succeed in confusing the listeners 
and so badly involving and mangling your original^ 
ffieme, that what might have basically been a good| 
story, becomes simply a ve^ bad performance. 

In ^ite of obvious restrictions, the half-hour play; 
on the other hand allows the author great freedom in! 
shifting his locales, in moving his characters* about and! 
spanning great spaces of time. In his tale, the writser| 
may jump from one hour to the next, or one xnonA! 
to another, or even skip through half of a lifetime. | 
He can move his people from town into the dty, he 
can travd across a continent ox an ocean. He can move: 
from an age of peace into an era of war. But in span-! 
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niftg space and lime, the writer must remember that 
there is no visiial means of transporting his listener 
back and forth from one scene to another. Because 
liis story is limited to the "‘ear’"' audience alones every 
move of every character, every shift of locale or time, 
must be so clearly depicted that the listener can 
follow the story as simply as though he were reading 
it from a hook. 

The half-hour play to be “good listening” and 
“cominercially salable" must include a gocd story, 
fine dialogue and adroit handling. A writer inclined to 
long-windedness and a flair for numerous characters 
and counter-plots had better leave the half-hour play 
alone and go in for serial writing. 

Since there is great freedom in the half-hour play 
for scene and lime shifts, the author has several 
effective methods for denoting these changes. A few 
bars of music can denote lapse of time or change of 
locale. Some authors prefer the “pause” where a brief 
silence will suggest there has been a change of time or 
place. Other writers prefer the “fade-in” and “fade- 
out” where voices gradually grow indistinct as the 
scene shifts, while other voices (or the same char- 
acters) gradually come into listening range agair^, 
until they are speaking in their normal tones. 

Still another safe and effective way of moving your 
players about, is to introduce the next scene by the 
closing line of one of your characters. For example, 
two people are sitting in a restaurant and you want 
them to move into the next scene, down to an airport 
where perhaps they are getting the outgoing plane. 
Have one character say words to this effect: “It’s 
getting late. Well have to be leaving if we expect to 
catch the plane on time.” The follow'ing scene will 
open immediately with the sound of the plane motors 
being warmed up, the din of voices calling out “good- 
by, don’t forget to write,” etc., and then the sound 
of the plane taking off. Unconsciously, the listener 
fias followed your characters every step of the way 
Erom the moment they left the restaurant until they 
stepped in the plane, without your having had to 
iramatize the distance traveled, or the means of 
ronveyance. 

Although the half-hour writer is not limited to any 
specified number of scene-shifts, yet he instinctively 
mows it is bad theater to keep moving his characters 
ibout every one or two minutes. Carefully handled, 
here may be as many as 10 or 12 different scenes in 
he short space of 25 minutes, yet if the plot is kept 
imple enough as to a single theme, there is no con- 
usion for the listener. Skillfully written, the half-hour 
Jay can become a deeply moving, unforgettably enter- 
atning bit of theater. 


The Serial 

There is perhaps no other branch of radio writing 
that has been more criticized and looked down upon 
than the serial drama, or “soap opera” as they are 
commonly referred to. And yet perhaps no other 
branch of radio-writing gives the writer more secret 
pleasure, or lasting satisfaction. There is all the time 
in the -world, and all the space imaginable, for the 
author to say what he has to say. He lives with his 
characters through days and weeks and months, even 
years. And in perhaps no other form of program does 
the listener take it so seriously or follow it so faith- 
fully. They embrace the characters you have created 
as living members of their own family. They flood 
the station with their letters, suggesting a name for 
the new-born child, advising your heroine to divorce 
her no-account husband, scolding the actions of one 
character, and praising to heaven the actions of 
another. 

Besides the adulation and loyalty of his listeners, 
the serial-miter has other advantages over other 
writers of his craft. He is not limited in his wordage or 
timing. He marries his characters off, he separates 
them and divorces them. He brings them back together 
again. Births, deaths, graduations, anniversaries, 
christenings, all those gentle humanities that make up 
everyday living, are at his fingertips to fashion into 
any pattern that best suits his fancy. 

There is undeniably much maudlin sentiment and 
hysteria and adolescent theatricals in most of the 
serials aired today. Yet, through that writing medium 
alone, perhaps more merchandise is sold and more 
gold poured into the coffers of advertising agencies 
than all of the other daytime radio programs com- 
bined. And so, the serial goes blithely on its way year 
after year, filling a good three-quarter air-time from 
early morning until some time after the supper hour. 

But in spite of the fact that the serial affords the 
writer plenty of time and space to say his story, there 
are rigid restrictions and rules that must be rigidly 
observed. A 15-minute serial means about 9 minutes 
only of actual story-telling time. Your scene shifts are 
restricted to 3 at most. At least one scene each day 
must include your main character. You must see that 
each daily script ends on a “strong-curtain” and 
a dramatic tag-line.. At the end of each script, the 
author must have managed to leave his audience 
“bewitched and bewildered” and insatiably curious 
as tc^ what will follow the next day. Your opening 
and closing for the announcer (or the come-along 
and follow-through as radio jargon terms it) must 
successfully and appetizingly set the stage for the fol- 
lowing day’s script and must minutely review the plot 
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as to the preceding chapters. There is a stock-form 
for this bit of writing. It proceeds along this pattern: 

Announcer: Yesterday we left Mrs, Burke in a 
dramatic quandary. She had just received a telegram 
from the Government, stating that her son was missing 
in action. At the same time, she received word that his 
young wife was due for a visit, from another city, 
coupled with the new.s that she was expecting a baby. 
As Mrs, Burke sat in her living room, pondering over 
her grief and indecision as to whether she should 
break the tragic news to her daughter-in-law or whether 
she should l^ep the painful knowledge from her untU 
after the babys birth, a knock was hiard on the door. 
Suddenly the door nvened and the daughter-in-law 
entered • . . listen. 

The closing takes on the same pattern except that it 
puts it into a questionnaire form. 

Announcer: Is there any possible chance that Mrs, 
Barkers son might have been taken prisoner, rather 
them killed in action, actucdly? And how is she to 
explain the absence of mail to her daughter-in-law, as 
time passes? Will this tragedy bring her closer to this 
young girl whom she has been so antagonisHc towards, 
or wUl it only further estrange thern? And what is the 
strange, secret problem her daughter-in-law referred 
to when she spoke of the coming birth of her baby? 
Listen in tomorrow for the answers, and also for an 
amazing and unforeseen visit from a stranger. 

As one can readily see, the great difference between 
the half-hour play and the serial is in the time and 
space allotted to plot. 

Philosophizing, characterization, homey, inconse- 
quential chatter are part of the serial’s pattern and as 
important as the unraveling of the actual theme. An- 
other difference is, where the “half-hour play” can 
present a courtship, a wedding, a war, the hero being 
wounded in action, his recovery, the signing of the 
armistice and his reunion with his wife and family 
. , . in the same space of time, the “serial” has perhaps 
only got around to having the young wife finish 
bidding her soldier-husband goodbye before he is 
shipped overseas! A “serial” can introduce a char- 
acter and have him argue back and forth with him- 
self, before finally deciding tp hpld up the local bank 
. . , whereas, in the same time, the “half-hour play” 
will have depicted the robbery, the escape, the pursuit, 
the capture, the conviction, the prison-sentence and 
some dramatic denouement! 

A concise, compact plot ... or a long-drawn-out 
dramatic story. Theme — or characterization . . - crisp, 
brief dialogue . . , or lengthy homey philosophizing. 
These are the chief differences between the two forms 
of radio-writing,, the half-hour play and the serial. 
But the identical essentials remain the same. Choose 
your forte, believe in your plot, forget yourself and 
become the people you create, talk and act as they 
would talk and act, -choose your sound effects and your 
music wisely- Follow this pattern and you’re pretty 


apt to ha\"e a commercially good, and a theatrically 
interesting, radio script. 

Books 

Converting books into radio plays is- an int^esting 
but tricky business. You must break up a novel into 
small parts and change all narrative into straight 
dialogue. From there on, the rules of writing proceed 
according to the half-hour drama. 

The main fault characteristic of this t>^e of writing 
is that the writer attempts to cram too much story into 
too little space. Can you imagine, for example, re- 
ducing a Charles Dickens novel, or a classic of Tol- 
stoi’s, with all their endless procession of characters, 
their ramification of plot and their uncountable scene- 
shifts into about 26 minutes of air time? Even if the 
play is given a full hour, which is unusual, the task 
is a heroic and well-nigh impossible one. It can be 
done of course, and it has. But just how artistically 
and salisfyingly, is best better left to your own 
critical judgment. 

It IS far better to take a few dramatic highlights 
from the book, scenes w-hich best t5q>ify the story, 
and he satisfied with just that much to represent the 
novel. In work of this kind, you must put under lock 
and key all creative instincts and any flair for dra- 
matic embellishments- Listeners greatly resent, and 
justifiably so, having a familia}:. and beloved book 
changed so radically by the radio writer that they 
no longer recognize the original theme. 

Don’t attempt to out-smart Dickens, or put a 
Shakespearean twist onto a Maupassant story. Don’t 
attempt to improve upon literature that has stood the 
test of time . . . and stood the test of testing! 

Donats for All Radio Writing 

Don’t ever believe you have to “write down” to an 
audience. Your listeners might not be composed of 
mental giants or geniuses perhaps, but neither will 
they be composed of morons and idiots. You can’t 
ever fool them. I can’t explain it, but fliey detect false- 
ness and condescension and sloppy writing, imme- 
diately. They resent being treated is being inferior 
to yqix, the writer. Give them credit for knowing as 
much as you do, even perhaps knowing a little more 
than you. 

They appreciate mature plots and inteH^ent and 
beautiful writing quite the same 45 you. Keep your 
personal opinions out of your scripts. Ke^ them 
strictly to yourself. Any racial, rdirfous or political; 
prejudices or discriminations are, 01 course <^triclly^ 
forbidden and taboo. You are writing to mtertain,: 
not to insult or hurt anyoi\e. 

You must also be constantly on guard, to nevert 
unintentionally even, offend any Bstmers by «iw 3 i| 
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remarks, seemingly as trivial as: **he had the man- 
ners of a truck driver,” or — “he flung his money 
around like a drunken sailor,” 

You never know when a truck driver or sailor, or 
the friends and relatives of one, might be listening. 
You should include among the “basic rules” for 
good writing, “tact and diplomacy” also. And don’t 
ever forget the necessity, while writing your script, 
to keep asking yourself these questions , . . and you 


can’t go far wrong, if you do: Is it clear? Is it 
accurate? Is it necessary? Whom might it offend and 
what might it offend? 

Following, is an excerpt from an original radio 
script. Here is the correct form and pattern that all 
scripts must follow before being submitted. You will 
find here, examples of “scene shifts,” “sound effects,” 
“music” and “fade-ins” and “fade-outs.” 


Business; 

B*aker: 

Business: 

Baker: 

Business: 

Chase: 

Baker: 

Business: 

Baker: 

Chase: 

Baker: 

Chase: 

Baker: 

Chase: 

Baker: 

Chase: 

Baker: 

Chase: 

Baker: 

Chase: 

Baker: 

Chase: 

Baker: 

Chase; 

Business; 

Business: 


Frank: 

Ruth: 

Frank; 

Ruth: 

FIrank: 


Roth: 


Knock on door. 

(to himself) Who can that be, this time of night? 

Knocking heard again . louder. 

(calling out) I’m coming — don’t get so impatient whoever you are. 

(sound of door opening . . . gust of wind howls.) 

(roughly) What took you so long in opening the door. Baker? 

(irritably) Get inside before you start talking — ^you’re letting in the cold. 

Door closes . . . wdnd effects off. 

What are you doing here this time of night, Qiase? 

(shortly) ITl ask the questions. Where’s Frank? 

He’s not home. 

Where is he? 

I don’t know. I’m not his guardian. 

(threateningly) Come on — quit stalling. Where is he? 

He — ^he’s gone to the Green Parrot tavern. 

Where’s that? 

Two miles down the highway* 

How long has he been gone? 

About an hour. But look here . . . 

(inteiruptiiig) He’s likely to stiff be tbere? 

I guess so. 

Thanks . . . that’s all I wanted to know. 

(quickly) Wait — Chase • • • yop’re not going after him, are you? He* won’t 

(dryly) That’s going to worry me a lot. (quickly) As for yon ... I’ll see you 
later. 

Sound of door ojpening . . . wind howls — door slams shut 

Music from juke-box fades in . . . m usi c , voices, occasional laughing heard in 

background throu^out following scene. 

It certainly was swell — your going out with me tonight, Ruth. 

(li^tly) Well, I thought I’d give you a break. After all, you’ve been persistent 
enou^ 

Ever J>cen here before? 

(lightly) Nope ... I don’t go in much for taverns. 

This place is respectable ... a litde noisy, and not much on style, but I wouldn’t 
have brought you here, if it had been a dive, Ruth , . . you gotta bdieyelhat 
I bdieve you. Onfe thing they have got here, is a pretty good dance floor . . . not 
too (arowded, eitber. You know, you’re not a bad dancer, Frank. You’re pr^ 
good, in fact. 
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Frank: 

Ruth: 

Frank: 

Ruth: 

Frank: 

Ruth; 

Frank: 

Chase: 


Thaiiks . . . you’re not so bad yourself. In fact, you’re a good dancer, a good 
looker, and a good kid . . • you know something, Ruth? I’ve been thinking that 
— ^that maybe — 

(interrupting) Saaay — ^look over there — by the entrance. Isn’t that your friend. 
Chase — ^just coming in? 

(terrified) Chase? Chase — ^here? No — no — it couldn’t be. 

(quickly) Well — he’s too far away for me to be ce^m.^at — ^what are you so 
jittery about? 

(quickly) Ruth — I’ll explain everything later — ^but if it £$ him, I can’t be seen 
sitting here ... I gotta get out of here , ^ . I’ll meet you outside • . . you under- 
stand, don’t you, honey? 

I don’t understand. What’s he got on you, that you have to go ducking out 
of here, and leaving me sitting in a place like this, by myself? I don’t like the . . . 
(terrified) It is him ... I’ll see you later — I — ITI mwet you outside . . , 

(voice fades in . . . quietly, ominously) “What’s your hurry, Frank? Where do 
you think you’re going? Just— keep— sitting— right at that table. You and me 
have got a little important business to talk over . . . remember? etc., etc. . . . 


Serial form of 
Dana: 


Mrs. Conway: 
Dana: 

Mrs. Conway: 
Dana: 

■ Mrs. Conway; 


Dana; 

Mrs. Conway: 
Dana: 

Mrs. Conway: 


Dana: 

Mrs. Conway: 


writing. (Following is an example of this branch of writing, with its few scene 
shifts, slow action and long philosophizing . . ,) 

(sighs) You know, Mrs. Conway, when I came here tonight, I had the strangest 
feeling, as though I weren^t just moving into a rooming house, but rather as 
though — was coming home. 

(softlv) I’m glad. I hope weTl make it really that for you. 

When my train pulled in the station, too — it seemed as though Fd known New 
York all my life. It — ^it’s so friendly. 

(dryly) New York, friendly? That — is only an illusion. Don’t let appearances 
deceive you, child. 

(surprised) But — it’s been very kind to me. 

Yes — it always shows its good points, to strangers. New York has charming 
company manners . . . like a spoiled brat who’s been taught to put his bdst foot 
forward, when guests arrive. 

(laughingly) Oh, that’s really a lovely coniparison. 

And . . . when the guests become part of the family, the brat reverts to type. 
There now . , . doesn’t that lamp give a nice glow to this comer of the room? 
Lovely — ^thanks for fixing it But, about New York. Tell me more, won’t you, 
Mrs. Conway? 

You’ll discover it in your own way. But as for your attUude towards it . . . 
(quickly) Look here, you’re very young. It takes but half an eye to see that. 
Young as my own daughter, perhaps. May I talk to you then, as though you 
were my daughter? 

Fd be grateful if you would. 

Whether you heed my advice or not . . . well, that’s up to you. I can only show 
you half the way . ^ . the rh$ of the way, you must find for yourself, and fashion 
according to your own destiny. But remember this . . . in^is city, the spoils go 
only to the very strong— and to the very brave. New York is a city, extremely 
good and unbelievahly bad. In^ it, youTl find your own level .... all the things 
you are, and a, few things you never dreamed of being. You’ll find things here 
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to love, and mistrust, and laugh about. And even more things, perhaps to shed 
tears over. Don’t let its lady-like manners deceive you. It’s out to thrash you 
w’ithin an inch of your life. Its victims are legion, but it s not necessary to 
become one of them, if you keep three things intact . . , your head — your health 
— and your heart! 

Dana: I’ll try and remember that . • . you’re realty a grand person, I can see that. And 

already I’m grateful to you • . . etc., etc. 

References and Suggestions for I'urther Study 
Columbia Work-Shop Plays* 

New Fields for the Writer^ Stephen Moore. 

Writers DUemma and the Creative Craftsman in Radio {articles by John K. Hutchens) . 

Radio PlaySf Arch Obelor, 

Pkywrighting Course^ Prof. K. Hart 
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INTRODUCTION 

This is an original playlet, designed for projection by 
Television, In preparing it, the author has possibly at- 
tributed to this new medium a flexibility and scope 
which, quite possibly, it does not as yet possess. There 
is, for instance, an emphasis on close-up, a device 
which, at the moment, may be technically unattainable. 

Assuming, however, that the close-up may be ef- 
fectively used, the only remaining difficulty which the 
author sees is the necessity for five separate units of 
setting. . 

It is the author’s conjecture that Television favors 
the technique of projection of the living theater and 
borrows only one important element from the motion 
picture — the close-up. In the use of this device. Tele- 
vision will reach an important peak and vill develop 
it to a point far greater than is possible for the motion 
picture, which is necessarily limited to the mass psy- 
chology. The most obvious device for this exploration 
of character is the dlose-up, and since its requirements 
are so profound an entirely new technique of acting 
win probably be developed. Qreater emphasis will be 
placed on the actor’s facility of feature since the arch- 
ing of an eyebrow or the movement of the underlip 
may carry a significant message to the individual in 
the audienoe. This is more true of Television than of 
the motion picture because of the more highly per- 
sonalized relationship to the audience of the former. 

Generally speaking, characterization must strike 


much deeper and must expose more completely the 
fundamental inner personality of the character played. 
Thus, in this sketch, an attempt has been made to pro- 
ject the inner attitudes of Jerry, Gaxton and Irene in 
terms of their common problem rather than the super- 
ficial manifestations of those qualities. The eye has 
been described as the window to the soul. This may be 
literally true where Television is concerned. 

It will be noticed that the author has used a tech- 
nique similar to that of tEe motion picture shooting 
script. While these are listed and numbered as separate 
shots, aotually, with the exception of five major breaks, 
the action is blended continuously from one shot to 
the next. This implies the use of a flexible ecording 
medium, similar to the traveling camera. If this is 
possible to Television there should be no difficulty on 
that score. The author tried developing the sketch in 
standard playlet form, thus eliminating close-ups and . 
traveling shots, but thought the result too static and 
lifeless for television projection. 

Shots 1 to 5 cover the cigarette snioke, trace down 
the smoke to the cigarette in Jerry’s nervous fingers, 
concentrate on the cigarette and fingers as the woman’s 
voice and piano are brought in, swing upward to a 
study of Jerry’s face, then downward to the letter 
which he hgs taken from his pocket, swing back to his 
face again to rword his' reaction to the letter, then 
swing across the room to shot 6, that of the' wopum 
leaning against the bar, then back to Jerrv’s face, and’ 
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so on. Whether this is. possible or not, it is certainly 
the more interesting treatment as compared to a broad 
shot of the saloon with all elements expressed in the 
very first picture. 

Between shots 15 and 16 comes the first major 
break, the transfer of locale from inside to outside the 
saloon. It may be argued that Telecasting does not 
permit time for such a break in locale. Actually, if 
another camera can pick up the action or the same 
camera slid down to cover set II, the time lapse should 
not be more than a few seconds, which time lapse can 
be covered for the audience by the strengthening of 
the musical theme which, it is assumed, would thread 
through the play itself. 

The author is approaching this new and challenging 
projection problem with the attitude that a fairly 
standard Television technique has not as yet been 
established and is submitting this treatment as a sam- 
ple of what he thinks Television technique should 
be. If this ground has already been covered, no par- 
ticular harm has been done and the author has bene- 
fited vastly from this first exploration into Television. 

Characters 
Jerry Troop 
A Woman 
A Waiter 
A Butler 
Doctor Gaxton 

IRENE 

Doctor Randolph 

1. Distorted jangle of a piano. Hysterical laughter. 
Shot of gray-white smoke curling up against 
a dirty-gray wall background. 

2. Follow down smoke to a cigarette clenched be- 
tween Jerry Troop% index and middle fingers. 
Cigarette-laden ash-tray in back of hand. A 
woman laughs jericily. The cigarette is twisted 
nervously between the thumb and two fingers. 
Woman’s Voice. (Drunkenfy.) Phy some 
more, Tony. Play a lot more. Play “Melancholy 
Baby.” I wanna cry. 

The fingers play netvously with the cigarette. 
A tinny blasphemy of “Melancholy Baby” is 
heard. The hand jabs the cigarette vicioudy 
into the ash-tray. Enlarge shot to include entire 
table and part of saloon background as . . . 
Woman’s Voice. Play it sweet, Tony. Play it 
sweet for Handsome over there. The cigarette 
is smouldering in the ash-tray. 

3. Bring up to shot of Jerry Troop’s 
.young, strained, firm of jaw, dark, drink-sullen 
eyes, sesssuous Kps puiBPed and loose. 

Woman’s Voice. Yuh wan’ it sweet. Hand- 
some? 


Jerry’s eyes are on her, casual, uninterested. 
He feels in his coat pocket and pulls out a 
wrinkled letter. Tony hits an inspired high- 
spot, 

4. Shot of letter, trembling slightly in Jerry’s 
hands. It reads: “Of course, I have been aware 
of what has been going on betw’een you and 
Irene. I would consider it a privilege to see 
you and talk this over like two gentlemen,” 
Signed D. L. Gaxton. 

5. Shot of Jerry’s face. Thoughtful frown, Kps 
tightened. The side of his mouth twitches- A 
rush of air is expelled through his nostrils. 
He returns the letter to his pocket. His eyes 
roam about the room, stop as they faB upon 
the woman. 

6. Shot of woman, back against the bar. Sleazy, 
white satin evening gown, good figure, young 
hard face, blonde hair, alcoholic sparkle in 
eyes. She is holding a cocktail glass provoca- 
tively to her lips and gazing at Jerry over the 
rim. Her right eyeKd lowers just a trifle. 

7. Shot of Jerry, full-face. He is looking at her 
in casual amusement, mild disgust. He beckons 
waiter, nods to glass as waiter appears. Waiter 
looks fit Jerry as though he might refuse, then 
reluctantly picks up glass. 

8. Shot of Woman eying Jerry indignantly. But 
suddenly she smiles and starts toward his table. 
Jerry rises, more out of instinctive breeding 
than because of any interest in her. 

Woman. Lonesome? 

Jerry. A little. 

Woman. So’m 1. 

She pulls out a chair and is about to sit down. 
The waiter arrives with a drink, places it on 
the table. Jerry picks it up as Woman gets set 
for a chummy evening, 

9. Shot of Jerry downing the drink. He makes 
no move to sit down. 

10. Shot of Woman gazing at Jerry expectantly. 
Her face falls. 

11. Shot of Jerry. He nods to waiter, turns his ; 
back on the Woman, He looks at Ms wrist 
watch, then rubs his hand over his eyes. ( 

12 Shot of Woman. Haughty indignation. Sbe | 
rises abruptly and leaves table. ;! 

13. Shot of Jerry, hand to eyes. The waiter arrives ' 
with his coat and hat. Jerry looks up^ 8 wa 3 rs 
slightly* The waiter assists him into his coat, 
then lays bill on table. Waits expectantly, Ms 
eyes on Jerky. Jerry tosses coin on table, pidm | 
up bxB and tarns away* Waiter ptcfa up coin ! 
and starts to dear tahfe. 
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14-- Swing to Jerry walking unsteadily toward 
cashier* 

15* Shot of Jerry paying hill. ‘‘Melancholy Baby’' 
hits grand finale as he turns to the door and 
exits. 

16, Shot of Jerry outside door* Snow is falling. He 
turns his coat collar up. He looks again at his 
wrist watch. 

17, Shot of wrist watch — 9:40. 

IS. Shot of Jerry looking up and down street. 
He hitches his shoulders against the chill, then 
turns and trudges up the snow-covered street, 
his hands in his pockets. Fadeout. 

19. Profile shot of Jerry trudging along. Small 
flakes of snow fall and melt on his face. He is 
staring straight ahead, his jaw hard, a creased 
frown line between his eyes. The occasional 
blare of an auto horn is heard together with 
other street sounds. His lips tremble and he 
swallows hard. The melted snow on his face 
might be beads of perspiration. The comer of 
his mouth twitches. He stops at a street cross- 
ing and waits for the trafiSc to pass. For a mo- 
ment he is enveloped in a swirl of snow. The 
lights change and he starts to cross the street. 

20. Another shot of Jerry’s face, three-quarters. 
It is tense. He betrays trepidation, not quite 
fear. He stops, looks at his watch. 

21. Shot of watch. It is nine-forty-five. 

22. Shot of Jerry. He licks his lips, 

23. Shot of Jerry at base of steps leading up to 
fasbionable brownstone house. He puts one 
foot On bottom step, then hesitates. Nervous, 
he looks down the street in indecision* He 
shrugs, his eyes glint. He starts to mount the 
steps. At the top, he presses the bdl. As he 
waits, he looks again at his watdi. 

24. Shot of watch. It is 9:48. 

25. Shot of door, Jerry’s back to camera. The 
door opens* A benign, monkish-looking butler 
appears, gazes at him for a moment. 

* Butler: Oh . . .'good evening, Mr. Troop. 
He steps back, allowing Jerry to enter. Jerry 
nods and disappears into house. The door 
closes. 

26. Shot of Butler ushering Jerry into the library. 
Jerry comes forward into the room, turns to 
speak to BirxLffi only to find he has disap- 
peared noisele^y. Jerry shrtlgs; goes to table 
and takes a cigarette from box. He lights it 
and gazes about the room as he exhal^. His 
eyes fail on crowded bookshelves. He starts 
toward thcnu 

27. Shot of aectiQn of bookshelf* Books by Thorn- 


dike, Ziegler, Hobhouse, Dumas — dealing with 
psychojogy, pathology, neurology. 

28. Shot of Jerry. He purses his lips in a smile 
and acknowledges his approval with a nod. He 
wheels suddenly. 

29. Shot of Butler standing in doorway. 

Butler. Doctor Gaxton will be down pres- 
ently, sir. If you will just make yourself com- 
fortable, 

Jerry. Thanks. 

The Butler bows and disappears. 

30. Shot of Jerry staring after him. He smiles sar- 
donically. He pujffs again at his cigarette, then 
turns and flings it into the fireplace. He licks 
his lips and pulls his collar away from his neck. 
He looks about the room. His eyes light on a 
portrait of Irene set on the library table. He 
goes to it, picks it up and studies it, his lips 
pursed judiciously. 

31. Shot of Irene’s photograph. She is dark-haired, 
sensitive of feature, extremely beautiful. A 
dignified woman of refinement in her early 
thirties. 

32. Shot of Jerry’s face as he looks at picture. 
He smiles slightly and nods his head as though 
in encouragement. A discreet cough is heard. 
Jerry wheels sharply. 

33. Shot of Doctor Gaxton entering. He is in 
dinner coat, a distinguished, reserved, rather 
elderly man, splendidly set up, the firmness of 
his countenance qualified by a generous, 
slightly cynical but good-bumored mouth. He 
extends his hand as he comes forward. Jerry 
starts to take it, has to shift Irene’s photograph 
from his right hand to his left, grasps Gaxton’s 
hand awkwardly, then places the photograph 
on the table. 

34. Shot of Gaxton’s face. The only betrayal of 
bis amusement at Jerry’s embarrassment is an 
amused glint in his penetrating eyes. 
Gaxton. It was good of you to come, . Mr. 
Troop. 

Jerry* Hey? Oh . . . Glad I was able tp. 
He straightens his shoulders. Gaxton is surrey- 
ing him casually. 

35. Shot of Gaxton. 

Gaxton. Won’t you sit down? 

Jerry. Thanks. 

36. Broaden shot to include fireplace and divan. 
In the background is the lirary table and 
Irene’s portrait. Jerry takes seat on divan. 
Gaxton goes upstage to liquor cabinet 

37. Shot of Gaxton at cabinet 

Gaxton. YouTI want a drink, of course. 
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38. Shot of Jerry turning his head. 

Jerry. Hey? Yes . . , thanks . . . 

39. Shot of. Gaxton squirting soda into glasses. 
When they are hlled, he picks them up and 
''omes to the divan, offering one to Jerry". 
Jerry takes it and nods. Gaxton sits in easy 
chair opposite him. Jerry holds up glass in 
salute. 

Jerry. Well — 

He raises the glass to his lips. 

Gaxton. (Calmly.) Your health, Mr. Troop. 
Jerry’s glass is arrested in mid-air. He nods to 
Gaxton, who smiles. They both drink. 

Gaxton. I think you’ll like this Scotch. A spe- 
cial blend I have imported. 

Jerry. (Awkwardly.) Yes . . . yes — it’s very 
good. 

There is an awkward silence. Gaxton studies 
Jerry who takes another sip of his drink. 
Gaxton. A good blended whisky is like a well- 
conducted symphony. Which reminds me — 
what was your reaction to^Torrenti’s ^‘Madame 
Butterfly”? 

Jerry looks up quickly. 

Jerry. Torrent! ? 

Gaxton. Yes . . . last week. You were there, 
weren’t you? 

Jerry. Why . . . why, yes . . . 

He shifts uncomfortably. 

Gaxton. Irene was quite thrilled. 

Jerry licks his lips. 

Gaxton. She’s always had a passion for Puc- 
cini. But, of course, you’d know that. I find 
little time for such enjoyments — ^much to my 
sorrow — ^but I’m sincerely glad the pressure of 
my work hasn’t compelled Irene tt>. forego 
her own amusements. 

Jerry tosses down his drink. 

Gaxton. (Rising.) Let me get you another, 
Mr. Troop. 

He takes the glass fr6m Jerry, who seems about 
to refuse, and goes to the liquor cabinet 

40. Shot of Jerry’s face. Beads of perspiration on 
his brow. The squish of the soda siphon is 
heard. 

41. Shot of Gaxton returning with drink. He hands 
it to Jerry, then stands with his back to the 
fireplace. 

Gaxton. I used to feel that Irene rather over- 
did the gav life, but now I realize that my at- 
titude at that time was primarily selfish. She 
has aYieed for those things . . . just as I have 
a need for these. 

He gestures toward his books. 


Gaxton. The more experience life grants me, 
the more I appreciate the need for each of us 
remaining and fulfilling ourselves within our 
own horizons. In my mind, Fve sometimes 
criticized Irene for her apparent flightiness 
but, after all, she has so much time, so much 
money, and so little to do. She*s a strange 
woman in many respects. She has a keen mind 
— very keen — but she persistently refuses to 
use it. An enormous vitality . . ; completely 
misdirected. Fve often pondered my absolute 
inability to apply to her the same psychiatric 
principles which -govern my treatment of pa- 
tients. Fve directed many lives into their proper, 
channels but somehow Irene has always eluded 
me. She's a challenge, Mr. Troop, a real chal- 
lenge to any man. Haven’t you found that so? 
Jerry starts. 

Jerry". Yes . . . yes, I think I do. 

Gaxton. A certain professional pride has kepi 
me from admitting the fact before, but Fm 
^raid I must confess a complete and rather 
unique failure. 

Again there is a pause. Jerry casts about for 
something to say. Finally . . , 

Jerry. You must find your work very interest- 
ing. 

Gaxton smiles. 

Gaxton. I do indeed. Fve spent my life look- 
ing into people’s minds . . . looking through 
them into their very hearts. Many of the things 
Fve seen haven’t pleased me. 

He sips his drink. 

Gaxton. No, they certainly haven’t pleased me. 
Deceit, cruelty, greed - . . filth and ugliness. 
You’d be astounded, Mr. 'Daoop, at the things 
of which the human mind is capable. Of course, 
there are splendid concepts, too, but from my 
experience Fm prepared to state that the mud 
far out-balances the marble. It’s a pity. Man is 
the only one of God’s creatures given the power 
to look on glory and yet he rests in the mud 
more swinishly than the lowest animal. No 
concept in life, no matjer how sacred, seems to 
escape his vicious, stupid prostitution. Fve had 
religious fanatics by the score come to me 
and demonstrate the cheapest sort of ego- 
centxicism and self-exaltation whfle theji 
piously mouthed a principle of selflessness amj 
humble sacrifice. Others pervert the God-giveri 
instinct to love to the most degraded sensusJ 
ends. Of course, those I see are presumably not 
responsible, but one wonders. What is hapj 
pening to the moral backbone of the humiuip| 
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race? In moments of depression, the picture can 
look quite helpless. 

He finishes his drink. 

Gaxton. But you haven’t finished your drink. 
Jerry stares at the glass, licks his lips, then 
downs its contents. Gaxton is smiling down at 
him, his eyes steady, calculating. 

Gaxton. But I’m not permitting* you a word. 
Forgive me, Mr. Troop. 

He gazes at Jerry solicitously, as .though invit- 
ing him to speak. Jerry, befuddled by the 
liquor, casts about for something to say, 
Jerry. {Suddenly,) No point to beating around 
the bush. 

He stops and swallows, shaking his head to 
drive the mists from his brain. 

Jerry, I love Irene. Possibly you do, too. But 
I think she loves m‘e — ^know it, in fact. 

Gaxton. {Agreeably,) Yes? 

Jerry, Decent thing . . . your consent to a 
divorce. 

His hand rubs his eyes. With an effort, he 
straightens. 

Gaxton. Perhaps you’re right. I’ve looked on 
divorce as a confession of weakness. Up to 
now, that is. I admit it seems to have its’ place. 
Jerry nods, a shade too vigorously. 

Gaxton. There are other ways of handling a 
situation of this sort, though. 

Jerry looks up, making a valiant effort to fol- 
low Gaxton’s purring voice. 

Gaxton. In fact, in this instance I think di- 
vorce will be unnecessary. 

He places his glass on the table and takes out 
a cigarette case, proffering it to Jerry. 
Gaxton. Smoke? 

Jerry shakes his head. Gaxton selects one, 
lights it, and exhales the smoke appreciatively. 
It requires an effort on Jerry’s part to keep his 
head from drooping. 

Gaxton. Where was I? Oh yes ... It seeams 
to me, Mr. Troop, that when men of your 
caliber and mine, and a woman like Irene, 
become involved in something so unfortunate 
s this, we should c^t about for a solution not 
[ttile so obvious as divorce. I have been search- 
ng my nuwd for that solution, Mr. Troop. 
lave you? 

ERRT. I . . . Fm afraid I d<in’t understand. 
Paxton. For one moment I thought I had 
ound it* IPs obvious that a mere legal separa- 
ion, while mechanically logical, is far too in- 
idequate for anything so emotionally splendid 
s love. Love is conceived in gloiy. It seemed 


to me it should die m glory. Do you follow 
me, Mr. Troop? 

Jerry is staring at hiiu, blear-eyed. 

Gaxton. Bnt there is an inevitable balance to 
life, Mr. Troop. Compensation, Emerson called 
it. Destiny holds the scales and as we pour the 
weight of our lives on the one pan, we receive 
our measure of reward and punishment on the 
other. Thus, Irene, who has given so little to 
life in terms of either good or evil, tosses the 
{)itiful remnant of herself upon the scale. Des- 
tiny strikes the balance and — He stops. 

Jerry. And — ? 

Gaxton. {Quietly,) Irene died this afternoon. 
Jerry, motionless, is staring at him. Gaxton 
draws deeply on his cigarette. Suddenly, Jerry’s 
head sinks forward. Gaxton surveys him for 
some seconds. 

Gaxton. {As to himsMJ*) If was such a pitiful 
thing she had to otter. 

Jerry raises his head slowly* His eyes, heavy- 
lidded, are on Gaxton. 

Jerry. (Dully*) Of what did she die? 

Gaxton. (Evenly,) Does it matter? 

Jerry is breathing heavily. 

Jerry. You . . . murdered her I 

Gaxton. Murder? What is . . . murder, Mr. 

Troop? Irene died, that is aU. 

Jerry springs to his feet. ^ 

Jerry. You murdered her ! 

Gaxton. We are all instruments of Destiny. She 
was unfaithful to me — ^her husband. She would 
have been equally unfaithful to you. We are 
both better free of her, Mr. Troop. 

He rises, picks up the glasses and goes to the 
liquor cabinet. 

Gaxton, Let us drink to her death. 

He is filling the glasses. He returns to Jerr^ 
and offers him a glass. Jerry takes it mechani- 
cally, his horror-sbricken eyes on Gaxton. 
Gaxton. Let us drink to all faithlessness. 

He raises his glass. 

Gaxton. To Irene. May she be less bored in 
Heaven than she was on earthr 
Jerry is motionless, 

Gaston. You do not care to drink that toast? 
Then let us drink to another. To your death, 
Mr. Troop. 

He dredns his glass. Jerry swallows, his eyes 
still on Gaxton. 

Jerky, {With difficulty,) Where is' she? Where’s 
Irene? j 

Gaxton. (lightly,) You’ don’t seem to imder- 
stand, Mbl '^Troop, She is dead . . . and you 


are going to die. You^re dying now. 

The words fade into a dry laugh. 

Gaxton. Yes ... I killed Irene. She died pain- 
lessly . . . just as you will die. Up to the final 
moment she had no knowledge of what was 
happening to her. I couldn’t bring myself to 
tell her. Death comes hard, even to the bored. 
I pitied her and didn’t tell her that every sip 
she took brought her closer and closer to what- 
ever happiness eternity might hold for her. I 
loved Irene, you see. 

Jerry. {Suddenly.) She haied you! 

Gaxton. On the contrary , . . she loved me. 
And had I let her go to you, she would soon 
have come back to me. 

Jerry. Then why did you kill her, you crazy 
fool! 

Gaxton. Who knows? Perhaps she angered me. 
She could, you know. She might only have 
laughed ... or perhaps she turned away im- 
patiently. It might have been one of a hundred 
things. The mind is treacherous. I only remem- 
ber that I watched her as she drank ... all 
unsuspecting. And then ... a little later . . . 
she died. 

Jerry is breathing heavily through parted lips. 
The full impact of Gaxton’s words hits him. 
He sways slightly and brushes his hand across 
his eyes. He shakes his head again, the mists 
are closing in. Suddenly he becomes aware of 
the glass of liquor in his hand. He star^ at it 
dumbly, then flings it from him. GAXTON-smiles, 
his eyes surveying Jerry calmly. Jerry’s hand 
clutches at his collar. He gasps for breath. 
Through the fog he sees Gaxton. 

42. Shot of Gaxton’s eyes, penetrating, mock- 
ing . . • 

43. With a sharp cry, half scream, Jerry reds 
toward Gaxton. His hands are like daws, the 
fingers clenching and unclenching. Gaxton 
does not move. Jerry stops suddenly, his hand 


again brushes across his eyes, clutches at his 
collar » » . He spins and falls to the floor at 
Gaxton’s feet . . . 

44. The Coroner is bending over Jerry’s body. 
Gaxton is standing by the fireplace, staring 
into the fire. The Coroner rises. 

Coroner. You say he started to speak and 
then tumbled over? 

Gaxton, Yes, I saw that he was dead and, 
under the circumstances, I thought it best to 
call you. 

Gaxton puffs on his cigarette, A figure appears 
in the doorway* 

Coroner. I see. Who is this? 

Gaxton. Oh ... my wife. Irene, this is Doctor 
Randolph. A most unfortunate thing has hap- 
pened, Jerry Troop is dead. 

Irene comes forward, her eyes wide. She gasps 
at sight of Jerry, then turns her eyes on Gax- 
ton. He is surveying her coldly, his jaw hard. 
Her hand goes to her throat 
Coroner. Yes . . . Heart attack. 

He turns and picks up his overcoat. 

Coroner, m have the body removed imme- 
diately. 

Iip^NE is held by Gaxton’s compelling eyes. 
She is gripped by a nameless terror. 

The Coroner is on his way to the door. 
Gaxton. Doctor Randolph . . . 

The Coroner turns. Gaxton nods to Jerry, 
Gaxton. You don’t think he could have — 
Coroner. Suicide? 

He ^akes his head. 

Gaxton. I thought perhaps — poison, you 
know • • . 

CcHEtONKR. Not a chance. I hate to say it but 
he’s shot so full of .alcohol, you couldn’t kill 
him with formaldehyde. 

He exits . . . 


Fadeoot 
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The art of poetry, easy though it may seem in the 
reading or reading aloud, is the most difficult of the 
literary arts for any man to master, and the most'diffi- 
cult for a student to learn or a teacher to teadi. At the 
outset of an essay with so bold a caption, one must de- 
clare that either way is impossible unless the student is 
a poet in embryo and the teacher a poet himaeTf by- 
nature and experience, or a critic with the creative 
ability of drawing out of others what he cannot him- 
self perform. In a relation as intimate and delicate as 
that which arises between any youth and the older 
being he entrusts with his future guidance, the 
would-be teacher should receive and pass the first 
examination, not alone to his own satisfaction but to 
that of &e would-be poet At this moment I can think 
of nothing more haunting and devastating than the 
Shavian dictum in Man And Superman: “He who 
^ does; he who cannot, teaches:*" The implication 
is that ihe born artist will devdop from within, and 
without any aid from without, and that the teacher 
had beaar hang up his shingle elsewhere. 

Meanwhile, theife is often a certain middle ground 
on which file young poet and so-called teacher may 
confer, and this arises from the need which arises 
in turn from the loneliness or separation many ^ 
young being feds soon afto the birth of his (to him) 
unique creative power. The arrival of any young artist 
has rarely been hailed in any age or society, however 
mature or artirtk; in the main, and the rise of a cor- 
wpa/adSDS londhiess is due in adf-qucstioiuiig 


and doubt that faces the sensitive spirit in privacy, 
along with the need to communicate his first steps to 
his dders or fellows. As a rule his elders are busy 
with their own affairs or have lost touch with their 
own youth ^d are therefore out of sympathy with 
this embi^o. As to his fellows, they for the most 
part are not alone busy with their affairs* or future, 
but have a tendency to deride what is unlike them- 
selves, and even to laugh at their sullen comrade’ end 
to call him “queer.** 

Now, there is nothing queer about the youthful 
poet and the poetic course ahead; it is hia surround 
ings that are queer, or the reception or non-reception 
he receives from his community, or lack of com- 
munity. Few if any of his neighbors, or members of 
his own, family, can see what he is, and failing to 
that, bdp him to develop; He is thrust back upon 
his own resources, still in a formative process, and 
often loses ultimate form through a lack of intimate 
nurture and harvest. The very sensibilities to which 
he was born threaten to turn upon themselves and 
mider impotent that which was so creative in ihe 
dawn, and to tom the healing night into a siddy night- 
mare. This is, of course, the youthful experience of 
many of our greatest poets, foreign or native, and it 
needs to he added that many of these, far from being 
destroyed by inner conflicts, found and raised a self- 
relience that could live on stones and still grow 
sfrong. But most of fiiese great poets, as the records* 
diaries and actual peems reveal, were not averse to a 
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little warmth and understanding and embraced the 
slightest sign that answered such needs m human 
form. 

Given, therefore, the ideal combination of a younger 
and an older man who do not expect perfection in each 
other and who do not demand immediate results or 
turnovers after each of their friendly meetings, and 
it is possible to face our problem in a realistic vein 
and to bring it down to such common denominators as 
two chairs and a table in a quiet room. What is. this 
paper the youth has handed to his companion? Is 
it a poem, nearly a poem, or no poem at all? How does 
the older man know to which of these three classes 
the paper belongs? How much does his own per- 
sonality rely on instinct, so instantaneous in its action, 
and how much on the cooler, slower, more logical steps 
of reason? Answering the last question first, I should 
say from my own experience, that he relies on instinct 
first and gives immediate vent to his feeling about the 
poem by saying, This is a poem! And I can think of 
no higher praise for any poet than the direct little 
statement. This is a poem. 

But suppose the poet is a humble fellow, or still feels 
some doubt concerning the work in hand, and attacks 
his friend with the question. Why do you call thi§ a 
poem? The friend is reduced from heavenly impulse 
to the pedestrian pace of supporting his belief with 
reason, or of saying something disorderly in an or- 
derly way. He knows there is no definition of poetry, 
even among the master poets or critics, that has ^er 
been completely inclusive, much though he has en- 
joyed the thrill of reading these definitions, whether 
direct and logical, or inspired and rhetorical 

Best of all in this realm, as in any other, are Shake- 
speare’s magic lines: 

The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling. 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to 
heaven; 

And as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothings 
A local habitation and a name. 

These few lines, amazing in tneir range and overtones, 
have the further value of actually describing the 
process through which great verse is composed, and 
prove once again that Shakespeare was not alone the 
world’s greatest poet, but its greatest psychologist. 
And it is a finer analysis of the man’s own genius, in 
an autobiographical moment, than the hosts of books 
on the Bard by subsequent critics. 

In the same emotional field there is the delightful 
revelation of Emily Dickinson in one of her letters: 

If I read a book and it makes my whole body so cold 
no fire can ever warm me, I know that is poetry. If I 
fed physically as if the top of my head werei taken off. 


I know that is poetry. These are the only ways I Jcnow 
it. Is there any other way? 

The remarkable word in this passage is the word, 
“physically,” and there is scarcely another poet who 
has placed so much emphasis on the part the body plays 
in the greater artistic adventures. From this it may be 
deduced that the man or woman who writes from the 
mind alone and appeals to the mind alone is not a full- 
statured artist. 

In the purely intellectual field, regarding definitions, 
we have received from the imaginative Coleridge — a 
critic of the first order — ^this haunting analogy be- 
tween poetry and prose, or for that matter, between 
poetry and mere verse: 

I wish our clever young poets would remember my 
homely definitions of prose and poetry; that is, prose: 
ivords in their best order; poetry: the best words in 
the best order. 

In our own time, and still turning to poets 
selves for the best definitions, we may consi^ the 
Yankee rivals, Edwin Arlington Robinson and Robert 
Frost. The author of Tristram^ who rarely expressed 
himself outside of his poetry, covers wide territory 
in the adjectives, “undefinable” and “unmistakable:” 

It seems to me that poetry has tw^o outstanding char- 
acteristics. One is that it is, after all, undefinahle. The 
other is that it is eventually unmistakable. 

Frost, in bis warmer fashion, says virtually the 
same thing: 

It is absurd to think that the only way tp teU if a 
poem is lasting* is to wait and see if it lasts. The right 
reader of a good poem can tell the moment it strikes 
him that he has taken an immortal wound — ^that he 
will never get over it. . . , The proof of a poem is not 
that we have never forgotten it, but that we know at 
sight we never could forget it. 

The most frequently quoted and most popular of all 
definitions is Wordsworth’s — 

Poetry is the imaginative expression of strong feel- 
ing, usually rhythmical . . . the spontaneous over- 
flow of powerful feelings recollected in tranquillity. 

In the course *of my own experience in editing 
pioneer magazines my conclusions were the same as 
Robert Frost’s, and I had the honor of reading and 
accepting many a manuscript poem which has since 
grown famous. To mention but a few — ^Vachel Lind- 
say’s Dfwiel Jazp^ Amy Lowell’s Lilacs, Wallace Stev- 
ens’ Peter Quince At The Clavier, most of &e earlier 
poems oi Marianne Moore and William Carlos Wil- 
liams, T. S. Eliot’s Portrait Of A Lady^ and portions 
of Hart Crane’s. TAe Bridge, Outside of the names of 
Lindsay and Amy Lowell, the other names were new 
to me and to most other readers, ^d that old slogan. 
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This poem is good, was sufficient to drive the editor 
after the printer, and without any need for saying 
why or wherefore. From this experience and from the 
additional reading of the classics as well, and from 
seeing how infinitely varied each poem and poet was. 

1 could never arrive at any clear or conclusive defini- 
tion of poetry and feared, on the whole, that even 
the best definition might unwittingly exclude some 
poet worthy of the name. My own feeling wras that a 
definition of poetry is inherent in any good poem and 
that vve had better accept the poem and stop right 
there. 

There is another type of reading to which I could 
never subscribe: the type w'hich rejects a poem be- 
cause of its subject matter. It w'ould be sorry indeed 
if the relation between our student and teacher were 
affected by boldness on the one hand or squeamish- 
ness on the other. There are, of course, greater and 
degrees of subject matter, but the prime con- 
sidfemtion on the teacher’’s part is to find out how 
wellfk student has handled his material, and whether 
the poem has been finished or needs further labor. 

It may be, for example, that our student has an 
original cast of mind and that our teacher, steeped 
in the traditions of poetry, cannot fathom the new 
manuscript. In such an event, if the poem is good, the 
teacher, and not the student, has something to learn 
and should be grateful for his own development. In 
the earlier days of our national renascence in poetry 
(circa 1912-1916), too much stress was laid on being 
original and a great deal of eccentricity masqueraded 
as originality. But the pioneers were romantics who 
arose at a time when the average American poem was 
absolutely lifeless or pallidly echoed traditions that 
were not echoes in the first place, but had an intrinsic 
vitality, thanks to the poet or poets who originated 
such traditions. The period before the renascence, 
going back as far as ^^itman and Emily Dickinson, 
the last originals of the nineteenth century, was hide- 
bound with rules and regulations. How refreshing it 
was to encounter Claude Debussy’s profound observa- 
tion: “Rules are not made for works of art, but by 
them.” 

Any artist worthy of the name, no matter how youth- 
ful or old, has certain ^ standards by which he can 
measure hb labors after the first labors are over and 
the self-critic works where the artbt worked before. 
Such standards are never fixed but flexible, for even in 
hb love of the classics, the taste of a man must grow, 
or cut away those affections vrhich are outworn or no 
longer usefol, and add those affections some new ad- 
venture, even into the past, affords. It is obvious that 
no real artist b ever quite through with the past, any 
more than he b with the present or future. 

The question of tradition and originality leads 


naturally into the question of old verse forms and new 
verse forms and to that cloudy host of critics for whom 
anything out of the ordinary is unsympathetic. The 
unfairness of critics to anything new is proverbial and 
in their determination to set up the old against the 
new and sit in judgment behind the old, one wonders 
whether they are the proper champions of the old. 

In the early days of our renascence, the emergence 
of free verse was treated with scorn and vituperation 
and gave evidence not of judgment but of prejudice. 

The term, free verse, was in itself a misnomer, for what 
the young radicals searched for and often succeeded 
in producing were free forms. In short, they had as 
great a concern with perfection as the man who wrote 
another sonnet and who succeeded in saying some- 
thing new in that classic form. “The best words in the 
best order” did not necessarily mean that a man had 
to rhyme or write metrically. And no man was less a 
slave to academic formulas than Coleridge himself. 

What the young radicals rebelled against was the 
state to which poetry had been reduced in their time. 

It was for the most part an imitation of what had 
once been original, a use of syllabic order and syllabic 
formation whose language was neither fresh nor Vital, 
and set forth an experience, emotion or thought which- 
had no blood in its veins and no person in its body. 

The traditional verse of the period was stereotyped 
and stuffy and had long been divorced from life and 
the outside world, or even from life and the inside 
world. The average verse was frightfully proper and 
received proper burial, at so much a lin#, in our proper 
maga7mes, there to turn into dust along with the 
paper on which it was issued. 

The student and teacher would do well to avoid 
the competitive phases of a manuscript or even the 
business of “getting on” in the poetry world. The sheer 
purity of a work of art, however small in physical 
stature, has an intrinsic value that is incomputable. 

After the older man has declared that a poem is good 
it b natural for the younger to ask, how good, or to 
wonder about comparisons with his forebears or con- 
temporaries, or whether like the immortals or like the 
best poets of his own time he has used the best words 
in the best order. It is wisest at this point to confine 
oneself to the technical aspects of the manuscript, still 
without losing sight of the poem as a whole, and the 
fact that each phrase and syllable is part of that whole, 
and likewise each sentence and stanza. If there is a 
single phrase or line that is out of order with the gen- 
eral order, that has some rhythmic or metrical blembh, i 
or loses the general tone or harmony of the rest of ( 
the composition through a sudden lapse in language, V 
thereby dragging the emotion or thought out of focus, 'j 
the poet b in for a session of tireless revisipps. Tbb 
deliberate process must succeed in ' giving the weak 
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line the same fire and strength as the rest of the poem, 
conceived and composed, let us say, in a continuous 
key of inspiration, 

This word ‘‘inspiration” is a dangerous word to bring 
into any discussion of poetry. It presupposes the ques- 
tion, How did you come to write this poem? Such a 
question cannot be aimed at the masters, since they 
are happily dead, and, like as not, if you questioned 
some living master he vrould shrug his shoulders, or 
rerhember some phase of the experience which had lit- 
tle or nothing to do with the composition, or to recall 
that there was “method in his madness” one time and 
no method the next. The “frenzy” to which Shake- 
speare referred in his famous passage may give the 
impression that the Bard was in a continuous state of 
fire in the throes of an inspiration that led to com- 
position and communication. For the reader of the 
composition this matter of communication is the only 
phase in which he can join. It is therefore the problem 
of communication in which the artist is involved at 
the last, before his labors are truly finished. 

As a practical man of the theater, Shakespeare knew 
this problem and faced it profoundly and squarely in 
his laboratory. It takes more than one person in a 
single author to compose a composition: the person 
he is and the person he is not, or the ideal reader he 
has in mind somewhere. Poetry is infinitely more 
than a matter of self-expression. It is objective as 
well as subjective. The most difficult side of any writ- 
ing is to make the subjective objective. When Thomas 
Carlyle heard Coleridge muttering, “Subjectivity, Ob- 
jectivity,” he must have found the poet in the throes 
of a new composition! 

Regarding the latest work of his young friend, the 
teacher stands in the position of the communicant 
and woe betide him if he is not sufficiently receptive 
at the time. Fox his is the responsibility of examining 
himself as well as the manuscript, himself a separate 
person from tie author, wdth a different set of sensi- 
bilities. and reflexes. He must certainly have imagina- 
tion in reading the poem, and a memory for all he 
has read before in case the poem errs on the side of 
blind or careless imitation. Or, at the other extreme, 
in an effort to avoid imitation, of seeking originality 
at all costs, including the cost of the eccentric, or of 
losing all touch with common humanity. 

The dread of being vulgar is natural among young 
artists and often leads them into the pitfalls of ob* 
scurity. The obscure may not be as dreadful as the 
obvious providing the obscurity is susceptible of sortie 
clarification aftei; the many readings any good poem 
deserves. But if such a process discover that the ob- 
scure poet was merely an obvious poet in disguise 
and tried to startle the world through personal vanity 
or snobbery, the world will have no more of him. 


John Milton once declared that a poem should be 
simple, clear, and passionate. On the other hand, T. S, 
Eliot once referred to the author of Paradise Lost as 
“that old Chinese waU.” But the poet’s unusually long 
sentences, seemingly involved as well, can be subjected 
to an exercise in syntax and be found completely clear 
and orderly in their fundamental structure. And I for 
one would like to feel more passion and less restraint 
in American poetry except where that restraint is 
necessary to the absolute balance of the language and 
form of a poem. In this respect, as the so-called 
moderns have discovered, under-statement is quite as 
powerful an instrument as forthright passion. Nothing 
can be more disastrous than a determination on the 
part of an author to keep every line charged with the 
highest intensity, especially in a long poem or narra- 
tive. A poem which has depth and breadth as well as 
height is more natural to man and his breathing and 
richer in orchestration than a poem in one contin- 
uously energetic drive or dimension. There must be 
an occasional let-down somewhere or the reader grows 
exhausted and has to drop out of the race. 

A great deal has been said by critics against the use 
of a colloquial phrase in a poem, for example, whose 
general tone is exalted. I have always found such 
phrases, when rightly used, to be a happy return to 
the familiar at a moment when common ground had 
to be recalled lest author and reader lose all further 
contact. The French poet (T believe it was Paul Val- 
ery) who declared that a poem should be a successful 
combination of the original and the colloquial knew 
the Greek poets and dramatists w-ho never lost touch 
with their people. In our own poetry there is no finer 
wedding of the original and the colloquial, or the 
familiar with the unfamiliar, than in Carl Sandburg, 
although the Chicago poet has sometimes exaggerated 
the relation. It is all a matter of taste and balance in 
the last analysis. If one can say about a poem that 
this is a poem that could not have been written in 
any other way it is assuredly a good poem and worthy 
of remembrance. 

The question as to whether a new poem is actually 
new or not troubles most youthful authors and is 
probably overstressed in their effort to “majce good.” 
To this the teacher m*ight answer that the question 
of novdty may apply to established as well as to 
free forms; that the sonnet has been handled dif- 
ferently by Petrarch, Shakespeare and Gerard Hop- 
kins, the ballad or ballade by Villon, Swinburne and 
Edna St, Vincent Millay, and the dramatic monologue 
by Browning and E. A. Robinson. Where there is a 
new personality the old forms are always new. 
there is nothing unusual in the would-be poet who 
dashes into free verse and divides his prosaic lines 
and drops all rhyming with a view of becoming dif- 
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ferent- One docs not, in any event, set out with the 
dctennination of doing scnnething different from one*s 
fellows. Poetry was liever bom nor made that way. 
The only concern of the poet in the throes of crea- 
tion is the poem itself. He should let someone else 
tell him that he is new and confine himself to art tod 
not to speculation. The recurring danger is, of course, 
that the poet will be saying something that has beer 
many times before and of handling themes that ha\u 
been handled before. To this Gdfethe had a fairly wise 
answer when he told a youthful poet not to worry 
about new themes while 4e old were still unfinished. 

There comes, finally, the problem of sending the 
poem beyond the room where the poet and teacher 
confer: in short, to a larger audience. And here we 
have the old crass story of trying to find a market 
for goods that have but a small market at any time 
in a purely or impurely commercial society. But the 
question persists, after you have told a poet he has 
written a poem: ‘INow where do I send it?” It is 
unfortunate that such questions arise between two 
people who have had such a good time and will doubt- 
less have many another. 5o what can one tell the 
student who happens to be a human being and has 
lived up to his mentor’s warning that he must com- 
municate something? There is no delight for a lonely 
and sensitive individual in being rejected by his 
mercenary elders, -hut that is precisely the danger in 
approaching commercial magazines. Even when the 
editor is fond of poetry (and he is rarely more than 
that), he is, being a gentleman, quite restrained in 
his tastes, and is decidedly uncomfortable in the pres- 
ence of an original manuscript. What he accepts as a 
rule are those little darlings which can give no offense 
to his readers and are just small enough to fill a little 
space at the bottom of a page somewhere. It is amaz- 
ing how many of these little darlings look or sound 
like one another and how much they resemble anony- 
mous rubber stamps. But the magazine in question 
has a large circulation and would like to enlarge that 
circulation and keep up with its competitors. And so 
the young poet, and even the veteran poet, receives 
another rejection dip, 

Happily, and oddly enough in America, there are 
quite a fw maga z i n es which devote all their pages to 
poetry, or at least to verse. But here again we have 
rubber stamps or run into coteries- The Poetry Ma%a^ 
zine of Chicago^ with its long and valiant record, is 
still the one periodical which does its job conscien-. 
tioudy and pays for accepted manuscripts. But I am 
afraid it has f^en away from the adventurous tastes 
and standards of Harriet Monroe and Alice Corbin, 
its onginai editors. Hie coterie magazines are good 
for the cotenes and bad for everyone else and have 
an air of exdnsiveiQess too mohhidi for genuine art 


Having been rejected by the marketplace and by 
Poetry Magazine and by the exdlusive* sets, and haying 
learned further that most of the little magazines are 
litde indeed and likewise adhere to rubber stamps, 
where is the youthful poet to turn? It is a question 
each yoimg man will have to answer for himself. If 
he is a poet, he will undoubtedly surmotmt his Worldly 
trials in the high manner of his forebears and make 
of his life an existence in which he can labor. The 
extent to which he can labor freely will be determined 
by his health, on the one hand, and "by economics on 
the other. Poetry demands more labor than any of 
the other literary arts and art is a jealous mistress 
who accepts no excuses in her service. Compromise 
once and you are banished forever from her embraces. 
There are plenty of ways of earning a livelihood with- 
out using art as a prostitute^ or a treadmill. No man 
is lower in the economic scale than the poet, and no 
man higher in the spiritual. And I am willing to 
wager that no man touches happiness as often as the 
genuine poet does. He has often been called a bird 
and is truly one. 

I have said nothing in detail about the possible 
handling of this or that verse form since these are 
technical matters an excellent textbook, or even a 
dry textbook, can answer to some degree. A genuine* 
poet will know at the outset, or learn more and more, 
that he has to rely on himself, no matter what form 
his verse may take, and to give his hand to the hand 
of experience. There is much he can leam of the 
masters but more he can leam of himself. 
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Writing for The Theatre 

Kef lections of an Authors^ Agent 

Claire Leonard 



Claire Leonard worked for two years with the Provincetown Players; 
followed immediately with four years with the Theatre Guild; six 
years with tht Group Theatre from its inception. Since then she has 
been devoting herself to discovering and representing new playwrights. 
Her latest discovery is Philip Yordan, whose ‘‘Anna Lucasta” is now 
one of Broadway’s successes. 



The Play Market in the Theater 

So many phases enter into the producer’s choice of 
a play, that only dream-children, from the most austere 
manager down, can survive in this engaging “business” 
of imagery, paradoxically mounted on a practical 
realistic foundation. The tantalizing question, “What 
kind of a play is wanted?” evokes the tantalizing 
answer, “A good play,” — which» merely means, “I 
like it.” As simple and personal as that. The basis for 
}udging the acceptability of a play seems to be: Does it 
stimulate to immediate option? If so, the procedure 
of engaging a cast, director, designer, etc., is well on 
the way before the signatures on the production, con- 
tracts are quite dry., Of course there are cases where 
a certain play can become a fixation; the owner re* 
fuses to give up the script, and option payments gQ 
on and on and on, stopped only by the maximum 
limitation set by the Dramatists’ Guild. 

In spite of the variations of personal taste in the 
choice of a play, we still circumscribe the author’s 
imagination by a wall of limitations against the 
invasion of his impractical flights. We urge him to be 
aware of the timeliness of his play; about the cost of 
production ; to sfteer clear of fantasy, propaganda, con- 
troversial themes, period plays, etc.; poetic plays, of 
course, are out. But akmg come lavish productions,^ 
period |da3ra, and even controversial plays sneak up 
on Broadway and capture the box office! So, “alas, 
who knows?” 


The Play Agent 

The theater being a collaborative art, how does the 
agent, functioning on the fringe, of an artistic pro- 
fession, fit into ifhis collaboration? When discovering 
and introducing new authors, it may be something 
like this; 

a. Agent as “barometer.” 

b. Agent as first critic. 

c. Relation of agent to producer and/or backer. 

d. Assistance and guidance: market conditions, re- 
visions, etc. * 

e. Ag^l as “pirate” (the menace) . 

Like the producer, when an agent receives a script 
that is compelling^enough to stimulate him to action, 
nothing, not even numerous rejections, can stop him. 
For me, the author must first have a literary spark, 
and a familiarity with the requirements of the theater. 
After that, my judgment derives* from an intuitive 
evaluation of the work,, relying completely on my own 
responses. 

The agent evaluates plays, against the current mar- 
ketable product and preferences of the Managers, and 
serves as critic of the author’s early efforts, directing 
him to an awareness of existing market conditions — 
at best, a precarious conjecture. 

He must know the personal tastes of the producer, 
which often assumes a wide guessing range. The 
6igent must also have a practical business sense. 

The invasion of outside commercial backing placea 
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a new responsibility upon the agent in entrusting the 
author’s work to inexperienced producers new to the 
industry. 

The agents’ returns are based on his ability to 
gauge the author’s promise and development, and he 
can assist in directing the playwright’s talent to its 
highest expression. He must seek out the best channels 
for the production of his plays. { The real gratification 
of discovering superior writers has its personal 
compensation, not always computed in terms of dollars 
and cents.) 

"Pirating” is a deplotable malady, — the practice of 
appropriating authors and benefits derived from the 
labor of the more ingenious and trusting fellow 
agents. This is an inexcusable menace, countenanced 
by some authors, unfortunately, that stamps the in- 
tegrity of all, by the malpractice of the few unscrupu- 
lous agents and authors. Because of the close, almost 
clannish, relationship that exists in the theater, these 
tactics are not always exposed. But a Board like the 
American Arbitration Association should be set up 
by the Society of Authors’ Agents, and the Dramatists’ 
Guild to deal with unethical practice in a field where 
one looks for sensitivity and mutual trust in personal 
relationships. 

For the most, the authors’ agent is really an impres- 
sionable “sucker,” who is won not only hy the- author’s 
gift, and that certain disarming way writers have, but 
who actually becomes obsessed by the delusion with 
each new play, that this is going to be "it.” And he 
sets ofiF in high glee. The script goes out, comes back; 
goes out again, and comes back again, — and with it 
"all the hopes of future years.” With each returning 
the enthusiasm goes pale and paler. ... At which 
point, instead of joining the Army, Navy, WAGS 
or WAVES, the author miraculously emerges from 
his or her depression, takes the typewriter out . of 
hock again and starts pounding, with greater alacrity, 
the *‘best thing to reach Broadway!” And the agent 
believes again, and rallies again. . * . Because, after 
all, one little telephone call may be the remote-control 
signal to ring up a curtain any day, any time, any- 
where. 

Can An Agent Sell a Play? 

I would say No. For me, selling ability implies 
judgment and infirdte patience. The approach to each 
play is always with eager, optimistic gleam of 
hope. Given a fair and leisurely reading, a play 
either hits you or it doesn’t. The impact is usually 
instantaneous, and when a play captures the reader, 
nor time nor money is spared in nursing it into pro- 
duction, come hell-or-what-and-insurmountable-obsta- 
cles. The producer drives through them all, even 
defers the ’inevitable resultont nervous breakdown 


until after the Opening, for that sojourn in Florida. 
No amount of cajoling, friendship with the Manager, 
inside tips, — but nothing — can direct, or stimulate 
personal tastes, except the script itself. The duties ajtid 
problems for an agent come before and after the 
option is taken. 

Only rarely is a play submitted, an option taken, 
and put into production, — just like that. The custom 
seems to be, even after a script is acceptable, to pass 
it on from backer to backer and to various people 
who operate obscurely around the tjjieater, for opinion, 
collaboration, etc. ; huddles on rewTites ensue — in- 
terminable sessions — until the author writes himself 
back into his original version, sometimes until all 
trace of his story is lost. . . . After which the play is 
handed back: for want of an unattainable actor. When 
a picture star is sought — another hazard — much tw'o- 
way expensive long-distance telephoning often reveals 
a prohibitive clause in a picture contract. Innumerable, 
seemingly senseless obstacles, that are normal in the 
theater, emerge to impede a production. 

And all this excitement pending a production, ac- 
complishes no more than the little items in the stage 
news columns of the daily papers. 

So the agent accepts again his little "sensation” 
once more returned, — now vaguely recognizable. And 
for a w^hile, perhaps forever, everything goes dead. 
This time the author tries to recuperate from it all 
by spending the remains of his last option check; or 
winds up his army leave < granted for the occasion 
of a production), in Sardi's, and goes back to sober 
training at camp. And the agent is left to coddle his 
dismay. 

But one’s hopes in the theater are unbelievably 
flexible! and discouragement is quickly dispelled by 
some new horizon. After all, decisions in the theater 
are seldom final — until after the Opening- And even 
then . . *? 

So in this business of agentry, the experiences one 
encounters are sometimes harrowing, but always stim- 
ulating. The spirit of pioneering, of discovering new 
writers, has its attendant fascination. (I believe I am 
the only " agent who represents undiscovered and 
previously unproduced playwrights, exclusively — a 
self-inflicted choice and challenge.) But to restore my 
equilibrium from time to time, I turn to a little in- 
scription in zfiy copy of ** Johnny Johnson”; 

“For Qaixe — ^who still remains unseasick on tbe 
stormy waves of theatrical art, 

—Paul Green” 

Playreadmg 

Perhaps the inost important function in the theatei 
is that of playreading. 

From the closest perception of the soul to tl>e 
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farthest reaches of the imagination, the playwright 
telescopes time and space with his own magic and 
betrays us into believing the unreality of his artificial 
world. Ojiiy llie playwright can hold time still and 
recreate life fur our brief acceptance, perhaps endur- 
ing remembrance. 

, Playreading is an instinctive gift. The reader must 
be endowed with an imagination that sometimes 
transcends the author’s. He must also know the lan- 
guage of the llieater in all its forms, to enable him to 
crystallize the imagery into a mental visualization of 
an unfolding play, with the aid only of die written 
word. It is the playreader who has the first responsi- 
bility of disco^ering a play’s irifinite possibilities. He 
must also possess a sensiti^ ity that enters into judging 
the moving quality' and impulse of the play; to detect 
the note that strikes the universal chord in a vast 
potential audience. Fortunately there are a few reputa- 
ble managers who devote time and exceeding patience 
and trouble to see for themselves what the writers are 
creating for them. Their authoritative’ judgment, even 
rejections, can at least be respected. 

But too often this vital responsibility of judging a 
soript is entrusted to someone who has little or no 
imaginative range. The author’s labor is subjected to 
a hasty examination by busy telephone operators, 
secretaries; actors who unconsciously gauge a work 
merely as a vehicle; recent college graduates; some- 
body’s relative, inexperienced playwrights, etc., etc. 
With all due respect to their own efficient callings, 
they are rarely equipped to determine the fate of an 
author’s lifework. These casual perusals of a play are 
extremely unfair, for the approach to reading demands 
receptivity and absorption, to permit moods and im- 
pressions to capture and transport the reader. A 
poetic play suffers completely with such treatment. 
A few arresting passages cannot convey the archi- 
tectural sweep of such a work. Sometimes a play has 
a lyric quality that may appear too fragile for our 
contemporary theater. 

The effect produced in a receptive frame of mind 
he stimulating and exciting; or it can he lost 
' completely, since the mind cannot register clearly 
when preoccujued with outside distractions. As wit- 
ness the following opinions on one play, “Anna 
Lucasla,’’ by Philip Yor<^: 

A Playreader ’s r^rt: 

“Theme is duB, unmoving, heavy. Characters are 
obvious. Anna, , . . leaves me cold. Rpdolph ... is 
a stock character ... I don’t know what Catherine is 
doing in the play . . , The rest of the characters don’t 
amount to anything, except for the second scene of 
first act ... Dialogue is dull . . , the play drags 
. . . Drab setting is depressing. The play is too sordid 
and gloomy * . . V^y melodramatic ending ... Play 
goes from bad to worse . . . Play is too long. A few 


unnecessary characters . . . The play gave me a 
headache.” 

WHEREAS, Abram Hill, one of our most gifted 
playwrights himself, and Managing Director of the 
American Negro Theatre, wrote me last week* : 

“I have just finished reading Anna Lucasta and 
had to write you immediately. I was completely 
ovenvhelmed by it. The emotional impact is so ter- 
rific — it s like a drug — and I’m still not but of it. 

I am recommending it to the Committee for their 
immediate consideration, and shall let you know. 
There is of course the question whether our Negro 
actors can do justice to the Polish characters, and 
there will have to be some minor changes, too, as 
well as taming down somewhat. Fm afraid it’s a bit 
too virile in some of its expressions, — ^though certainly 
inoffensive — as the writing is all so beautifully in 
character. Fve never been so excited about a script 
before, and you know Fve read many. That Yordan 
boy has great talent and a marvelous feeling for 
people I I hope we can do this play right away.” 

Dr. Robert Klein, whose background in the theater 
is infinite, (having been entrusted with productions of 
Bernard Shaw, Somerset Maugham, Shakespeare, and 
noted playwrights of other countries), was greatly im- 
pressed with Yordan’s talent, to which he was first 
introduced through “Anna Lucasta.” He was responsi- 
ble for bringing Yordan into New York from Chicago 
for another play which w'as produced by the Studio 
Theatre, — the first new American playwright pro- 
duced by them. Because of certain prior rights involv- 
ing *‘Anna Lucasta” this play could not then be’ done. 
The Hedgerow Theatre also has great praise for this 
play, which is on their production schedule, but held 
up until after the war. 

So much for reactions to plays. 

That First Play 

There seems to be a fond tendency on the part of 
new authors to start off their careers with grandilo- 
quent plays suitable for production in arenas, where 
a cast of sixty could speak eloquent lines and traverse 
the extent of stage space, cluttered with ponderous 
scenery, shifted by a host of expensive stagehands. 
This might be fine for a tfine when the theater becomes 
part of a program sponsored by the government and 
patronized by mass audiences. In the meantime there 
is still a wealth of amusing and tragic material that 
falls on the cars of the true playwright who is attuned 
to the little springs that vibrate in the lives of all who 
move rpund about us. 

At the time of this printing, ‘^Anna Lucasta” is enjoying 
capacity standing-room success since its opening on August* 
30th. Among the critics’ approval reviews. Burton Rascoe of the 
Neto York JTorld-TUegram calls it the “Most impor^nt 
Amexican comedy-drama in 20 years,” the New Yorker “Cct- 
tainly something you shouldn’t miss,” John Garland of the 
joumed^ American, “The season’s comedy must-see.” 
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Another favorite pastime is that of dramatizing 
some remote literary dr historical Bgnre with whom 
onr author had become enamored in his college days. 
Naturally this would he a period play, with expensive 
costumes, in imfamiliar speech out of the rhythm of 
our time — ^that would draw about 100 people eacR 
night, including a coterie of intellectuals at student 
— and with gross receipts which would just about 
cover the production costs of half a performance. 

Still another cause for copious wails on the part of 
die misunderstood “precious” playwright, is the in- 
tense and secret preoccupation with an adaptation of 
a favorite novel that h is captured his fancy — ^without 
bothering to secure the rights from the original author 
— forgetting that he, too, would resent infringement 
on his own rights. 

... All of which adds up to an expensive lesson in 
the ethics and exercise in playwrighting, in terms of 
wasted time and effort — ^to say nothing of a temporary 
contempt for the “heartless institution” that caffs itsdf 
theater, that wiU not recognize *‘art*^ . . . and heTl have, 
nothing more of theater, ever — hardly ever. 

By way of slight digression? An interesting approach 
to a poetic play might be to test its structure by super- 
imposing the framework of the play just finished, on 
a musical pattern of a master composer. By studjing 
the fluidity and interplay of a musical theme in its 
variations, the characters and -situations of a play sub- 
jected to counterpoint treatment will heighten the im- 
pulse of direction of the action, and achieve greater 
emotional impact. This is merely an idea, for even 
faltering attempts at drama with symphonic propor- 
tions should not be discouraged. Surely there must 
comte a cycle of great plays, too. 

JTAaf Chance Has the Embryo Playwright? 

For material purposes, that is, a Hollywood possi- 
bility, the chance is as rare and as good as “playing 
the numbers.” Out of^ sheer luck a new author might 
strike a fetching idea in his. first play, get a produc- 
tion, and .wind up with a little Job on the coast, be the 
* play hit or flop. For a playwright of artistic integrity, 
the chances are worse, because a stray produOtion is 
hardly the test of a -genius. Also, the new writer com- 
petes with the mature writers who have become such 
proficient craftsmen, that they can doctor most of 
their work, into commercial hits, first, showmanship 
second, and artistic venturesr— maybe. Playwriting 
today has a new connotation today: it is rather, the 
“business” and “profession” of writing,— rarely tbe 
art of writing for the theater^ 

Opportunities for the earnest playwright who can 
still turn his face away from the West, can be realized 
only by girding himself with the old theory, that truly 


enduring art demands time and labor and skill, and 
disappointment, until . • . 

Experimemal and Tryout Theaters 

Unfortunately there are so few little theaters where 
experiments could be carried on to permit the author 
to put his new work on its feet and “learn to walk” 
in the theater. Even with the few tryout theaters left, 
the risks are hazardous, since they can rarely afford a 
finished production setup. 'So the playwright might 
suffer from maltreatment of his play, however con- 
scientious the producing outfit, and all the nuances of 
the play be lost completely for various reasons: brief 
rehearsal period, inadequate stage or casting facilities, 
etc., etc. There seems to be a diversity of opinion on 
the value of tryouts, however. Even so, the one person 
who is most apt to derive any benefit, is the playwright, 
who has at least this opportunity to see if his images 
ran face reality within the confines of st^e dimen- 
sions. The one serious danger, is the possible hurt to 
the author’s ego, if critics are called in and they sub- 
ject his efforts to the same dritical appraisal as that 
of a finished work by a seasoned author under experi- 
enced professional handling. 

So What to Do? 

The creative urge has no explanation, and needs 
none. The new playwright emerges out of the nowhere 
and brings something of wonder, of freshness and 
sincerity, with a fervor and excitement undiluted by 
maturity. So here he is, and “Whither^ — ^whence?” 
The answer to the “Whither?” is brief and alluring: 
“Hollywood.” The “Whence?” is potent with prophetic 
concern for the theater, present and future. What 
chance then, has the embryo playwright today? And 
why should he have a chance, at an investment of 
$20,000 and up, per? There seems to be no promise 
of tomorrow, and today is short-lived. 

Prize awards have b^n made: Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, John Golden, John Megnie, Playwrights Com- 
pany, Bureau of New Plays, and other prizes some- 
times twice-earned. But what have we heard from 
those gifted, “lucky” authors? What opportunities 
have they had to test their later efforts? The spark 
may be there, but playwrights are developed, not bom 
full-blown. Commercial industries spend millions for j 
experiments and inventions. The theater, a very im- j 
portant fabulous industry, remains comparativdy \ 
primitive in its devdopment. And the theater is ihe | 
only canvas on which the play can be animated with 
the multiple imagination of its collaborators, the dfrec- 
tor, actor, scene designer and others. 

For this reason, and to avoid a possible drou^t in 
truly great theater, there is a vital need for an activdy i 
functioning Workshop for experimentation and ap- ; 
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prenticeship, — particularly in New York, the greatest 
theater center in the country, — ^now in the world# 
Provincetown, The Neighborhood Playhouse, the Amer* 
ican Laboratory Theatre, have furnished sufiBcient 
proof of their influence in the past The Pasadena 
Playhouse, Dallas Little Theatre, Cleveland Playhouse, 
the Studio Theatre, the American Negro Theatre, Black- 
friars Guild, and other small enterprises are function- 
ing in various parts of the country; the Hedgerow 
Theatre persisted nobly for over twenty years, with 
its all-round training and meticulous, studied devotion 
and respect for the author’s meaning, and their collec- 
tive interpretation. Taking only one instance of the 
value of experience with the physical demands of the 
theater, there is ClifiFord Odets, who has had such an 
excellent opportunity with the Group Theatre to co- 
ordinate and complement his efiforts with interpretation 
by a permanent company. Saroyan’s special gift might 
have attained greater artistic expression with further 
experimentation in form, and might have achieved 
delightfully important, instead of merely delightfully 
diverting, poetry in the theater. 

An Experimental Workshop Fund would make an 
immeasurable contribution, with far-reaching influ- 
ence on the theater. The money for such a project 
could be derived from: a negligible offering out of 
profits of highly successful plays; a similar offering 
from the fortunate authors of such plays; and volun- 
tary contributions from producers and private spon- 
sors who recognize the need, or desire, to participate 
in such a project, or to ensure their own future invest- 
ments in the theater. Individual scholarships make 
sensational news copy, but acc(Umulated money awards 
diverted to such a Fund would multiply to the collective 
benefits of the greater number of playwrights in such 
a Workshop. The City Center might serve such a ven- 
mre wdL 

Experts could be invited to conduct and guide the 
oew workers in the dementary problems and various 
[fliases of the |fltysical theater. A number of studio 
rooms with improvised platform stages would permit 
Ihe playwright rehearsal privileges, — ^which would af- 
ford simfiar opportunity to actors, new directors, etc. 
One large tryout hall might serve for performances of 
plays, thus prepared, to he exhibited to managers, and 
tested for audience reaction, response and criticism* 

The theater diould record the heartbeat of our 
cbangii^ world and reflect the spirit and experiencei 
of all its people: its jubilant, tragic, stumbling and 
courageoiis vitality. Whd: of the new generation of 
playwrights has the hiterim of two. decades contributed 
to ihe Anmnean scene, against the aura of Eugene 
O’Neill, Paul Green, Susan Glaspdi, and others of that 


period? Have we had anything in the theater in recent 
years comparable to great niusic in its power to move, 
to exalt, or linger, — ^not easily dissipated with the 
after-theater cocktail, or chocolate soda? How many 
of our younger playwrights have remained with the 
theater uninterrupted, and long enough to mature with 
it, since the advent of the screen? The playwrights of 
the past, finding expression through experimental the- 
aters that used to flourish in their days, have mellowed 
with the years. They still loom like giants against the 
“nipped” talent of our day; whose insecure fire of 
genius-in-the-ascendancy has long been quenched by 
prewar swimming pools, and the mechanical routine 
of Hollywood writing chores, from which the fledgling 
sddom recovers. 

“They (the Provincetown Players) sprang from an 
attempt made by a group of men and women to express 
something sincerely, with no regard fpr fame, money 
or power.” 

There is a nostalgic ring in this simple statement, 
and we, who remember, look back these twenty years 
with sentimental reminiscence. For once upon a time 
the theater — ^from the producer up and do^ — func- 
tioned in it for the creation and wonder in it. That was 
a time when the producer thought first of the. play, 
produced it because he was impelled .to do it, and 
risked all on his own judgment. How much of that 
attitude exists today? 

Today, money sought from Wall Street, from Holly- 
wood, from various weird sources, plays a major role 
and influence in the affairs of the contemporary the- 
ater. Investments are made shrewdly (sometimes not 
so shrewdly) , and potentially “commercial” scripts are 
the order of the day. The primary question is not, Is 
it a great play? but How much will it cost? and Is it 
a movie? Even so, handsome losses have been known 
to filter through, and investors accept the gambling 
loss graciously, as a rule. 

But how much Wafl Street and/ or other money has 
gone into an experiment with “a thing of beauty” for 
its own, and for the theater’s sake? 

The theater cart he, perhaps is, the medium for ,a 
cultural awareness,- more comprehensive and appeal- 
ing to people of any class, station or age, than any 
other art form. Yet it founders about — ^neither art nor 
business — -buffeted by theorists; critics, analysts, and 
the laymen audiences, as to its functions and place 
and purpose. A workshop in the theater could' hai^ess 
the surge of undiscovered dramatic writing and its 
attendant talents that go begging for an outlet. By 
encouraging and developing and directing this power- 
ful medium, its cultural influence and significance can 
be as far-reaching and important as music, and naint- 
ing, todt— living- 
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It had been suggested, when I began this article, that 
I present a resume of the history of greetmg cards. I 
herewith flout my advisors, for which I presume I 
have toe wholehearted gratitude of toe reader. I toi-nlr 
that for the. short space allotted here, it would be 
b^r to stick to our main purpose. To vindicate my- 
self further: if the student has stopped by this chapter 
and read its title, it is only fair to teU him just what 
he s been told he s going to be told, 

Sn^ssful verse and gag writing d’epends entirely 
on a frame of mind. By wheedling him into the proper 
altitude. I hope I shall be doing'toe reader toe mVst 
service, 

you boa it down, a greeting card is only 
a letter ^t someone sends to someone else. Most of 
M have h^ so much trouble learning how to read and 
that we have never reafly quite gotten over it. 
Con^ndy when people see their dear heartfelt 
sentimenlB m black and white, or blue and white they 
are overcome with shymess and it is largely to escape 
*«s responsibihty, this fear of being clumsy aS 
^deqnate that they have recourse to the tdents of 

^ory 1^ a lover hamg a singer to croon under 
balcony, only much cheaper. Put 
w^t toe s«der wante you to say, and what he wants 
yon to say for him. H you are going to create a Verse 

B«>«-no lesB-no more proloimd or important But 


it must be more charming, more winning and to the 
point 

Every greeting card says, in spite of all the puns 
and doodads and ribbons and lace, “I like you.” And 
toe different ways and occasions on which it is said, 
all toe reasons which people have for sending the 
Victorian manner, literally,. one’s “compliments,” cause 
the tons of greeting cards to go cascading happily 
through the mails to fill their all-too-human need. 

If you think for a moment that this calling is not 
worthy of the best talents then cast your critical eye 
over this birthday verse published by Brownies’ Block- 
prints abnnt five years ago. 

You say that you will never see 

A pome as lovely as a tree; 

You’ll take this pome and like it see? 

Cause I ain’t gonna send no tree! 

1 11 match this jewel with the witticisms ot any 
Utoary light of any age. I’m only sorry toat it wasn’t 
i-who thought of it. 

There is always room for originality and if you 
can think of a brand-new approach, toe industry will 
welcome you with open arms and confetti. Not so long - 
ago, one tooughtfu’ person realized toat lots of people 
don t like to send cards but do so out of Social com- 
p^ion. He innovated this gag, with an fflustralion 
ot a cute kid giving toe conventional Bronx Cheer 
and the caption: “Phooey on Birthdays!” The idea 
caught on and b and behold toere was an avalanche 
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of ‘‘down with Birthdays/’ ‘"Birthdays make me 
sick,” “Never mind Birthdays” and finally, “To hell 
with Birthdays!” Here let me say that the caption or 
title of a verse is sometimes the punch line, title page, 
plot and trailer all in one. Sometimes there are only 
two lines in the whole thing but its value for a card 
is still the same. For instance, this one: page one — 
Your Birthday? — so what! Page three-r-on you it 
looks good! Keep your verse simple enough for an 
elementary school child to understand, but original 
enough to make a college professor smile. For true 
simple novelty is the delight and joy of all. 

A careful study of cards as they are on the counter, 
will give you a general idea of the forms in use. That 
is — the number of lines and the various ways — often 
very unorthodox to be sure, in which you can do 
your job. You don’t have to buy any, the shop- 
keeper is used to having customers browse for days 
before they decide on two nickel ones, one of which 
is usually brought back for a refund two days later. 

The occasions over which the people’s poet emotes 
in iambic pentameter or the most recent jitterbug 
slang are numerous indeed. Every great public move- 
ment initiates a host of new ones — ^for instance, the 
war — though I admit the word “movement” is slightly 
inadequate in this instance. Here let me say that any 
apparent flippancy on my part is due not to any 
snobbishness, hut only to the memory of the absolute 
gaiety and freedom with which most greeting-card* 
verse is written. 

Belo\y is a rough outline and summary of the kinds 
of card in use today* 

Christmas 

To father; to mother; to a fri^d in the service; 
comic Christmas, etc. 

Birthday 

General Birthday; Birthday ^eetfngs to a one- 
year-old, two-year-old, three-year-old, etc. For a 
girl; for a woman; a naan; to a friend; 
Birthday greeting to father; to mother; auntie; 
grandmother; niece; son; daughter; brother; sis- 
ter;' sweetheart; husband; wife. (A verse may 
suit all these people, or it may be written espe- 
cially, for any one.) 

Mather^s Day 

To mother; to my friend’s mother; to my wife 
on mother’s day. 

Valentine 

Sweet or comic; birthday on Valentine’s day; to 
mother; dad: sister; brother, etc. 
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Easter 

Generally sweet and sentimental or cute and 
comic. To mother, dad, etc. 

St Patrick's Day — General or comic. 

Anniversary 

General anniversary greetings; on first anniver- 
sary, second, third, fourth and up to tenth — also 
fifteenth, twenty-fifth and fiftieth. 

C ongratu lotions 
Wedding 
Engagement 
Graduation 

Announcements 

Wedding 

Birth announcements for tw ins, boy or girl, trip- 
lets, moving announcements. 

Friendship Cards 

*^Thank yoiF^ Cards 

Sympathy Ctxrds 

Convalescent ccards 

Bon Voyage and Vacation cards 

Invitations 

To parties, showers, housewarming or engage- 
ments. 

Occupational cards 

Combines all above classes with special attention 
to the occupation or status of the recipients, i.e. 
“to my boss,” “to my secretary,” “to a member 
of the armed services,” “to my fellow worker on 
the chain gang.” 

I should also add here a general idea of the topical 
excuses around which and through which the mes- 
sages are delivered. The buyer who says to a poet, 
“what’s the gag?” simply means, what point of inter- 
est have you dhosen, what springboard did you use tO; 
arrive at your final sentiment. If this springboard or 
tie-up is too obvious, then the sentiment will be too 
forced. It must never obscure the feeling of good will, 
or be so clever that the sender or writer appears to' 
be more important £Eian the receiver. The same rule^ 
for charming and entertaining conversation that hold 
true in the drawing room is even better on greeting 
cards. And it includes, contrary to whit the literate 
may think, the most sincere compliance with good 
taste and polite manners. If a young man addressee 
his sister over, the telephone as “Hi Sis!” — ^it is jus! 
as appropriate and natural for him to use that torn 
in send^ her a birthday card, if such is hk affecdoh 
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ate attitude. And if Joe Doakes says to his fishing 
companion — Hey, you bum! it means that he likes 
him, and is doing the correct thing according to his 
own standards to go a step further and send a card 
with the ribald and flaunting headline of *‘Hey, you 
old hum!” I have heard important and silky execu- 
tives use that expression with the utmost good will and 
contentment. Joe Doakes would consider it a serious 
breach of manners to address his old pal as “my dear 
friend.” What to one man is “my dear, sweet wife,” 
is to another his *l>all and phain” or “better half.” 
A twelve-year-old girl says “dearest dad,” a twelve- 
year-old boy is pleased with “Hey, Pop!” 

Subject material is good that is most universal. 
Everyone except infants and idiots know about mov- 
ies, books, the great outdoors, children, puppies, cats, 
horses, flowers, music, etc. By “know about,” I mean 
that they strike an immediate response. The farmer, 
the housewife, the job, the dance, songs, great men 
whose names are part of the common vocabulary, 
dress materials, food, all the common human situa- 
tions, maxims, problems and sgrrows which we have 
inherited — clouds, rain, sunshine, roses and the land- 
lord, hunger, your neighbor, and your poor relations. 
To take only one of the most common objects of our 
environment — ^let us say the “home” and set up a 
startling line for some of the categories I have listed 
so far would be a very practical way of showing the 
writer how it is done. 

For Instance: 

Christmas: 

“From our house to yours at Christmastime, 
We send you all the best of love . , . 

rest(?) 

gest(?) 

blessed(?) 

— tiiat^'s up to you! 

Birthday: 

Picture of a house and a pretty girl looking out 
of the window — 

“A happy oudoot for you.” 

Valentine; 

“Pm in the doghouse — ^that 1 know, but I still- 
love you. 

Birth announcement: 

“Someofte new in our house.” 

or 

“WTtiat did the old woman who lived in a shoe, 
have, that haven’t gat? 

Get WeH card: 

“I’ll raise the roof if you don’t get well!” — 
and so on down the line. 


A greeting card writer is usually not expected to 
know how to draw but if he can bear in mind some 
sort of picture not too difficult to execute, it is a big 
help, especially for comics. For Ipng sentimental 
verses this is rarely necessary but for the funny card, 
a rough visualization goes a long way toward making 
your verse salable. 1 have known writers who expected 
an artist to illustrate lines that could be compared to 
that famous assignment given to an artist to illustrate 
an airplane out of sight, the Taj Mahal in a fog and 
the “lost chord.” 

Ko doubt, the actual business of selling poetry to 
greeting-card house stumps many a would-be writer. 
Since it would not be too bold to assume that he has 
to eat in order to work and vice versa, we will get 
down to practical business. As far as I know fifty cen 
per line is what the average house will pay. It may be 
that a good idea has only a few lines — in that case 
remuneration may be in terms of so much per card, 
depending on what would be of mutual l^nefit to 
buyer and seller. Writers who work for so much per 
line, have a tendency to get verbose (naturally) and 
spoil a simple and good effect for the sake of having 
it add up in dollars and cents, with the result that his 
stuff is thrown out the window altogether. However, 
I think the most satisfactory arrangement for begin* 
ners is on a stra%ht salary basis, right in a studio, 
where he can offer his own original ideas and study the 
best that has gone before. 

In surveying this article, I notice that I have omitted 
something. I forgot to tell the student how to write 
poetry. This I feel, had I done so, would have been a 
great insult to the reader, I have taken it for granted 
that he has been writing since he began teething and 
tjiat there is no doubt in his mind about his ability. 
But let me add a few more warnings to thdse — I hope 
— not too terrifying ones that have gone before. No 
matter what the restriction, the writer must never f^l 
that his wings are clipped. It is rather like pruning a 
shrub, which goes on growing but only in certaan 
directions. Greeting-card verse must be easy to read, 
Twisted phrases, obscure meanings and uncozfimox: 
words are out It can be ribald, but not cheap, it cat 
be maudlin, but not dull and above all, it must sounc 
like natural conversation. This, in fact, is tbe key U 
the best sdlers in greeting cards everywhere, andvhnoi 
this knack is acquired, there is no end to the.bapp^ 
•and successful hours one can spend in this occupation 





How to Protect Literary Property 

By Weinberger & Wayne, Esqs. 
of the Setv York Bar 


. Editor's Note — Preparation of this article was com- 
menced by Harry Weinberger, for many years a lead- 
ing practitioner in the field of copyrigjit and theatrical 
law. While the article was in work, Mr. Weinberger 
died suddenly and the completion of the work was 
undertaken by his law partner, Harold M. Wayne. 

For some reason or reasons unknown, there ha? 
sprung up around the word COPYRIGHT an aura of 
technicality and complexity, so thick that the mind of 
the average artist or waiter is befogged into a com- 
plete misunderstanding of this subject; one of his 
most important shields. 

When a patent is mentioned, one accepts and under- 
stands the primary fact that it is in effect a monopoly, 
granted to an inventor for the purpose of securing 
for a specified, limited time, the fruits of his or her 
invention. COPYHIGHT is merely the means of pro- 
tecting the literary or intellectual invention of an 
author or artist. 

The concept of protection for intellectual inventions 
is not new. As far back as the year 1769, Lord Chief 
Justice Mansfield summarized briefly and simply the 
underlying reasons for such protection: 

“It is just that an author should reap the pecuniary 
profits of his own ingenuity and labor. It is just that 
another should not use his name without his consent. 
It is fit that he should judge when to publish or 
whether he ever will publish. It is fit he should choose 
to whose care he will trust the accuracy and correct- 
ness of the impression and to whose honesty he will 
confide not to foist in additions.’’ 

This is a mere statement of equitable principles 
which is as sound today as when first uttered. The 
first act to obtain fox the author this protection is just 
ov^r two hundred and fifty years old. By the Statute 
of Anne, passed in 1709, l^^and sought, for the first 
time, to give to authors protection which prior to that 
time had been only the printer or booksdlers under 
licensing laws. John Milton in X644 had written and 
printed his famous “Areopagitica” addressed to the 
Parliament of England, as an eloquent appeal for the 
liberty of unlicensed printing. A recital of the long 
history of the growth of laws to prot^t the creators 
of literary and intellectual properties might be of 
slight iuterest»but since it -will prove of little pra^cal 
value it will be lightly passed over. 

There are actually two distinct forms of copyright. 
For purposes of clarity they will be referred to as 
Statutory and Common-law. Statutory COPYRIGHT is 


the protection which is obtained by strict compliance 
with the terms of the Copyright Law which, in the 
U. S., was created by an Ac t of Congress. Common-la^v 
copyright is the protection which the author has in 
the property which he creates, williout consideration 
of the requirements of the Copyright La%v. It should be 
borne in mind that an intellectual creation may be as 
much property as a piece of land. Like a piece of 
land, it can be jealously guarded and retained, or 
given away. It, like a plot of land, may be dedicated 
to the free and general use of the public, in which 
event the owner, having made such dedication, sur- 
renders his title. The owmer of a literary or in- 
tellectual propel ty was deemed to have dedicated this 
property to the public upon publication. This theory 
of dedication gave rise to the need of a form of Copy- 
right which would protect the work after publication. 
Statutory Copyright designed to supply this need, 
will be treated at greater length, since it is usually the 
required protection where an intelleclual creation is to 
be more profitably promoted and exploited. 

First, how’ever, a brief mention of the most cogent 
features of common-law Copyright. Until a work is 
published the author retains a monopoly in the in- 
tellectual property he has created, without time limita- 
tion. Common-law Copyright, unlike statutory, is 
perpetual in the absence of dedication to the public. 
This should indicate to. an author that hi^ literary 
creations which may be profitably exploited, without 
publication are best protected by the Common-law 
Copyright which he automatically received upon crea- 
tion of the work. A classic example is the play 
“CHARLEY’S AUNT” which shows promise of going 
on forever^ and .which, barring publication, wiH he 
protected in perpetuity as property of the author of 
those to whom he assigns, wills or otherwise conveys. 

There seems to be widespread confusion as to the 
actual meaning of publication^ a word of significance 
in variotis branches of law. Without regard to its 
meaning in the field of libel or in general usage, the 
word in its Copyright sense, means generally a volun- 
tary commimication or dissemination to the public; 
and more specifically the reproduction of copies for 
sale or distribution to the public. Presentatioa of ,a 
dramatic v^ork on the ptiblic stage, television over the 
radio is not considered publication. Nor wifl exhibit- 
ing the work to a publisher, producer, ag«t or friend 
be so considered. The free ?Sft of a work tb a public 
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library however has been held to be a publication. 
Where the author feels his work can be properly ex- 
ploited without publication there is no defeat in rea- 
son which dictates taking advantage of common-law 
copyrighL At the time publication seems indicated, 
the author or proprietor by compliance with the law 
may obtain the protection of statutor)* Copyright. 

Letters are protected by the common law copyright 
of the author. The ink and the paper are considered a 
gift to the recipient who therefore has the right to 
transfer the letter to another. However, neither the 
recipient of the letter nor his transferee has the right 
of publication ^vhich is exclusively the author’s. The 
person to whom a letter is sent has only the right to 
read the letter and to use it for the purpose for which 
it was fairly intended by the writer. Some time back 
it was discovered that letters written by Eugene O’Neill 
had been stolen from the recipient and were being 
offered for sale. By advertisement in Editor & Pub- 
lisher prospective buyers were put on notice that the 
sole right to publish these letters was the property of 
the writer* One very specific effect of this act was to 
deflate the market price. 

Common law copyright may be acquired by citizens 
and aliens alike. Statutory copyright is limited to 
citizens or to citizens of those countries which grant 
to U. S. citizens equal rights. 

An author’s unpublished work, no matter how valu- 
able, cannot, without his consent be seized by his 
creditors as property. It is, therefore, valueless to all 
the wofld except the author himself or to such persons 
as he may choose to transfer his right. 

One important element of statutory copyright is the 
fact that registration indelibly fixes the date of writ- 
ing; the theme or plot and the exact words of the 
protected work; all matters which may be of extreme 
importarxe in the event of a subsequent action for 
copyright infringement. The author by a simple ex- 
pedient may establish these matters by directing to 
himself a copy of his completed work, registered mail, 
in a carefully sealed envelope, which he should retain 
in its sealed state pending future eventualities. The 
Copyright Law, permits the registration of an unpub- 
lished work, not reproduced for sale. Such registration 
has aroused differences of opinion among leading 
copyright attorneys as to its effect on common-law 
copyright. Some fed there is no effect and others that 
this act will deprive the author of his common-law 
copyright. 

Commencing with our colonial days many of the in- 
dividual States of the United States enacted statutes 
protecting the intellectual creations of authors after 
publication. Our Federal Constitution, when adopted, 
gave to Congress power to legidale in this important 
field. Our present United States Copyright Act was 


passed in 1909, and has since been amended in some 
few particulars. To put the matter charitably^ pro- 
visions of the Copyright Law are occasionally in- 
definite and there has been conflict of learned opinion 
as to its true meaning. It is your author’s opinion 
that a complete revision and clarification of this law 
would prove a useful accomplishment, hut since this 
opinion may be predicated upon differences with the 
interpretations of some of our courts, in cases in which 
OUT interests were other than impersonal, it will not 
be more strongly urged in this short article. 

The protection of Statutory Copyright is extended 
to creative works, including but not limited to: 

1. Books, directories, compilations. 

2. Periodicals and newspapers. 

3. Lectures, sermons, addresses. 

4. Dramatic Compositions. 

5. Musical Compositions. 

6. Dramatico-musical compositions. 

7. Maps. 

8. Drawing (Scientific or technical). 

9. Plastic works. 

10. Works of art (statues, etc.). 

11. Reproductions of works of art. 

12. Photographs, pictorial illustrations. 

13. Motion picture photoplays. 

14. Motion pictures, other than photoplays. 

These classifications are used in their broadest pos- 
sible interpretations. *^Book,” for example, may en- 
compass almost any writing from one page to any 
number pf pages and includes, tabulated lists, mathe- 
matical tables, librettos, digests and even statistics 
when collected and printed. 

The author or proprietor of any work made the 
subject of copyright under the act, his executors, ad- 
ministrators, or persons to whom he has assigned the 
right may secure copyright for such work. *‘Author” 
will include the creator of the work or, in the case of 
a work which is the result of collaboration, any of the 
authors, who, if he takes copyright in his own name 
will hold legal title, in trust, for the benefit of his 
collaborators. Where an author is employed and 
creates his work under a contract of employment the 
employer may secure copyright in his own name. Such 
contracts in fact any publication or production con- 
tracts, drawn and submitted to an attorney, experi- 
enced in the copyright field, for approval. Some few 
of the terms to be carefully checked are: royalties, 
their amount and time of payment; approval of 
changes in manuscript; date of publication or first 
performance; accounting records to be kept; reversion 
of copyright to author upon abandonment by producer 
or employer of the project; limitations of ^‘subsidiary 
rights” which may be retained by either party to the 
conltact. All authors are strongly advised to take 
copyright in their own names and to grant to pub- 
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lishcrs, producers and others the subsidiary rights he 
desires to assign to them by means of a ‘^Kcense/’ In 
this manner the author is certain to reserve for himself 
all rights in his property not granted. 

So that this feature of reservation of rights -will be 
more easily understood a clear picture of the various 
exclusive rights secured by copyright should be kept 
in mind. The most important are: 

1. To print, publish, copy, and vend the "copyright 
work. 

2. If it be a literary work: to translate it into other 
languages or make any other versions; to con- 
vert it into a novel or other nondramatic work 
if it is a drama; to dramatize if it be non- 
dramatic. 

3. To arrange or adapt it if it be a musical work 
and to complete, execute, and finish it if a model 
or design for a work of art. 

4. If it is a lecture, sermon, address, or similar 
production: to deliver, or authorize the delivery 
of the work in public for profit. 

5. If it be a dramatic work to perform or present 
the work publicly, or to authorize the making 
of any transcription on record by which in 
whole or in part, it may be exhibited, performed 
or produced. 

6. If a musical composition: to perform or author- 
ize the public performance for profit and to 
make any new arrangement for the complete 
Work or melody for the purpose of having the 
work printed and sold. 

It would seem that the above enumerated, exclusive 
rights are pretty clear and completely comprehensive. 
It would also appear at first blush that the Copyright 
Law, like the' true guardian of creations it should be, 
preserves for the creator all possible rights in his 
"‘Brain-child.*’ Unfortunately it does not, as the 
authors pf this article learned to their bitter amaze- 
ment. Perhaps the unequivocal statement that “it does 
not** is a bit top strong. It would be much better to 
simply state that there is no decision by the Supreme 
Court of the United States as to whether or not poetry 
may be READ or RECITED over the radio, without 
such use constituting an infringement of the author’s 
copyright. 

Jimmie, Durante, the comedian, shouted and/or 
recited three poems over the facilities of the National 
Broadcasting System. Now these po^ns happen to have 
been created and copyrighted by Alfred Kreymborg, 
an , eminent poet and playwright who became quite 
exercised over thia use of his literary property, with‘ 
out a “by your leave.” Suit was commenced in the 
United States District Court against Durante and the 
National Broadcasting Com^jany. One of the most 


capable District Court Judges held that this delivery 
was not an infringement of Kreymhorg’s copyright. 
His basis was undoubtedly a feeling that the works 
not being dramatic (lacking in plot, characters and 
action) were not protected against suchjpublic per- 
formance or presentation. Had he found the works to 
be dramatic there seems no doubt they would have 
been afforded protection under the exclusive rights 
set forth in paragrtiph No, 5, above. The author and 
hi^ attorneys did not concur in the opinion of the 
judge as they felt the poems were dramatic despite 
their form and urged that they had been dramatized 
by Durante both on the Broadway stage and in night- 
club entertainments. They further felt that even if the 
works were non-dramatic they should be protected 
against public delivery for profit under paragraph 
No, 4, above. It is to be noted that lectures, sermons, 
addresses, or “similar productions’’’ are there included. 
Certainly poetry should be encompassed within the 
phrase “similar productions” especially since many 
lectures and addresses were written first in the poetic 
form. Before an appeal to the Circuit Court could 
be decided the parties reached an amicable adjust- 
ment of their differences. We still feel that copyright 
protection would have been accorded poetry and evi- 
dently we are not alone in our opinion as broadcasting 
companies are most m^icnlous in obtaining and pay- 
ing for consents to the use of poetry over the radio. 

Proof of plagiarism or copyright infringement is 
always most difiBcult to establish. Obviously the 
plagiarist seeks to conceal his theft and does not make 
a “Chinese copy.” In addition it has been held that 
there are only thirty-six basic plots and could these 
be withdrawn from use the arts would be hampered 
instead of helped by copyright. For this reason plots 
are open to all authors. Fxuther, all works in the 
“public domain” (uncopyrighted) are free to all and 
there is bound to be some degree of similarity in the 
truly independent development by two authors of the 
s^e basic materiaL Tedmiques of proving plagiarism 
sometimes approach that of a story-book detective 
works. In a recent case involving two competing 
French text books a District Judge decided there was 
no infringement. The material involved was in effect 
a limited* French-English dictionary. The plagiarist 
claimed that his definitions had been obtained from 
approximately a half-dozen standard dictionaries 
which were open to all. We prepared exhaustive com- 
parative tables of the thousands of words and their 
definitions and were able to show that many which 
were similar or identical in both the pl aint i ff and 
defendant’s works, could not be found in any of the 
many dictionari€ss claimed as sources. The Circuit 
Court of Appeal reversed the dOtnsion of the District 
Court and gave judgment for the plaintiff. 
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This showing of common errors is the most effec- 
tive means of proving literary theft and authors have 
been known to **plant” decoys in their works for this 
purpose. An illustration that needs little amplificatidn 
is the use of proper names, ^'Reflipi,” When spelled 
backwards we have, I Pilfer. 

The principles of plagiarism, however difficult to 
apply in a given m^Uter, are simple and well settled. 
One merely need prove that his work is copyright. 
That the infringer had access to it and copied a sub- 
stantial portion. That he made other than a ‘Tair ’use’* 
of the protected material. ’Tair use” may be briefly 
described as a use the original author intended or 
should have intended to be made of his work. To 
illustrate: in reviewing a book, quotations may be 
given; or, in scientific works a subsequent worker in 
the field may commence where his predecessor left off 
in the interest of advancing the science; copying of, 
legal, or commercial forms for personal needs in the 
fair use the author intended, whereas, publishing 
them in a similar work would be an infringement. 

We must remember that actual facts of history are 
open to all authors and these facts will be necessarily' 
dealt with in a similar manner by writers working in- 
dependently. No charge of plagiarism -should be made 
against an author, merely because he assigns to every 
cause its natural effect; and makes his characters act, 
as others in like circumstances have always done. The 
paramount question before a Court is: WTiether the 
similarities existing betw'een two works are coin- 
cidences arising from the development by two in- 
dependent authors of a central idea taken from a free, 
common source, or from literary larceny? 

Each author in creating a work seeks to insert a set 
of ideas but the ideas, as such are not copyrightable. 
Neither are titles. The authoi lecures an exclusive 
right only to his treatment of the idea, subject or 
plot. Any other author may freely supply his mde- 
penderU treatment to the same idea, subject or plot. 
As to the protection of titles, which are not protected 
by copyright, another element enters. Should the tide, 
by widespread circulation and usage, become famous 
or fixed m the public mind as the identifying mark of 
a particular work it will be protected. This protection 
is under the theory of ^unfair competition,” i.e., that 
an author should not be permitted to pass off his work 
as the work of another by use of the Same title, or 
identifying mark. The use of the name FRATpC 
MERRrSPELL by a motion picture company was en- 
joined as the name had become positively identified 
in the public Inind with the stories of Burt.L. Standish. 

A few points on the possible protection of ideas 
might prove usefuL It has already been explained that 
under the general rule, abstract ideas are not subjects 
of private property. Ideas can only be urotentMl Kv 


m^ns of an express or implied contract, which means 
that they should only be disclosed pursuant to an 
agreement to pay for the idea if used. If tJiere is no 
agreement, the idea, upon disclosure becomes the 
property of all It is therefore imperative that before 
disclosure an agreement (preferably in writing) 
should he made showing clearly that the idea is being 
offered for sale and that if use is made of the idea 
payment will be made. 

In a case, which went pretty far in the protection 
of an idea, plaintiff sent defendant a letter: *T am 
submitting for your approval an original advertising 
scheme to be used in the way of billboard advertising. 
The ide& consists of this: (brief outline of idea). I 
trust this idea will be of sufficient value as to merit 
a reasonable charge therefor.” Severed years later the 
idea was used by the defendant and suit was in- 
stituted. A jury decided in the plaintiff’s favor and 
this was upheld on appeal. The appeal court stated: 
‘‘While we recognize that an abstract idea as such 
may not be the subject of a property right, yet when 
^ it takes upon itself the concrete form which we find in 
the instant case it is our opinion that it then becomes 
a property right subject to sale.” 

Statutory copyright (in published works) which is 
effective for a period of 28 years and may be re- 
newed for a like period, is very easily obtained by 
publishing the work with proper notice of copyright. 
This notice, which should appear on every copy of 
the work, is intended to give notice to the public that 
die work is protected by that guardian of intellectual 
property — copyright. The required form of notice for 
books, or writings as well as musical or dramatico- 
musical compositions is the word “copyright” (whicfi 
may be abbreviated “copr.”), the name of the copy- 
right proprietor and the year of publication, all on 
die title page or the page immediately following. 

The same form, except that if so desired the year 
may be omitted and the abbreviation of the word 
“copyright” may consist of the letter *‘C” enclosed in 
a circle, is required for toaps, works of cut or repro- 
ductions, drawings or plastic works, photographs and 
prints or pictorial illustrations. 

After statutory copyright is secured by publication 
with notice it may be registered by making application 
and promptly depositing with the Register of Copy- 
rights copies of the work. Thereupon, a certificate of 
copyright registration, which is required for main- 
taining an action for infringement, will be issued. 
There are certain prerequisites for registration, such 
as American manufacture of books, and designatioii 
of classification of the work for purposes or registra- 
tion, which will not be here devdoped. Full informa- 
tion for registration may be obtain^ by writmg; tc 
“Register of Copyrights, Wa^hinglbn, D. C.” 
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Questions, — ^The plaotograf>her, whether professional 
or amateur, belongs to a xjonstantly increasing clan. 
And, since the law insists on going with a man in 
pursuit of his hobbies as well as in pursuit of his 
business or profession, there are many legal questions 
that directly touch the man with the camera. Whom, 
for instance, may he photograph? And when? What 
may he do with his pictures? What are his rights in 
them and how may he protect those rights? What are 
die limitations on his rights? And what are his 
liabilities? 

The Right to Take Pictures, — ^As to the right to take 
pictures, one of the leading cases involved a dog 
show held in England some twenty years ago. The 
promoters of the show entered into a contract with a 
press agency giving it the exclusive right to tak^ 
pictures at the show; but a rival defiantly proceeded 
to take pictures and to run them in its own publica- 
tion. The question presented to the court was whether 
the publishers of the second periodical, knowing of 
the arrangement with the other agency, had vjolated 
any rights belonging to the latter and whether it 
nould be enjoined from publishing the pictures taken 
by its own photographers. The judicial conclusion 
was that, in the absence of a stipulation in^the ticket 
o£ admission forbidding it, the promoters could not 
prevent any one legally present from taking* pictures 
and, hence, could not grant anyone the exclusive right 
to do so. “In my judgment,” said ona of the judges, 
“no one possesses the right of preventing another 
person from photographing him any more than he 
has a right of preventing another person jhrom giving 
a description of him, provided the description is not 
libelous or otherwise wrongful. Those rights do not 
exist,” 

An American Case, — The same rule was expressed by 
an American court in these words: “We are not satis- 
fied that the homes and landscapes are so entirely 
within the control of the owners that one commits an 
unlawful invasion of the right of privacy in looking 
upon their beauties or sk^hing them or even photo- 
graphing them, or that one has a right of actipn^either 
for damages or to restrain the possessor of a camera 
from taking a snaprsfaot at the passer-by for his own 
use.” 


The Rule, — in other w’ords, if John Doe appears on 
the street or in any other public place, anyone with a 
camera, who wishes, m&y take his picture, and John 
cannot legally object to the taking. He may be 
annoyed and, as one court remarked, the act of the 
photographer may be “a marvel of impertinence,” 
and yet, according to that samtf court, that “is one 
of the ills that under the law cannot be redressed.” 

Qualifications, — Hardly any legal right, however, is 
without qualification, and that is true of this one. 
There are three conditions under which the right to 
take a persona's photograph may not be exercised. 
They are illustrated in the foDowing cases: 

The Fake Damage Suit Plaintiff, — Some years ago the 
wife of a Virginia farmer, visiting Washington,* D. C., 
was injured while alighting from a street car. She 
later sued the railway company for a large amount, 
claiming to be permanently injured and unable to 
walk. Being skeptical of her contentions, the company 
hired a photographer to get a picture of her showing 
her true condition. The photographer, however, found 
it impossible to approach the plaintiff’s home without 
being seen. Watching through a glass from a dis- 
tance, he was sure that he had seen her several times 
out in the garden, but he could not get close enough 
to use his camera. Concluding finally that desperate 
measures were called for, he went to the place at night 
and hid in the hay-loft of the bam* He waited and 
watched the next day until noon wilhout results. Then 
his patience was rewarded — the woman appeared in 
the garden without crutches and without a cane, and 
he got half a dozen shots showing her walking about 
and picking flowers. Unfortunately for him, however, 
some children came to the bam to play soon i^er- 
wards, discovered him, and gave the alarm. He jumped 
to the ground and started to run; but with the childien 
screaming, a dog or two joining in the chase, and 
the farmer and the hired man appearing promptly 
from an adjoinmg field, h<“ bad no chance. They 
caught him, took his camera from him and destroyed 
it, together with the plates, and then, in addition, 
proceeded to give him an unmemfni beating. 

No Redress, — Going to the nearest town, the j^otog* 
rapfaer * tried to have the farmer and the hired mm 
arrested, but the officers refused to take any acdon. 
Oth^ efforts along the same line proved fudl^ and 
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so he brought a civil suit for the damages he had 
sustained in his person and in his property. But he 
received short shrift when his case came to trial. For 
the Judge instructed the jury that, since he was a 
trespasser, the husband was fully justified in using 
all necessary force to take the plates away from him 
and to evict him from the premises; and the jury 
quickly brought in a verdict for the farmer. 

The First Qualification^ — In short, while a photog- 
rapher may legally take a picture of a person appear- 
ing in a public place, he may not take it in a private 
place w here he is a trespasser or a Peeping Tom. 

The News Photographer and the Judge. — The second 
limitation upon the right of the man with a camera to 
use it as he may please, is shown in a case which arose 
in Baltimore some years ago. A man by the name of 
\^llittemore was about to be brought to trial before 
Judge O’Dunne, of that city, on a charge of murder; 
and, as he was brought to the lock-up in the court- 
house about half an hour before the time set for the 
opening of his trial, he was snapped by a staff photog- 
rapher of the Baltimore News. Judge O’Dunne, having 
heard the explosion of the flashlight when the picture 
was taken, had the photographer brought to his 
chambers^ Telling him that he intended to issue an 
order as soon as court convened forbidding the taking 
of pictures during the trial, he demanded the surrender 
of the plate already exposed. Pretending to acquiesce, 
the photographer handed the judge a plateholder and 
was then permitted to depart. When court convened 
Judge O’Dunne announced at once that the taking of 
pictures during the trial, either in the courtroom or 
within the precincts of the court, was prohibited in 
the interests of 'the fair and orderly administration of 
justice. In spite of this order, however, another 
photographer of the News^ acting under instructions 
from his superiors, secretly took seven pictures in the 
courtroom while the trial was in progress, and two 
of these, together with the one tafcaa by the other 
photographer and supposed to have been surrendered 
to the judge, were published in the next issue of the 
paper. 

Contempt Proceedings.— Upon learning of the viola- 
tion of his order. Judge O’Dunne cited the photog- 
raphers and their editors for’ contempt of court and 
later found them guilty. They appealed, claiming that 
a trial judge had no authority to forbid the taking of 
pictures in his court. But the. higher court stood un- 
compromisingly With Judge O’Dunne, approving the 
issuance of the order in question and sustaining the 
convietioii of the photographers and the editors of 
the newspaper for contempt. 


The Second Qualification, — ^And this may be taken as 
definitely the law on the subject — a court does have 
the power to prohibit the taking of photographs of 
persons on trial or of proceedings in the courtroom 
or its vicinity. There have been similar rulings re- 
cently in criminal cases in New York, in Massachusetts, 
and in several other states. A person has no right to 
use his camera in a courtroom against the judge’s 
orders- The right to take pictures is clearly limited in 
this respect as well as in the respect described above. 
Pictures may not legally be taken by trespassers nor 
by persons violating a court order. 

The Street Photographers. — Prior to the outbreak of 
the war, a thriving business had been built up in 
.many cities by concerns that sent out men with 
cameras to station themselves at busy corners or in 
front of theaters to snap likely -looking subjects, to 
whom they handed numbered identification cards that, 
if sent in properly filled out, together with a small 
amount of money, would bring the subjects copies of 
the pictures taken. For some time these activities 
seemed beyond the reach of the law. While ordinances 
of the anti-litter type were invoked and sustained in 
several cases, their validity as applied in these cases 
is questionable. However, the United States Supreme 
Court decleured in 1942 and again in 1943 that a city 
had the absolute power to prohibit , the use of its 
streets for commercial purposes, and that applies to 
activities of the kind now under consideration. 

The Third Qualification, — ^The third qualification, then, 
is that a person may not take pictures on a public 
sidewalk or street or in any other public place for 
commercial purposes if there is a local ordinance 
prohibiting such activities. 

Who Owns Pictures, — ^When a picture has been taken 
in a legal manner or under circumstances within the 
law, whether by a professional photographer or by an 
amateur, one of the questions that arises is. Who 
owns the picture — ^the negative and any prints that 
may be -made from it? 

The English Photographer and the Lady, — One of the 
earli^' cases involving this question arose in England 
more than forty years ago. A professional photog- 
rapher, having made some photographs for a lady 
sitter and been paid fot them, made an extra copy 
without her permission and placed it on display in his 
window. She brought suit , to enjoin this use of her 
picture and won. 

American Coses, — ^There have been numerous cases 
of a similar nature in this cotmtry, and the rule 
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applied by the courts has been well expressed by a 
federal judge to this efifect: “When a person, engages 
a photographer to take his picture, agreeing to pay so 
much for the copies which he desires, the transaction 
assumes the form of a contract; and it is a breach of 
contract, as well as a violation of confidence, for the 
photographer to make additional copies from the 
negative. The negative may belong to him, but the 
right to print additional copies is the right of the 
customer.^’ In New York, however, there is a statutory 
provision that allows a photographer to make a copy 
for display in his studio or show window as a sample 
of his work unless the customer specifically forbids 
such use. 

Where Taken Gratuitously, — It is different where the 
photographer is not paid for taking a picture but 
does so gratuitously for some person in the public 
eye or of particular attractiveness. So, where an 
actress posed for a professional photographer in a 
number of different costumes with the understanding 
that he would give her a reasonable number of prints 
from each negative without charge, and she later sued 
for damages because he had made extra copi^ and 
sold them, she was not permitted to recover. The 
court held that under the circumstances stated, “the 
negative and the right to make prints from it be- 
longed to the photographer.” 

Non-Professionals, — This is, of course', also the rule 
that applies to non-professional photographers taking 
pictures for their own satisfaction or with the possible 
view to artistic or commercial use. Such persons have 
all the existing property rights in the negative and in 
the subject that it is possible to have. But as to later 
rights, these depend upon the steps taken to protect 
them. 

Right to Make Copies, — person who has paid a 
photographer to take his picture has the right to 
photograph that picture and to make reproductions 
of it. But he may not do so and use or show the name 
of the original photographer. 

Protecting Photographer's Righ^, — ^The way to pro- 
tect one’s right in a photograph permanently is by 
copyright. But there is also the common-law right in 
works of art that protects the photographer prior to 
the publication of his work. Until publication that 
work is absolutely his exclusive property, and anyone 
obtaining possession of it and making use of it 
without his consent is subject to an action for damages 
or a suit for an^ injunction. The moment, however, 
that he publishes it, it belongs to the world unless he 
has properly protected it by compliance with the copy- 


right laws. He may, like the owner of any other work 
of art, offer his picture for sale without first copy- 
righting it, but in that case he ought to protect him- 
self by specifying whether he offers, all^his rights or 
only first publication rights. Even so, the picture 
must be copyrighted when published, or it becomes a 
part of the public domain, open to any one to use. 

Use of Photograph, — One may, however, own a valu- 
able photograph and even have it copyrighted and 
yet not have the right to use it as he sees fit. For the 
law interposes at this point to protect what is known 
as the right of privacy or the right to he let alone. 
This right is not violated by the mere taking of a 
picture, but it may be violated grossly by the use of 
that picture. 

Restrictions, — ^The restrictions that the law interposes 
to the use of a photograph are two in particular. The 
first is that it ipay not be hsed for advertising or 
trade purposes without the consent of the subject of 
the picture; and the second is that it must not be 
libelous. 

When News, — The restrictions upon the use of a per- 
son’s photograph do not apply, however, in the case 
of a person in the news when the photograph is 
properly used in connection with a news item or 
story. And the sale of a photograph to the press for 
publication in the news columns is entirely permissible, 
provided the subject of the picture is genuinely “news” 
at the time of publication. It has accordingly been 
held that the use of a young woman’s picture in the 
Police Gazette was not actionable, though the only 
purported news item with which it was coupled was 
the descriptive legend, “Five of a Kind on This Page 
— ^Most of Them Adorn the Burlesque Stage — ^All of 
Them Are Favorites with ♦he P'^M-Headed Boys.” 

Two News Reel Cases, — ^The same rules and restric- 
tions that apply to still pictures apply, of course, to 
motion pictures. When a person may or may not be 
included in such a picture to be exhibited com- 
mercially is shown by two interesting New York cases. 

In the first of these cases a short picture entitled, 
“Sight-Seeing in New York with Nick and Tony,” and 
covering various points and scenes in New York City 
describe4 hr two characters posing as guides, had 
been taken and showed the plaintiff, a widow, on one 
of the streets of the lower East Side with a basket in 
front of her and offering her wares, bread and rolls, 
to the passers-by for sale. In the second a woman 
lawyer sought to enjoip the exhibition of a news-reel 
taken of her while she was engaged in seeking the 
solution of the mystery of the disappearance of a ,i 
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young girl, whose body was found, through the 
woman la^vyer’s efforts, buried under the floor of th6 
shop of an Italian in New York City, In the former 
case the injunction was granted. In the latter it was 
denied. The distinction is not very clear. It is, how- 
ever, that the second picture is held to be in the 
nature of the record of a current event, while the first 
is more in the nature of a photoplay. As the court 
explained in the second case, “There is a clear dis- 
tinction between a news reel and a motion picture 
photoplay. A photoplay is inherently a work of fiction. 
A news reel contains no fiction but shows only actual 
photographs of current events of public interest.” 

Libel . — ^No one can legally defame another. It is 
libelous, for instance, to publish of a person that he 
is a murderer or a lunatic. Similarly, one may not 
publish a picture that is defamatory of the subject. 
For example, a Denver paper some years ago printed 
a story under the headline “Girl, 14, Pleads to Save 
Her Father from Gallows,” telling of the visit of the 
daughter of a condemned murderer to the Governor 
to plead for his life, and with the story publi ihed a 
photograph purporting to be that of the ^ugker. In 
fact, however, the picture was that of a girl in no way 
related to the man. She brought suit for libel and 
recovered. In a more recent case a mid- western news- 
paper published a story to the effect that a resident 


of the city in which it is published had been arrested 
in another city charged with burglary and with its 
story reproduced the picture of the local man of that 
name. It turned out that he was not the party arrested 
nor connected with the charge. An action for libel 
that he instituted because of the mistake was settled 
out of court, for there could be no doubt of the 
paper’s liability, though proof of proper care and an 
attempt to verify the facts might have mitigated the 
damages. 

The Photographer as Witness . — ^The pnotographer is 
frequently called to testify in court, to identify pictures 
that h*e has taken and to establish their authenticity. 
In this role he must qualify himseff as an expert in 
his art. He must show that he knows how to take and 
make accurate and reliable pictures. He must further 
be able to testify that the pictures in a given case 
were so taken, with such equipment and from such 
positions, as to be true reproductions of the scenes 
or persons shown. His testimony may be of supreme 
importance, particularly in negligence and criminal 
cases, and his qualifications ought to be shown to be 
of the highest in such cases. And the more technical 
the nature of the pictures, the more clearly must his 
qualifications be demonstrated. If, for instance, he 
enters the field of micro-photography or utilizes “dark 
light,” his skill must be correspondingly high. 


The A B C Shorthand for Writers 


By W. A, Brooks 


The ABC Shorthand System, comprising the follow- 
ing 12 lessons, represents a definite scientific develop- 
ment of alphabetical shorthand. 

In twelve lessons which require no more than twelve 
hours of study to master, A. B. C. Shorthand increases 
one’s writing speed to a point where it enables the 
author to jot down, speedily, fleeting thoughts, impres- 
sions, and observations. It serves as a remarkable time 
and energy saver in the preparation of lectures, legal 
briefs, sermons, speeches, and in all types of literary 
and research work. 

The chief advantage that A.B.C. Shorthand has over 
the conventional systems lies in the fact that notes 
taken in the a-b-c method can be reread months and 
even years later, whereas conventional shorthand with 
its shadings, dots^ dashes, and arbitrary signs and sym- 
bols cannot always be reread after a period of time. 
Moreover, A.B.C. Shorthand can be taken down on 
the typewriter. 

The Basic Principles 

To arrive at the scientific rules and principles laid 
down in the lessons that follow, a careful study was 
made in order to classify the more salient character- 
istics of English vocabulary and to determine the fre- 
quency of use of certain words, prefixes and suflSxes. 

A Foundation Vocabulary of 1^000 words was finally 
selected by combining the results of the two most ex- 
tensive studies that have ever been attempted to iden- 
tify the words most commonly used in different types 
of EngBsh Writing — these 1,000 words with their repe- 
titions comprising 9/10 of our written and ^oken 
English. 

The first of -these studies was published by Dr. 
Leonard P. Ayres of the Russell Sage Foundation in 
a monograph entitled, “A Measuring Scale for Ability 
in Spelling.” The other was Professor E. L. Thom-* 
dike’s ‘Teacher’s Word Book.” 

There is one saUent characteristic common to both 
of these studies. It is the cumulative evidence that a 
few words do most of our work when toe write* 

Tti each of these studies it was found that about. 26 
words recur so frequently that they constitute in the 
aggr^ate one fourth of the whole number of words 
written, ""whilft about sixty words constitute with their 


repetitions one half; 300 words, three fourths; and 
1000 words about 9/10 of all the words we write. 

The facts arrived at by Prof. E. L. Thorndike and 
Dr. L. P, Ayres are based on a count of about : 

3,000,000 words from the English classics and the Bible, 

500.000 words from literature for children, 

300.000 words from elementary school text books. 

700.000 words from correspondence, 

50,000 words from Sunday newspaper articles, 

50,000 words about sewing, farming, cooking, etc. 

Prefixes and Suffixes 

A study of the frequency of prefixes and suffixes in 
Thorndike’s and Ayres’ works shows that of the 1000 
words comprising 90% of our English almost 300 
words or about one third of the words used have either 
a prefix or a suffix or both. 

The New Standard Dictionary, edited hy Dr. F. H. 
Vizetelly, comprising 515,000 words, was ako em- 
ployed to arrive at a classification of the frequency of 
prefixes and suffixes. 

This study revealed the following apiBzmg facts: 

The prefix “un” precedes 6,000 words. 

The prefix “im” and “in” precede 3,000 words. 

The prefix “co” and “con” precede 2,800 words. 

The prefix “re” precedes 2,500 words. 

The prefix “di” and “dk” precede 2,000 words. 

The prefix “ab” and “abs” precede 500 words. 

The suffixes “er”, “or”, “ity”, “ible” “ivc”, “ance” 
follow 9,000 words. 

The suffixes “al”, “tien”, and “ness” follow 1,800 
words. 

The suffixes “ly”, “iiy” follow 3,000 words. 

The 12 lessons which follow are based on the pre- 
ceding facts, and they are arranged in a mannea: which 
will enable the student to put them to inunadiate serv- 
ice without waiting to master the entire course. 

Ibe sixty words comprising lessons 2, 4^ and 6 ood* 
stitute with their rq>etitions about SO per cent ol the 
whole* number of words used in the English l a n guage 

The 50 pxefixBs and suffixes comprising the other 
les^ns precede or follow about 75 per cent of aB 


12S 
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words that have prefixes and sdRxes in the English 
language. 

The mastery of the few other rules and principles 
will enable the student to take down lecture and read- 
ing notes more than twice as fast as he can in long- 
hand* 


The writer wishes to extend special thanks to Mr. 
John R. Glenn, Director of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion for his permission to use Dr.. L. P. Ayres’ Founda- 
tion Vocabulary; and to Prof. E. L. Thorndike of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, for the invalu 
able help suggested by his ‘Teacher’s Word Book.” 
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LESSON i 

1, Substitute C for the prefix ‘'circum*', 

examples : circumvent, Cveni 

circumference, Cference 
circumstantial, Cstcmtial 

2 , Substitute T for the prefix “trans”. 

examines: transport, Tport 
translate, Tlat^ 
transitory, Titory 

3. Substitute D for the prefixes **des” and 

examples : describe, Dcribe 
dismiss, Dmis^ 
dislocate, Dlocate , 

4. Substitute an exclamation mark (/) for the suffixei 
**sion”, ''tion*\ 

examples: situation, 

position, pod! 
expression, expre! 

3. Substitute a comma (,) for the suffix'^ing"’. 

examples : going, go, 

singing, dng, 
circumventing, Cvmtj 

6. Substitute a short dash (-) for the suffixes "cst”. 
^'ist’V 

examples: most, w- 

easiest, easir- 
dearest, dear^ 


Practice Seriences 

With the principles of Lesson I as a guide write the 
following sentences. Answers will be found on the next 
page. 

1. Circumscribe a circle and calculate the circumference. 

2. Qrcumstances did not permit doing it 

3. The transaction was completed first. 

4. The translation was not being done. 

5. He destroyed most of the transcription, 

6. Having been dismissed the class disappeared. 

7. The situation was most distressing. 

8. Circumspection is a most desirable virtue. 

9. The transport was being destroyed. 

fO. Being a theorist most of the time he was soon lost, 
n. Pay more attention to your translation. 

12 . Having deserted the war he was going away. 

13. They were sing^g and dandng most of the day. 

14. Circumstances do not permit an inffoductioci. 

15. He lost his dearest possesrion first 


The A.B.C Shorthand equivalent to the practice sentences. 


j. Cscribe OiCircle and calculate tUe Cference*' 
2* CskmcA did not permit do, U. 

3. The Tac! was completed ySr-. 

4 . The TiaJ was not be, done. 

5. He Dtroyed of the Teripi ’ 

d. Hew, been . Dmissei the class Dappenred. 
7. The^situal was ffi- 
& Cspec! is a Dirdble virhte. 


g. The Tport was be, Iftroyed. 

S(^ Be, a theory of the Hme he was soon 

xz Pay more aiteni to yomr TlaJ 

Z3. hao. Defied the war he was go, away. 

13. they were dng, and Sane, fit- of the day. 
14 Cstanees did notpermU m inirodMet 
15. Hr #- hU deot^ possgsl fir-< 
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LESSON II 

The following 20 words with their repetitions tccur so 
frequently (according to vocabulary research of Prof. E, 
L. Thorndike and Dr. lU P Ayres) that they constitute in 
the aggregate 25 per cent of the whole number of words 
used in the English language. 


the 

- 

for 

/ 

that 

-r 

from 

fr 

and 

& 

if 

i 

are 

r 

is 

S 

he 

€ 

be 

b 

or 

0 

you 

u 

to 

t 

your 

ur 

in 

n 

an 

a 

of 

V 

so 

s 

at 

@ 

me 

m 


Principles 

1. Substitute a small dash (-) for when it begins a 
word, (this, 

2. Letters which are not sounded may be omitted, (friend, 
frend) 

3. Substitute for '‘ch**. (chair, cmr; chimneyl cimney) 

4. Substitute V for soft “c”. (rancid, ransid; once, on^e) 

5. Substitute for hard (cold, kold; comfort, 
komfort) 

6. Substitute for “gh” and "ph”. (cough, kof) 

7. Substitute for the sound of “ks'^ (attacks, atax; 
rocks, rox) 


Practice Sentences 

1. The chair that you saw was for me. 

2. Of all the people that we know you are the best, 

3. Be sure to be in time for the exposition. 

4. The boys and girls are ready for the translation. 

5. To be or not to be that^ is the question. 

6. All will be well if you describe it as such. 

7. The judge dismissed most of the transients. 

8. Be sure to come for the position from there. 

9. He wants to circumnavigate the globe. 

10. At best life is but transitory. 

11. He was seen running most speedily, 

12. Your host was disappointed in you and your friends. 

13. Coughing in cold weather is most distressing.. 

14. He will do everything to circumvent it. 

15. He described the circumstances from your translation. 


The AB.C. Shorthand equivalent to the practice sentences. 


I. 

- cmr u saw ws f m. 

9 - 

e wants t CnenAgat - glob . 

2. 

vaB- people --twenour^-i^. 

10. 

@ Kfe z bt Titory , 

3 - 

b sure t b n ime f - expasil . 

11. 

e ws seen run, w- speedily . 

+ 

- bays & girls r redy f - Tla ! . 

12. 

ur hr* ws Dapointed n u & ur frends . 

S- 

iba not ib^z-- ques ! . 

13. 

kof, n kold wether z m*- Dires , . 

6 . 

all wiU be well •f u Dkrib it os sue. 

14 - 

ewff do everyth, t Cvent it . 

7 ' 

- judg Dmisd Tients . 

^ 5 - 

e Dkribd - Cstanses fr ur Tla ! . 

8 . 

b sure t bum f-^posilft’-r^ 
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LESSON III 

1. Substitute M for the prefix “mfe". 

examples: mistake, Mtake 
misfit, Mfit 
mismanage, Mmanage 

2. Substitute K for the prefixes “cog”, /‘coV', “com”, 
‘"con”, “cor”. 

examples: collect, Klekt 

conform, Kform 
comfort, Kfort 

3. Substitute n for the prefixes “en” and “in”. 

examples: enlarge, nlarg 
indict, ndit 
entertain, ntertain 

4. Substitute an apostrophe (*) for the suffixes cial , 
“sual”, “tial” 

examples: crucial, kru" 

essential, essen*- 
usual, u' 

5. Substitute a double apostrophe (”) for the suffixes 
“ance”, “ence”, “ancy” and “ency”. 

examples : dance, d” 

preference,* prefer*' 
infancy, nf* 

6. Substitute r! for the suffixes, -“ary”, “ory”, “ury 

examples : stationery, stationrl 
usury, usr/ 
sorry, sor/ 


Practice Sentences 

1. It was a mistake to disappoint the missionary. 

2. Collect yourself and entertain us. 

3. The crucial moment came at last. 

4. From infancy to manhood is a long transition. 

5. He was very sorry that you did not dance. 

6. Mistaking him for a misanthrope he was disappointed. 

7. Collectively they completely circumvented every’thing. 

8. He was instructed to enlarge the entire partition. 

9. Having had^ facial massage he felt very fit. 

10. For instance the essential dance was lost. 

1 1 . Usury is at best an unforgiving mistake. 

12. Cwifirmed in the belief he was ewnforted. 

13. You cannot indict a whole nation. 

14. First and last he was very substantial. 

15. The trahsition period enlarges one’s scope. 


The A.B.C. Shorthand eqmvalcnt to the practice sentences. 


1. it was a Mt<dt t Dapoint — Motif/ . 

2. Kekt urself ntertan vs. 

3. - kru’ mottient kam @ /-■ 

4. fr nf‘ t manhood z a long Til . 

5. e was vr/ sr/ -t Vr did nt d“ . 

6 . Mtak, hiMfa Manthrop e was OapoMed 

7. Ktktivly -y KpUtly CventsU evryth, . 

8 . . ewas nstrnkud t nlarj -rutir partt! 


9. hav, had a fa’ massage e felt vr/ fit . 

10. f nsl” - essen’ d” was I- . 

11. - usr/ z@ b- a vnforgw. Mtok . 

12. K^rmd n - belief e was Kforted . 

13. « knt ndit a whol not . 

14. fir- & la- e was vr/ svbstan’ 

15. - Ti! period nlarges one’s shop . 
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LESSON IV 

The following twenty words with their repetitions recur 
80 frequently that together with the vocabulary in Lesson I 
they constitute in the aggregate one third (33?^%) of the 


number of words used in the 

English language. 

ait 

1 

they 

-y 

but 

bt 

this 


would 

id 

there 


which 


has 

hs 

what 

(t 

had 

hd 

was 


have 

hv 

whom 

(Hr 

she 


will 

(1 

shall 

)t 

when 

(» 

most 

fn^ 

can 

kn 

my 

w 


PKiNCIPtES 

1. Substitirte a left parenthesis ( for the letters “w” and 
"wh” when they begin a word [work, (ri; when, (»} 

2. Substitute the right parenthesis .) for the combination 
letters “sh” when they begin a word [shame, )ame; 
short, )ort] 

3. Substitute “j” for soft "g”- [jtKlgei Mi engage, nga}] 

4- Substitute a dot over the letter (•) for and "y" 
[by, 6*; my, m-; mine, mu] 

5. When a word has two vowels, write the vowel which 
best represents the sovmd. [great, grat; friend, frend] 

Roia<»-T1re lubititiitioa of the dot orer the letter for end it 
t^donal. After the itudent hai mttteied the entire oourie he 
will Sad the DM of the dot uonecetnir. 


Pbactice Sentences 

1. All men mistook him for a college professor. 

2. What would you say if you were there? 

3. Which of these engineers is with your firm? 

4. They transferred me to a new station. 

$. What is the thing which she translated for me? 

6. She has to recondition him for the position. 

7. Shall we be going there the easiest way ? 

8. All of my transfers were disregarded entirely. 

9. What would she be doing under such circumstances? 
la There are transparent lights being used there. 

1 1. He shared everything with his friends there. 

12. The boy was being compelled to share all. 

13. Circumstantial evidence was most convincing. 

14. The transport was destroyed the usual way. 

15. The expression on his face was convincing. 


The A.B.C. Shorthand equivalent to the practice sentences. 


S. I men Mtook km f a Klej profesor . 

2. {t {du saf u {r ~r f 

3. (c V -nre njineen z (ih ur frm t 

4. -y T/«rd m\ am stal . 

5. ‘ (tz- (c )e Tlaied fmf 

6. )e he t rekemddi hmf- post ! . 

7. )lwb go, -r - ezi- wa f 

8 . ivw Tfers (r Dregorded nttly . 


9. (f (d b do, under sc Oslo's f' 
to, -r r Tparent his' he, used -r . 

11. e )ard everyth, (th hs frends -re . 

12. - bo* (s be, Kpeld to )are I 

13. Cstceif «rd" (rf m- Kvns , , 

14. - Tpori (s Dtrod - wa. 

1$: - xprt onhs fas (s Kims , . 
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LESSON V 

PRINaPLES 

I Substitute A for the prefixes ‘'accom**, **accor**, 
'‘accurii'*. 

examples : accomplish, Aplish 
according, Ad, 

, accumulate, AulaU 

2, Substitute P for the prefixes "pr**, “per”, “pur"', “pro”, 
“pre”, 

examples: person, Pson 
proper, Pper 
purple, Ppl 

3. Substitute R for the prefixes “recor”, “recom”, “recog” 
“recon” 

examples : recognize, Rffa 
record, Rd 
reconciliation, Rylxi! 

4 Substitute the plus sign (+) for the suffixes “and” 
“ant”, “end” and “ent”, 

examples: blend, bl+ 
hydrant, 
potent, poi-\- 

5, Substitute a semicolon ( ;) for the sufcc “ted” 

examples ; printed, pm; 

rejected, rejek; 
pointed, pof%; 

6. Substitute a colon ( :) for the suffixes “der”, “ter” 
“ther”, “tor” 

examples: other, 01 

neither, ne: 
daughter, do : 


Practice Sextexces 

1. He liked to accomodate accomplished artists 

2. According to this person I am prepared, 

3. Kecord the accumulated records in your book. 

4. To make the tea potent blend it properly. 

5. Neither side accomplished its purpose. 

6. The printed word is most potent 

7. The other daughter rejected the purple coat. 

8. Accumulate the proper records for dancing. 

9. The rejected suitor attempted a reconciliation. 

10. The hydrant prevented him. from parking. 

It. It is the easiest fhing to do under the circumstances 

12. Accord him recognition and transfer the decd.- 

13. The proper profession will bring you recognition- 

14. Which person shall it be? 

15. It was printed on purple paper. 


The A.B.C. Shorthmid lequivalent to the practice sentences. 


1. e l-kd t Aodat Aphhd arts . 

2. Ad, t s Pson I m Ppard . 

3. Rd -Aula; Rds n vr book . 

4 t mak - tea pot-\~ hl+ ‘t Pperly. 

5. ne:s-d Apbskd -is Ppos . 

6. - pm; word z m- poH" • 

7. - o: do: rejek; - Ppl kot . 

8 . AmOat - Pper Rds f ^ 


g. - rejek; smt.or oiemp; a Rs-hat 

10. -kydrj- Pven; km fr park , . 

11. t z - esi- t do u»: - Csf's . 

12. Ad hni RtUl ^ Tfer - deed . 

13. - Pper Pfel (I br, u Rni! . 

14 (c Pson )l’tb f 

15. i {s pm; on Ppl paper . 
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LESSON VI 

The following twenty words, with their repetitions, recur 
so frequently that they constitute with their repetitions and 
the vocabularies in lessons two and four about one half 
(50%) of the total number of words ’used in the English 
language. 


go 

9 

new 

nu 

some 

sm 

any 

an 

could 

kd 

first 

I- 

thing 


well 

0 

think 

^nk 

say 

sa 

do 

d 

next 

nx 

lie 

/• 

until 

tl 

time 

r#n 

cannot 

knt 

send 


more 

mo 

very 

vr 

easy 

ez 


Principles 

1. Substitute "0" for “aw" (law, lo) (crawl, krol) 
(drawn, dron) 

2. Substitute for “ew”. (few, /«) (crew, krn) 

3- Substitute x’ for' “ex” when it begins a word, (extra, 
xtra) and “acc” when it is pronounced like ex (accident 


Practice Sentences 

1. Go into the garden and send in more fruit. 

2. Some people could think better than that. 

3. He cannot do more until you see him. 

4. Next time you lie down be very careful. 

5. Say that you cannot dance.’ 

6. The more I see of him the better I like him. 

7. Take it easy and say no more to him. 

8. Time and tide wait for no man. 

9. The exact time when he came is not known. 

10. The best thing to do is to be silent. 

11. The translation could not be recognized. 

12. The district most visited is being destroyed. 

13. They tried to enlarge in the usual way. 

14.. The stationery store is being reconditioned. 
15. The moon came in time to save us all. 


The A.B.C. Shorthand equivalent to the practice sentences. 


I... g nto - garden & frut . 

2. sm pepl kd -nk be:-n -t . 

3. e knt d mo tlu see hm . 

4< »*■ .** u I' down b wr karfvl . 

5. w -I « JbM d" 

6. ~moIseevhm-be:I I'khm. 

7. takt ex ^sanomothm 

8 . tut td wort f MO MMW . 


9' ~ xakt tm (« e kam x nt non . 
10. d s t b sl-\- ^ 

* t. — ' Tla! kdnt b Rnsd . 

12. - Dtrk m~ vs; s be, Dtro-d ,■ 
13 ' "“y trd t nlaj n — u' wa , 

14 ' - sta/r/ star e be, Rd‘!d , 

15. - moon ham n Pm t sav us /*. 
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LESSON VII 

1. Substitute for the prefixes ''em” and "im”, 

examples : empire, mfrr 
mport, mport 
imposition, mpor! 

2, Substitute X for the prefixes ‘'extra”, “extri”, 

examples : extract, Xkt 
extreme, Xm 
extraneous, Xneous 

^ Substitute I for the prefixes "inter”, "intro”, "enter” 
"entro”. 

examples ; interest, J- 

introduction, Idk! 
entertain, I tan 

4, Substitute V for the suffixes "ive”, "sive”, and "tive” 
examples : expensive, xpenV 
productive, PdukV 
destructive, DtrukV 

S Substitute / for the suttixes "cient”, "science”, "sient” 
"tience” 

examples : ancient, anJ 
patience, paJ 
quotient, quo! 

6. Substitute D for the suffix "tude”, 
examples : magnitude, magnD 
aptitude, aptD 
solitude, solD 


Practice Sentences 

!• The emoire being recognized gave us extreme joy, 

2 . Extraordinary circumstances prevented me, 

3. The introduction interested me very much. 

4. Expensive imported clothing is being worn. 

5. The ancient custom of entertaining is still with us 

6. It was a great imposition to extract a fine. 

7. The introduction was very entertaining, 

8. Patience though a virtue is destructive at times. 

9. The magnitude or the empire is impressive, 

10. Solitude makfes man introspective. 

n. It was an imposition to introduce him. 

X2. Extract all of the expensive juices. 

13. Transplant the productive products. 

14. Extreme weather taxes one's 'patience, 

15. Interest yourself in- extraordinary things. 


The A,B,C. Shorthand equivalent to the practice sentences. 


1. - mpT he, Rnzd gav us Xm jo ' , 

2. Xordnr/ Csf's Even; m . 

3. ” IdukI les; mvrmc. 

4. XpenV mpor; kloth, z he, worn . 

5. - ani kustem v I tan, z sHl {tn us ; 

6. (s a grat mposi^ t Xht a fn . 

7. - Iduk t (svr I fan , . 

8. paJ a zrj^iu z DtrukV @ 


9. - magnD v - mprr z inprsV 

10. solD maks trtan Ispekt^ 

11. (s a mpos! t Idus hm . 

12. Xkt I V - XpenV juss . 

13. .Tpl+ -- PdukV Pdkts . 

14 . Xtn we: taxs ones paJ . 

1 5. /- urslf. n Xord-nr/ , 
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LESSON VIU 
Principles 

1. Substitute mG for the prefixes “niagna”, “raagne*". 

examples: magnificent, twGf^+- 
magnitude, 7 nGD 
magnetic, mGtk 

2 . Substitute 5 * for the prefixes **suspe”, *‘suspi'', "‘suscep*’ 

examples : suspect, Ski 

susceptible, Stble 
suspicion, S! 

3 Substitute L for the prefixes ''letter”, and *'liter”. 

examples : literature, Lature 
letterhead, Lhed 
literally, Laly 

4, Substitute R for the suffix "ure”, 

examples: pleasure, plzR 
insure, nsR 
procure, PkR 

5, Substitute N for the suffixes “antic” and “entic”. 

examples: 'frantic, frN 
gigantic, ygN 
- authentic, othN 

6, Substitute 1 / for the suffixes “ity”, "ety”, and "aty” 

examples: personality, Psonalt/ 
profanity, Pfantf 
feasibility, fezahlf! 

7, Substitute G for the suffixes "alogy”, "ology”, "ulogy” 

examples ; zoology, zoG 

pathology, pathG 
anology, anG 


Practice Sentences 

1. His magnetic personality was ^)rovocative. 

2. The magnificent sculpture was displayed. 

3. The gigantic magneto was destroyed. 

4. French literature is printed cheaply. 

5. Zoology is an interesting subject to study. 

6. Pleasure seeking interferes with study. 

7. He was frantic with fear when he magnified his 
problem. 

8. Insure all of your valuables for a sum. 

9. Suspecting him of a dual personality he left. 

10. He was very susceptible to suggestions. 

1 1. Procure an authentic book on physiolog}*' 

12. He magnified his suspicions of him. 

13. Profanity is not permitted in school. 

14. Literally speaking he was magnificent 

15. Being of a suspicious nature he magnified everything. 


Tlie A.B.C. Shorinana eqmvaieni 10 me practice sentences. 


1 . hs mGtk Psonalt/ ($ PvokaV 

2 . - wtG/j+ skiilptR (5 Dpiad, 

3 . -ygN mGto {s Dtro'd, 

4. fmc LatR z pm; ceply, 

K. zaoG z a shjkt t study. 

6. PlzR seek, Ifers (th study. 

7. e (s frN (th fear (n e ntGf^d hs Pblm. 

8 . nsH ivuT vatubles f a sum. 


g. Skt, hm V a dual Fsoixalt/ e left. 

10. e {s vr Sptbl t sugjsfs. 

11. Pkur a OthN book on f'srG. 

12. e mGf'd hs Sis v hm, 

13. Pfant/ z nt Pm-; n skool 

14. Laly spek, e {s rnGf-s-^-, 

15. bCj V a Ss’ous natR e niGf-d evryth, , 


LESSON IX 


Practice Sektences 


Principles 

1. Substitute* t/ for- the prefixes “ulta**, ^*ulte” and “ulti”. 

examples: ultimate, Vmat 
ulterior, Vreor 
ultimatum, Vmq.tmi 

2. Substitute AT for the prenxea “insta’’, “inste” and 
“insti” 

examples : institute, Ntut 
instruct, Nrhi 
instant} AT-h 

3. Substitute H for the prefixes '"hydra"’ and '"hydro” 

examples ; hydraulic, Hl-k 
hydrant, H+ 
hydrochloric, Hklork 

4. Substitute L for the suffixes "ly”, "ily” and "ely‘* 

examoies : angrily, cngrL 
merrily, merL 
faithfully, fathfL 

5 Substitute s/ for the suffixes “us”, “ous”, “ious” and 
"cious”. 

examples: obnoxious, ohnoxs/ 
spacious, spas/ 
judicious, juds/ 

6, Substitute B for the suffixes “ble”, “able”, “ibie”, 
“ably” and “ibiy”, 

examples : able, aB 

possibly, PB 
noble, nB 


I- He had an ulterior motive in inviting me here. 

2. The ultimate aim of education is culmre. 

3* The institute of physiology’ is magnificent, 

4* Instruct the students to be liierary 

S* The hydrant prevented the car from parking, 

6. The hydraulic press was installed, 

7- The instigators were prevented from acting. 

8. He dismissed his servant angrily. 

9. Merrily they came romping over the meadow. 
10, His character was obnoxious and disgusting. 

U. If the proposition is agreeable sign instantly. 

12. t he institute is probably closed. 

13. Ultimately you will firid him judicious. 

14. The instant you see him greet him cheerfully. 

13. The hydrochloric acid is here. 


The A.B.C. Shorthand equivalent to the practice sentences 


X. e hd a Urior moV n nv^i, m hxe. 

2. - Umai term V edukaUs filtR 

3. Ntut u fzG z mGU'ir. 

4. Nrkt t b Lr/. 

5. H+ Pven; -- kar fr parft^ 

6 . ffes {s Nld 

7 . ’ •-,Ngaiors \r rvn^; fr aJit, 

p Dms^ hs '^erv^ a^JL 


9. merL -y k(An romp, ovr - medo, 

10. hs karak: {s ohnoxs/ & Dgust, . 
It. */ - Ppos! z ogreB r» 

12. Ntut z PbB klosd 

13 . UmatL u {I fmf hm juds/ 

14. - N+ u see hm areei hm crfL, 

C5. - Hkhrk axa z sure, 
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LESSOX X 

Principles 

1. Substitute aG for the prefixes “aggra", "agre” and 
"agri”. 

examples ; aggravate, oGvat 

agriculture, aGkUR 
agreeable, aGB 

2. Substitute fK for the prefixes “recia*', and 

‘Veclu”. 

examples : reclaim, rKm 
recluse, rKs 
reclamation, rKnm! 

3. Substitute nk for the prefixes “incla’', “incli” and 
*‘inclu’'. 

examples: inclination, nKna! 

inclement, nKm~\- 
inclusive, jjKsV 

4. Substitute P for the suffix *‘ple”. 

examples : principle, PnsP 
multiple, mltP 
triple, trP 

5. Substitute K for the suffixes, ''acle*', 'h’cle” and ‘^icar’, 

examples: tabernacle, tabrnK 
particle, pariK 
icicle, isK 

6. Substitute 5 * for the suffixes “astic”, “estic*', *'istic” 
“ostic”, '‘ustic’\ 

examples : rustic, rS 

atavistic, atcvS 
majestic, majS 


Practice Sentences 

1. The agricultural school is very rustic. 

2. The proposition that he made was agreeable. 

3. The recluse was inclined to morbidity. 

4. My inclination was correct. 

5. The inclement weather made us antagonistic. 

6. The principle thing to remember is written here, 

7. This particle is to be destroyed at once. 

8. His antagonistic attitude was obnoxious. 

9. The problem he gave us is characteristic. 

10. The situation was aggravated by his presence, 

11. The reclamation of the mines was drastic. 

12. The principle thing to include was forgotten, 

13. I followed my natural inclination. 

14. The agreeable rustic life made him healthy. 

15. The icicle dropped in characteristic fashion. 


The AB.C Shorthand equivalent to the practice sentences. 


1. - oGklM skcol s vf rS. 

2 . - Ppcsl -f e mad {s aGB. 

3. - rKs (x nKnd t mcrb-dt/. 

4. mr nKnt (s korht 

5. - nKm-p ; mad us antagowS. 

6. - PnxP i remembr z rten hre 

7. - portK ztb Dtrtrd @ ons. 

8 . hs amagonS atiud (x cbnojts/. 


9. T- Pblm e gav us z karakirS. 

10. -s-tu! (x aGva; b hs pres^\ 

11. - rKmat v - mms (x drS, 

12. - PnsP t nKd (x forgotn. 

13. / fclod tn* natRl nKnaL 

14. - oGB rS /'/ mad hm helth'p* 

15. - isK dropd n karakiS fa!. 
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LESSON XJ 

PsiKaPLES 

* 

[, Substitute F for the suffixes, '*ful*' tod/‘fuDy” 

examples : useful, usF 
helpful, hlpF 
hopeful, hopF 

2. Substitute v for the suffix “ever”, 

examples: whenever, {nv/ 
forever, forv/ 
however, howv/ 

3. Substitute g/ for the suffix “age” 

examples : courage, kourg/ 
savage, savg/ 
storage, storg/ 

4. Substitute nf for the.suffix “ness”, 

examples : bigness, hgnf 
, fairness, jam/ 

usefulness, usfln/ 

5 Substitute T for the suffixes, “atk”, “etic”, “itic” and 
“otic”, 

examples : dogmatic, dogmT 
cosmetic, kosmT 
erotic, erT 

6. Substitute // for the suffix “fication”. 

examples : specification, spesf/ 
classification, klsf/ 
justification, fstf/ 


Peactice Sentences 

I. His property was useful in getting him recognition. 

2.. My introduction helped him wherever he went. 

3. His courage inclined him to adventure. 

4. The bigness of the empire was beyond imagination. 

5. In all fairness to his ability we must be h^lofuL 

6. There is no justification in being dogmatic. 

7. Submit specifications whenever possible, 

8. The savage showed an atavistic courage. 

9. Be helpful whenever and wherever you can. 

10. The usefulness of a storage place is evident, 

T T The Democratic Party in the United States is in power. 

12. The army was poweriui because of its bigness. 

13. His fairness and courage were forever with him. 

14. The cosmetic industry has its usefulness. 

15 He showed his gratification by being helpful 


The A.B.C. Shorthand equivalent to the practice sentences. 


1. hs Pperty (s usF n get, hm Rnl 

2. m- Iduk! hlpd hm {rv/ e (+. 

3. hs kourg/ nKna hm t adv-{-R, 

4. -hgn/ V “ mp*r {s byond maj-naf 

5. Hi farm/ t hs ah’lt/ w m- b hlpF. 
-r ^ no justf/ n he, dogmT ^ 

, 7. subm-t spesf /s {nv/ posB. 

8, * sarvg/ )od a atavS kourg/. 


*9. b hlpF (nv/ & (rv/ u kn, 

10. - usFn/ tt a storg/ plas z evd+. 

11. - demokrT party n U, S. z n powr. 

12. - army (s powrF bks v its bgn/. 

13. hs fam/ & kowrg/ {r forv/ (- hm. 

14. - kosmT ndustry hs 'ts usFn/. 

15. e )od ks grai^f/ h- be, hipF. 
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LESSON XII 



PsAcncE Sehtekces 

WOKD COUBIKATIOKS 

I. 

I am commg to your house in spite of the rain. 

z. In all phrases such as I am> you are, he is, she is, I 

2. 

Of course. everything denends on you. 

shall, etc., combine the words into one. 

am im) (You 



are, urj (he is, hs) 


3 - 

In so far as money matters are concerned he is safe. 

2. also use the following word combinat»'^Ti« • 

4 - 

Inasmuch as you are late he will return. 

of course, 

vks 

5 - 

He is healthy as well as wealthy. 

, inasmuch as. 

nsmes 

6. 

For example to arrive at a conclusion they compro- 

as well as, 

sis 


mised. 

insofar as. 

nsfs 

7 - 

Even though he was wealthy he wanted more and 

for instance, 

e.g. 


more. 

for example. 

e,g. 





a 

He did it in spite of all prophecies. 

even though, 

vnlh 



but also. 

btls 

9 * 

On the other hand he remained silent. 

more and more, 

mom 

10. 

Inasmuch as you cannot come Fll remain. 

in spite of, 

nspv 





II. 

Moreover, she is driving faster even now. 

moreover, 




therefore, 


12. 

Therefore, the best thing to do is to procure food. 

however, 

hV 


In spite of conditions he became more and more 

on the other hand, 

niOT 


famous. 

on the contrary, 

o-hf! 





14. 

Of course that being the case he did it. 



15- 

I shall sec you more and more in spite of him. 



The A,B.C Shorthand equivalent to the practice sentences. 

I. 

tw kum, t ur lumMSpv - ran. 

9 

* 

nto-\- e remand W+. 

3 . 

vks evryth, de^s on u. 

to. 

nsmes u knf kum id reman. 

3* 

nsfs mon matrs r Ksmd es saf. 

11 . 

nt® )x drv, fast evn now. 

4- 

nsmes nr lot t(l rstum. 

12. 

-rfr do et PkR fud. 

5- 

es heltky sla (ehhy. 

13- 

nspv Kd.'s e beham mom fonts/. 

6. 

e.g, t arrv @ a Kklul -y Kpromred 

14- 

ifks -t be, -^kase d-d it. 

7- 

vnth e (x vieliky e (on; mom. 

15 . 

i (i sec n mm, nspv hm. 

a 

ei-d'tnspvtPfers. 




iViisiaKes Lcj i-ivuiu. ixi vviiLiiiy 


By Roger Stanley 


Spelling 

Relatively simple words are more often misspelled 
in manuscripts than the posers that make trouble for 
contestants in spelling bees. 

According to Miss Adelaide B. Hakes, supervisor of 
the technical department at the Katherine Gibbs School 
in New York City, the foUowing ten words are most 
frequently misspelled in English. This list is based on 
several years’ study of the spelling papers of students. 
^ This is the list of ten words: 


CORRECT 

procedure 

lose 

benefited 

accommodate 

adviser 

occurrence 

supersede 

all right 

principal 

affect 


CORRECT 

prccoedure. 

loose 

benefitted 

accomodate 

advisor 

occurrence 

supercede 

alright 

principle 

effect 


In her book, “Experimental Studies in Psychology 
and Pedagogy in Spelling,” Alice E. Watson, of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, lists forty words that 
constitute spelling problems to students* 

The list which follows was compiled from 11,938 
items assembled by throwing together into a complete 
list forty individual lists made by students. More than 
6QOO different words w^ere included. 

The forty words are: 


' / aborigines 
dliteration 
alienated 
allegretto 
anaesthetic 
antennae 
archaeologists 
bourgeois 
buoyantly 
cinnamon 
convalescence 
chrysanthemum 
dyspepsia 
fluorescent 
gazeteer 
glycerin 
guerilla 
hacienda 
ichthyology 
inta^o 


isosceles 

jacinth 

ju-jutsu 

ohms 

oleomargariue 

patr^E^ymic 

pyorrhea 

reveille 

saccharine 

sarsaparilla 

shrapnel 

spa^etti 

spasmodically 

stethoscope 

subpoena 

ukulele 

unprecedented 

ventriloquist 

verticles 

yeomanry 


In “The Student’s Handbook,” by William ABan 
Brooks, is listed a number of words which ^e.most 
Erequendy miaspeUed in coUege entrance exammations. 
rke list winch f oRows contains mistak^ made m col- 
lege entrance examinations and also in civi service 
examinations: 




(a) 

aDridgemept 


abscess 

absence 

accede 


academy 
■acceptable 
accessible 
V accidentally 
accommodate 


accompaniment 

achieve 



'' acquainted 
acquitted 
^ acquiesce 
accuracy 
across 
advice 
advise 
adviser 
adequate 
address 
addressed 
aerated 

* aerodrome 
aesthetic 
affects 
aggravate 
airplane 
allotted 

* already 
all right 

. altogether 
altar 
alter 

^aluminum 
always 
amateur 
among 
amount 
anemia 
anesthetic 
analysis 
analyze 
angel 
angle 
annual 
♦ anonymous 
anxiety 
apart 

h* apparent 
apparatus 
appearance 
appetite , 
apiece 
appreciate 
arrange 
arouse 
argument 
archaeology 
arctic 
arising 
arithmetic 
ascend 
ascent 
ascendant 
a^endancy 
assassin 
assassinate 
association 
athlete 
athletic 
attendance 
auihtor 
anxiiiary 


(b) 

baccalaureate 
bac^or 
balance 
based 
barytone 
abaxradb 
«. battalion 
b^nbruptoy 
bazaar 


I,. 

b< j Inning 
iK li* ^ 

. 

, UrhlWl 

h-’jur 'liiry 

hrr'iU'lt d-t 
bu' cJiKcr 
hU'^y 

♦ bun'dua 
buskir^s 


'c) 

cab'ii'iur 

candi'lute 

cancel 

• cancellation 
^canceling 
carburetor 
capital 
capita >1 

catalog 
•cemetery 
chagrined 
changing 
changeabiS 
choose 
chose 
clothes 
coarse 
colander 
column 
conflng 
« committal 
comnxittee 
commit 
commodity 
communi ^tive 
comparative 
compel 
’competition 
conf ec tionerv 
conferred 
conferring 
conscientious 
conscience 
conscious 
consent 
j^consignment 
controller 
controlled 
corroborate 
• convalesce 
cooperate 
correspondene 
^councilor - 
^eounadkur 
oonnteileit 
courteous 
credentials 
. crystallize 

<d> 

dealt 
'debater 
deceive 
deceased 
, d^endants 
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definite 

deferred 

demeanor 

demurrage 

dependence 

deiitor 

deficit 

descendant 

describe 

description 

desert 

dessert 

desiccate 

despair 

desperate 

device 

devise 

develop 

development 

dexterous 

dietitian 

dlRerent 

dilemma 

dilapidated 

diocese 

diphtheria 

diphthong 

direct 

disappear 

disappoint 

disastrous 

discern 

discipline 

disease 

diseased 

discreet 

dispatch 

dissatisfied 

dissipate 

distributor 

divide 

divine 

doctor 


(e) 


earnest 
ecstasy * 
^eczema 
effects 
effeminacy 
eic^ths 
dUgiide 
elenKmtary 
eliminate 
»exnbaxia8s 
emigrant 
emphasize 
enemy 
enconiBjmg 
equipped 
errovieotts 


exaggerate 

exceed 

excerpt 

exotA 

excellent 

exeelience 

exercise 

exhilarate 

eadstence 

mqpense 


. CO 

fascinate 

feaaiiile 

fierce 

financier 

fiscal 


finallr 

forecloeore 


*fc«retgiier 


forehead 
formerly 
. foretell 
lort> 
fourth 
friend 
forward 

(g> 

gelatin 
-generally 
genuineness 
gnome 
government 
grammar 
grandeur 
grievous 
guarantee 
, guardian 
granddaughter 

(h) 

harass 

hairbreadth 

’height 

heroes 

hoping 

humorous 

hundredths 

hurriedly 

hygienic 

(i) 

icing 

illegible 

imaginary 

immediately 

immigration 

imminent 

impinging 

impromptu 

incidentally 

independence 

indispensable 

mdiscreet 

inference 

infinite 

inflammation 

innocuous 

inoculate 

instance 

insistence 

instil 

intentionally 

intelligible 

intercede 

inveigle 

iridescent 

its 

itself 


• ^ 

judgment 

jeopardy 


(k) 

knowledge 

'^keenness 


label 


( 1 ) 


laboratory 

lacquer 

ladies 

laid 

later 

latter 

led 

ledger 

le^ble 

lej^nnaire 


"leisure 

library 

license 

lightning 

likable 

liquidate 

liquefy 

loose 

lose 

losing 

lovable 

lying 

(m) 

manageable 
maintenance 
manikin 
maneuver 
manual 
marriage 
mathematics 
‘ masquerade 
matinee 
mayonnaise 
mesint 
• medieval 
messenger 
millennium 
millionaire 
mineralogy 
misc^laneous 
mischievous 
misspell 
misstatement 
momentary 
mortgage 
monastery 
moneyed 
nuscle 
mustache 

(n) 

negroes 
necessaary 
negotiate 
, neither 
nickel 
nineteen 
ninety 
ninetieth 
ninth 
nineteenth 
noticeable 
nowadays 
nucleus 
numbskull 

(o) : 


paid 
parallel 
parcel 
paralysis 
parliament 
partner 
passenger 
pastime 
patient 
peaceable 
perceive 
perform 
peddler 
permissible 
peremptory 
personnel 
personal 
. perseverance 
perspiration 
persuade 
picnic 
picnicking 
planning 
pleasant 
t pneumonia 
policy 
politics 
politician 
possessor 
possession 
prairie 
precede 
precedence 
predilection 
preference 
preferred 
prejudice 
preparation 
presence 
procedure 
proffered 
professor 
proceed 
prominent 
promissory 
pronunciation 
privilege 
principal 
principle 
publicity 
pursue 
psychology 

(q) 

questionnaire 

quietly 

quite 


oblige 

obligation 

obbligato 

occasion 

occasionally 

occur 

occurrence 

occurring 

occurred 

offered 

^omelet 

omission 

mnit 

omitted 

oneself 

operate 

opportunity 

optimistic 

original 

outrageous 

pacifist 
!<« panicky 


<r) 

xaccoon 

rarefy 



receipt 
receive 
recommend 
reference 
recognize 
re^purd 
religion 
religious 
remittance 
repellent 
t repetition 
replies 

representative 
responsible 
reservoir 
^ restaurant 
rhythm 
rime 
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(s) 

- television 

sacrilegious 

tenant 

salable 

.tariff 

safety 

tendency 

salary^ 

tenement 

sandwich 

their 

schedule 

there 

secede 

through 

secretary 

tongue 

security 

totally 

seize 

traceable 

sentence 

tract 

separate 

transferable 

sergeant 

^ truly 

serviceably 

shining 

(u) 

siege 

until 

similar 

unnecessary 

since 

unanimous 

sincerely 

useful 

siphon 

usually 

sophomore 

sovereign 

(v) 

specimen 

vacillate 

spaghetti 

>9 vacuum 

stopping 

H vengeance 

strictly 

\'illage 

succeed 

villain 

% superintendent 
supersede 

(w) 

stretch 

warrant 

surprise 

whether 

susceptible 

weather 

'' sustenance 

weird 

subpoena 

studying 

woolly 

symmetry 

symmetrical 

(y) 

^ yacht 

(t) 

jt^ technical 

(z) 

^ temperament 

zoology 




General Rules. foZuSpelling ... 


8. Participles ending in ing, from verbs ending in 
lose the final ‘V’ as in have^ having; make, mak* 

ing; etc*; but verbs ending in ee retain both, as in see, 
seeing. Exceptions: The word dye retains the ‘V* be- 
fore ing: dyeing, also singeing and words ending in 
‘*oe,” as in hoeing, shoeing, etc,, retain the **e.” 

9. Ail adverbs ending in and nouns ending in 
“ment” retain the final of the primitives, as brave, 
bravdy; refine, refinement; except words ending in 
dge, as acknowledge, acknowledgment. 

10* Words ending in “e” “drop that letter before the 
termination able, as in move, movable; unless ending 
in “ce” or “ge” when it is retained as in change, 
changeable, etc* 

11. Words of one syllable ending in a consonant with 
a single vowel hefore it, double that consonant in de- 
rivatives, as ship, shipping, etc. But if ending in a con- 
sonant with a double vowel before it, they do not double 
the consonant in derivatives, as troop, trooper, etc* 

12. Words of more than one syllable, ending in a 
consonant preceded by a single vowel, and accented on 
the last syllable, double that consonant in derivatives, 
as commit, committed: but except chagrin, chagrin ed» 

13. Nouns ending in r, preceded by a vowel,, form 
their plural by adding s, as money, moneys: but if y is 
preceded by a consonant it is changed to les in the 
plural, as bounty, bounties. 

14. Compound words whose primitives end in y, 
change y into i, as beauty, beautiful, duty, dutiful, etc. 

15. All words ending in n keep the n before the 


The application of the following rules will help the 
writer in overcoming the usual spelling difficulties that 
arise in the course of his daily work. 

1. All words of one syllable ending in “1,” with a 
single vowel before it, have “11” at the close as will, 
sell, dill. 

' 2. All words of one. syllable ending with “1,” with a 
double vowel before it, have only one “1” at the close, 
as pail, nail, sail. 

3. The words foretell, distill, instill, and fulfill re- 
tain the “11” of their primitives. Derivatives of dull, 
skill, will, and full, also retain the ‘11” when the accent 
falls upon these words, as dullness, skillful, willful, 
fullness. 

4. Words of more tKan one syllable ending in 1, 
have only one “1” at the close, as delightful, faithful; 
unless the accent falls on the last syllable, as in be- 
/oZZ,” etc. 

5. W-ords ending in ‘1,” double that letter in the 
termination “ly”: finally. 

6. Drop the final “1” from such words as aU and 
fuU, when they are combined with other words, al- 
though, altogether, already, beautiful. 

7. Do not drop the final “1,” before a suffix begins 
ning with “1”: wool, woolly; final, finally; real, really. 


suffix ness: keen, keenness; plain, plainness. 

16^ When the diphthong ei or ie has the sound of 
long e, i comes before e except after c, as believe, 
receive, perceive, ceiling. 

The following rhyme, if memorized will help you in 
spelling words in ie and eii 
I before E 
Except after C 
Or when sounded as A 
As in neighbor and weigh 

17. When words end in c, add ^ to c when adding ing 
or cd as in picnic, picnicking; traffic, traffickixig, efas* 

Special Words 

^ The following words should be watched carefully as 
they are contrary to the above rules. 


ileither 
inveigle 
, plebeian 
weird 
seize 
leisure 
gaseous 
chagrined 
infmble 
transferable 
Hoeing 
financier 


transferring 

transferred 

acknowledgmeni 

argument 

didy 

judgm^t 

truly 

foreign 

hd]^ 

slngemg 

ext^lence 

tying 
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Words Frequently Confused 


accept — to receive 
eiccept — ^to leave out 

accede — agree 
exceed — ^to surpass 

advice — opinion 
advise — to counsel 

access — admission to 
excess — more than enough 

affect — to influence — to pre- 
tend 

effect— to make 

addition— an increase 
edition — number of books 
printed at one time 

adapt — to make suitable 

adept — skilled 

ascent — an upward slope 

assent — consent 

allude — ^to refer indirectly 

elude — escape 

adverse — antagonistic 

averse — ^not“ inclined 

alley — ^narrow passage 

ally — associate 

assure — ^to make certain 

tTifliir ft — to guarantee 

abjure — disavow 
adjure — ^to swear to 

avocation-^hobby 
vocation — ^business or career 

already — ^beforehand 
all ready— completely ready 
altogether— entirely 
all together — ^in unison 

altar — religious shrine 
alter — change 

ascotic — one who practices 
sdif denial 

esthetic — appreciative of the 
beautiful 

analyst-;— one who anal^Spes 
annalist — a writer of buistory 

at last— finally 
at length— in detail 

aphasia — ^loss of speech 
amnesia — defeat of memory 

beside — ^near 
besides — ^in addition to 

canvas — ^hempen doth 
canvass — to solicit 

casual — accidental 
causal— relating to origin 
(»pi(al — capital city 

accumulated wealth 
capital — state house 

cesisvue — condemn 

censor — a critic 

censer — an inoense container 

eoopsMmn— united effort 
ciaicpoawtinnr— company 

cemtinuat— repeated action 
continuous — incessant without 
inlerruptiou 

contemptible — deserving of 
contempt 

contemptuous— showing con- 
tempt • 

coarse— common 
course— a way of' going 


cestiion — yielding 
session — a meeting , . • 

condemn — censure 
contemn — treat ■with contempt 

costly — expensive 
costive — constipated 
complement — to supply a lack 
compliment — praise 
collision — ^violent accident 
collusion — trickery 

rorrespondent — letter wTiter 
co-respondent — ^third part in a 
divorce action 
comprehensible — ^under- 
standable^ 

com prebensive — cov ering 
mack 

conscious — aware 
conscientious — good character 

crochet — ^kind of knitting 
crotchet — a small hook 

credible — ^believable 
creditable — estimable ^ 

captious — ^fault-finding 
capricious— li^it hearted 
conserve — save 
preserve — defend 

capacity — contents^ 
capability — ^intellectual' at- 
tainment 

depreciate— to’ lessen in value 
deprecaten^isapprove 
strongli^'* 

deduce — arrive at a truth by 
reasoning 

adduce — ^to all^e — to lead to 

devfoc^a plan 
devise— to plan 
depoatary — a guardian 
depository — a place where any- 
thing is deposited for se- 
curity 

desert — barren place 
dessert — a course served at 
end of meal 
diseased — sick 
deceased — dead 

decent — ^respectable 
descent — change from higher 
to lower 

detract — ^withdraw 
distract — confuse 

disposition — inclination 
deposition — sworn legal testi- 
mony 

divers — various 
diverse — disamilar 
duel — ^fighl 
dual — expressing two 
elusive— baffling 
illusive — imaginary 

egoi^c — excessive love of self 
egotistic — self praise 

eminent — ^prominent 
imminent — ^impending 

erotic — pertaining to sexual 
love 

exotic — ^foreign — strange 
esoteric— secret, private 
exot^o-^^extemal, public 


euphemism — substituting del- 
icate for offensive expres- 
sion 

euphuism — ^affectation of 
speech 

elegy — ^poem about death 
eulogy — formal praise 
expect — await 
suspect — ^mistrust 
export — to send abroad 
import — to bring in from 
abroad 

emigrant — one "who leaves a 
country 

immigrant — one who goes into 
a country 

elicit — to draw forth 
illicit — illegal 

epithet — an adjective denoting 
a quality 

epitaph — inscription on a 
tomb 

exceptional — unusual 
exceptionable — subject to 
criticism 

expiate — to atone for 
expatiate — ^be copious in dif 
cussion 

extant — still existing 
extent — ^measure 
excite — stir up 

incite — ^to arouse a particular 
action 
fair — ^just 

fare — amount paid for trip 
farther — distance or space 
further — ^refers to time 
few — of small numbe” 
lesgj— not so much 
formally — ceremoniously 
formerly — some time ago 
forth — away 

fourth— of four equal units 
frightful— terrifying 
awful — ^awe inspiring 
ferment — cause fermentation 
foment — zincite 
finally — at last 
finely — well 

factitious — ^artificial sham 
fictitious — ^p^aining to fiction 
find — discover 
locate — ^to place 
gorilla— ape 

guerilla — ^irregular warfare 
healthy — state of health 
healthful — ^wholesome 
house — ^building 
home — Chouse in which one 
lives * 

hoard — secret treasure^ 
horde — a crowd / 

human-shaving qualities of a 
man 

humane — ^benevolent 
hypocritical — deceitful 
hypercritical— overcritical 
ingenious — clever 
ingenuous — artless 
imminent — ^bnpending 
immanent — inherent 
imply — ^msinuate 
infer— to draw inference 
ma*edi]de — ^hard to believe, 
incredulous — skeptical 


interstate— between states 
intrastate — ■within a state 
lay — to pul do'wii 
lie — to recline 

latter— opposite of “former” 
more recent 
later — denotes time 
loose — ^not fast 
lose — be deprived of 
lend — ^verb 
loan — noun 
lessen — ^reduce 
lesson — something to be 
learned 
like — enjoy 
lack — to need 
luxuriant — profuse growth 
luxurious — ease and luxury 
miner — ^worker in a mine 
minor — person under full age 
magnet — steel bar 
magnate — ^person of great 
wealth 

majority— more than half of 
whole number in voting 
plurality — greatest number of 
votes cast for one of sev- 
eral candidates 
neglect — Cleaving some task ‘ 
undone 

negligence — ^habit of leaving 
things imdone 
noted — ^famous 
notorious — ^famous in an un- 
favorable sense 
odious — ^repulsive 
otiose — indolent 
ordnance — ^military equipment 
ordinance — a statute 
persecute — ^to ill treat 
prosecute — ^to sue 
personal — ^private 
personnel — employee 
principal — Pleader, cxuef 
principle — general truth, mle 
• prescribe — ordain 
proscribe — ^to write before 
respectfully — with respect 
respectively — as relating to 
each 

sensual — affecting the sense 
organs 

sensuous — ^voluptuous 
stationary — not movable 
stationery-f—articles used in 
writing 

special — ^particular— uncom- 
mon 

especial — distinguished among 
others of the same class or 
kind 

practical — opposed to theoret- , 
ical 

practicable — capable of beix^ 
put into use 

periphery — ^the surface of any. ; 
body 

circmnference — ^the perimeter 
of a circle 

litany — a solemn supplication 
ritual— code of ceremonies ob- 
served 

proceed — ^to go forward 
precede— ^to go before 
therefor — ^for that or this 
therefore — en that account 
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The Following Words Should Be Written Singly 


although 

altogether 

already (adv.) 

anything 

anybody 

everybody 

Mmself 

herself 

inside 

itsdf 

inasmuch . 
myself 
moreover 
nobody 


nowadays 

nevertheless 

notwithstanding 

oneself 

outside 

somebody 

sometimes 

something 

somewhat 

whenever 

wherever 

whoever 

whatever 

whichever 


The Following Should Be tTritten as SeparatelWords 


a while 
all right 
all ready 
any one 
every time 
every one 
in order 
in spitev 

^ords and Expressions to Be Avoided 

AGGRAVATE means to make worse. It does not mean 
to irritate. 

Incorrect: Don’t aggravate him. 

Correct: Don’t irritate him. 

ALL RIGHT is the correct word. There is no such 
word as alright. 

APT means to be skillful. 

Incorrect: He is apt to come. 

Correct: He is apt with tools. 

ANGRY: 

Incorrect: She Was angry at him. 

Correct: She was angry with him.'^ 

AFRAID: 

Incorrect: I am afraid it will snow. 

Correct: I fear it will snow, 

AWFUL: Avoid this word at all times. 

Incorrect: That’s awful good. 

Correct: That’s very good, (also applies to AW- 
FULLY^ 

ALLOW: 

Incorrect; He allowed it would be a good idea. 
Correct: He thought it woidd be a ficood idea. 

ALL OVER: ^ 

Incorrect: All over the country. 

Correct : Over all the country^ 

AS THOUGH: 

Incorrect: As though I owed. 

Correct: As if I cared. 

DIFFERENT THAN: 

Incorrect: He is different than hipa. 

Correct: He is different from him. 

FUNNY: 

^ Incorrect: It struck as ijeing very funny. 
Corr^: It struck me as b^g very odd. 


no one 
near by 
other hand 
per cent 
some day 
some one 
some time 


LIKE: 

Incorrect: He does it like I do. 

Correct: He does it as I do. 

Incorrect: I anticipate going to work soon. 

Correct: I expect to go to work soon. 

AS: 

Incorrect: I must come again as I enjoyed myself. 
Correct: I must come again became I enjoyed 
myself. 

_ ALLUDE: 

Incorrect: He alluded to me. 

Correct: He referred to me. 

BESIDES: 

Incorrect: He walked besides me. 

Correct: He walked beside me. 

BETWEEN: 

Incorrect: He walked between the crowd. 

Correct: He. walked among the crowd. 

Correct; He walked between the two of us- 
, CLAIM: 

Incorrect: He claimed he saw him. 

Correct: He asse rted that he sgaLblpa* 

DIFFERENT: 

Incorrect: He is different than me. 

Correct: He is different from me, 

' EACH OTHER: 

Incorrect: The crowd jostled each other. 

Correct: The crowd josded one a nothe r. 

ENTHUSE: ^ 

Incorrect: He enthiKcd over her a^ing. 

Correct: He weu enthusiastic about her acting. 

GUESS: 

Incorrect: I gness he will come. 

Correct: 1 believe that he will come. 

' HUNG: 

Incorrect: He was hung for his friend’s murder. 
Correct: He was hanged for murdering his friend. 

LEARN: 

Incorrect: I shall learn him has lesson. 

Correct: I shall Xeac& him his lesson. 

LOAN: 

IncorfetA: I asked him to loan me the money. 
Correct: I asked him to lend me the money. 
BALANCE; 

Incorrect: Hiree arrived, die balance came Imer. 

. CorrecA: Three arrived, the rert came later. 

BLAME ON: . 

Incorrect: Th^ Warned it on him. 

Correct: TTiey blamed him for it. 

BORROW: 

Incorrect: She wanted to borrow me her Tmdmdht . 
Correct: She wanted to lend me h« umbreiBa. 
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EQUALLY WELL: 

Incorrect: She could do it equally as well. 

Correct: She could do it equally well. 

GOOD: 

Incorrect: It looks good. 

Correct : It looks well. 

GOT: 

Incorrect: I have got a hunch. 

Correct: I have a hunch. 

^ HEALTHY: 

Incorrect: The food was healthy. 

Correct: The food was wholesome. 

POSTED: 

Incorrect: He was well posted. 

Correct: He was well m formed. 

REALLY: 

Incorrect : It was real good. 

Correct; It was really good. 

SEEM: 

Incorrect: He seemed to recognize me. 

Correct : He appeared to recognize me. 

SETTLE: 

Incorrect: He settled his debts when he cashed his 
bonus. 

Correct: He paid his debts when he cashed his 
bonus. 

STOP: 

Incorrect: We stopped at the Copley Plaza Hotel. 
Correct: We stayed at the Copley Plaza Hotel. 

^ THESE KIND ; 

Incorrect: These kind of children. 

Correct: That kind of children. 

TRY: 

Incorrect: He tried several experiments. 

Correct: He made several experiments. 

BOUND: 

Incorrect: You’re bound to take a vacation. 

Correct: You’re determined to take a vacation. 
CAN: 

Incorrect: Can I see you tomorrow? 

Correct; May I see you tomorrow? 

EXPECT: 

** correct: I expect she considers me beautiful. 
Correct: I suppose she considers me beautiful. 

' FUNNY: 

Incorrect: How funny that you did not notice me. 
Correct: How strange that you did not notice me. 
GOT MARRIED: 

Incorrect: The couple got married today. 

Correct: The couple wax rnarried tod&y. 
GRADUATED- 

Incorrect: He graduated from college in June. 
Correct; He was graduated from college in June. 


INSIDE: 

Incorrect: The horse was inside of the barn. 
Correct: The horse was inside the barn, 

KIND OF A: 

Incorrect: This is the kind of a girl I admire. 
Correct: She is the kind of girl I admire. 
LOTS: 

Incorrect; She told me lots of things. 

Correct: She told me many things. 

OFF OF: 

Incorrect: He got oS of the elevator. 

Correct: He got off the elevator. 
PROVIDING: 

Incorrect : He will work providing he is asked. 
Correct: He will work if he is asked. 

SURE: 

Incorrect: Sure, I’ll go. 

Correct: Surely I’ll go. 

ANY PLACE: 


Incorrect: Shall we drive any place tonight? 
^^rrect: Shall we drive anywhere tonight? 


Homonyms 

The following words are a list of HOMONYMS 
(words sounding the same but spelled differently and 
having a different meaning )♦ 


A 

Air — atmosphere, 
ere — before. 

Ale — ^malt liquor, 
ail — illness. 

All — everyone, 
a tool. 

Ark-— a place of safety, 
arc — part of -A circle. 

Ate — have eaten, 
eight — a number. 

Aught — anything, 
oueht — should. 

B 

Baler— a pack of goods, 
bail — a surety, 

Bard — a poet, 
barred — ^hindered. 

Be — ^rb exist, 
bee — an insect. 

Beau — a suitor, 
bow — weapon; an imple- 
ment; knot of ribbon. 

Bell — hollow sounding body 
belle — a ponular girl. 

Beer — malt liquor. 

bier — a carriage for' the dead. 

Berth — a sleeping place, 
birth — coming into life. 

'd5in — a receptacle, 
heen—^xist^. 

Blue — color, 
blew — did blow. 

Boar — a male swine. ' 

-- bore — to make a hole. 

Board— a plank, 
vborqd — pierced; wearied. 


Borne — carried, supported, 
^bourne — a limit, boundary. 
Bough — a branch of a tree, 
bow — to bend. 

Boy — ^male child, 
buoy — a floating object. 

Bread — ^food made from grain, 
bred — trained, 

^-"Brake — a thicket; part of a 
machine, 
break — fracture. 
vBrews — ^to steep, 
bruise — ^to hurt. 

Brood — offspring, 
brewed — did brew. 

Bruit — noise; rumor, 
brute — beast. 

’ Burrow — to dig. 
borough — a corporate town. 
But — except. 

vd>utt — the thick end,; a cask. 

Buy — to purchase, 
by — ^near. 

O 

Calendar — almanac, 
calender — a machine. 

Call — to rouse; command; a 
visit. ^ i 
caul-:-a memb^ne. « 

Cannon — ^a gun? J 5 X 
canon — a church law: ..,^ *■ 

Carat — a unit of weight, 
carrot — a plant. 

Cart — vehicle, 
carte — a bill of fare. 

Caste — rank, 
cast — throw. 
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C3iews — to grind with teeth, 
choose — ^to select, 
dime — a climate. 
clinifa'“to mount. 

Coarse— rough; gross, 
course — a race; part of a 
meal. 

Color-hue, 
caller — a selector. 

Cord — a thin rope, 
chord — musical term. 

Core— the center, 
corps — a body of troops. 
Concession — a grant; yielding., 
concession — a conference. 

Crews — an organized group, 
cruise — sailing. 

D 

Dam — to confine, 
damn — ^to curse. 

Dew— moisture, 
due — ^to owe. 

Discreet — prudent, 
discrete — distinct. 

Dual — ^two-fold, 
duel — a combat. 

E 

Earn — to gain by labor, 
um — vessel for water. 

Yew — an evergreen tree, 
ewe — a female sheep. 

F 

Faint — ^languid, weak 
feint — a pretence. 

Fane — a weathercock, 
feign — to pretend. 

Fare — food; price of passage, 
fair — honest; beautiful. 

Fate — destiny. 

fete — outdoor festival. 

Frays — quarrels, 

phrase — a part of a sentence. 

Feet — pL of foot, 

feat — an exploit. 

Find — to discover- 
fined — taxed. 

Flee — to run away, 
flea — an insect. 

Flour — ground grain, 
flower — blossom; best part. 
Fore — before; a golf term, 
four — twice two. 

Fort — a fortified post, 
forte — a talent. 

Forth — forward, 
fourth — after third.* 

Foul — ^unclean, 
fowl — a large bird. 

Freeze- 7 -to congeal, 

' frieze-bourse doth; (arch.) 

omameptal band. 

Fur — beast. 

entrance. ^ 

■gait — ^mode of walking. 

Glare — splendor, 
glair — ^wldte of egg. . 

Grate — set of bars, 
great — large. 

Guild — a society 

gild — ^10 overlay with gold. 


Grieves — to lament, 
greaves — ^armor; refuse of 
lard. 

Grocer — a store keeper, 
grosser — coarser. 

H 

Hale — healthy, 

hail — ^frozen rain; a saluta- 
tion. 

Hare — an animal, 
hair — the growth on the head. 
Heart — an organ of the body, 
hart — ^male deer. 

Hear — ^to heed, 
here — ^this place. 

High — ^lofty. 
hie — ^to hasten. 

Him — that man. 
hymn — a sacred song. 

Hole — a cavity, 
whole — unbroken. 

Hoop — circular, 
whoop — a loud, shrill cry. 

I 

Indite — ^to write, 
indict — ^to accuse. 


Jam — a. conserve of fruit, 
iamb — part of a door. 

K 

Key — ^part of lock, 

quay — ^landing place for boats. 

Kill— to take away life, 
kiln— an oven. 

Knead— to work douffh. 
need — ^tg want. 

Kneel — ^to rest on knees, 
neal — ^to temper by heat. 
Kernel — the inside of a nut. 
colonel — a military officer. 

L 

Lade — to load, 
laid — ^placed. 

Lane — a narrow road, 
lain — p. p. of lie. 

Lair — a beast’s den. 
layer — ^row upon row. 

Lack — want. 

•lac — ^a gun. 

Lacks — ^to be in need, 
lax — loose. 

Liar — one who tells lies, 
lyre — a harp. 

Laps — C licks up. 
lapse— a slip. 

Led— conducted, 
lead — a soft metal. 

Lea — a meadow, 
lee — opposite to the wma. 
Leaf— part of a plant, 
lief — act willingly. 

Lc^ — onion plant, 
leak— an opening. 
Leesbiregs. 
lease — a contract. 

Leave — permission, 
lieve — willingly. 

Lessen — to make less, 
lesson — instruction. 

Lie — a falsehood. , 

lye — ^liquor from woodasnes. 


Links — chains; golf grounds, 
lynx — a spotted animaL 
Lo — ^b^old. 
low — ^abject; mean. 

M 

Made — ^finished, 
maid — a gixL 
Mall — ^a wooden hammer, 
maul — ^to beat, to bruise. 

Manner — ^mode, custom, 
manor — an estate. 

Mare — female horse, 
mayor — chief officer. 

Marshal — a police officer, 
martial — ^warlike. 

Mean — ^low; to signify, 
mien — air, manner. 

Medal — an engraved coin, 
meddle — ^to interfere. 

Miner — a mine worker, 
minor — ^less; not legal age. 

Mist — a fog. 
missed — ^lost. 

Mode — manner, 
mowed — cut down, 

N 

Nay — ^uo. 

neigh — ^horse’s whinney. 

Neal — temper by heat, 
kneel — to rest on knees. 

New — afresh, novel, 
knew — certain. 

Nit — ^insect’s egg. 
knit — to weave. 

No — ^not so. 
know — ^to understand. 

Not — to deny, 
knot — to tie. 

Nun — a religious, 
none — not any. 

O 

Ode— a poem, 
owed — ^was indebted. 

Oh — an exclamation, 
owe — to be indebted. 

One — single, 
won — gained, 

Qr — a conjunction, 
ore — ^unrefined metal, 
oar — a pole for rowing. 

Our — ^b^on^ng to us, 
hour— 60 minutes, 

P 

Pain — caches, 
pane — a square of ^ss. 

Pail — a buckrt, 
pale — ^wan, dim.' 

Palace— a king’s home, 
pallas — a planet. 

Pallet— a little bed; painter’s 
tool. 

palate — roof of mouth. 

Pare — to peel, 
pear — a fruit. 

Paws— a beast’s foot, 
pause — a stop. 

Peace— tranquillity. 

piece — a part. 

Peal — a loud sound. 

»>eel— a rind, skin* 

Pedal — ^footwork, 
peddle — a' travding seller. 


Place — location, 
plaice — a flat fish. 

Pole — a long stick, 
poll — a list of voters. 
Pray — ^to beseech, 
prey — plunder. 

Prays — entreats, 
praise — ^to comment. 
Primmer — more precise, 
primer — child’s l^k. 


Quarts — more tban one. 
quartz — ^pure silex. 

Quire — 24f sheets of paper, 
choir — a hand of singers. 

R 

Rain — ^water from the clouds, 
rein — part of bridle. 

Razor — a shavime tool, 
raiser — ^lifter. 

Reach — ^to arrive, 
retch — to try to vomit. 

Rigger — one who rigs, 
rigor — severity. 

Ring — a circlet; to sound a 

beU. 

wring — to twist. 

Road — a highway, 
rode — did ride, 
rowed — did row. 

Roe — female deer. 

TOW — tier on tier. 

Rose — a flower, 
roes — plural for roe. 

Rote — ^mere repetition, 
wrote — did write. ^ 

Ruflf — a high collar, 
rough — coarse, uneven. 

Rung — did ring, 
wrung — ^twisted. 

Rude — uncivil. 

rood — ^measure of land. 

Ruse — stride, cunning, 
rues — ^repents. 

Rye — a grain. ' 
wry — distorted. 

S 

Sale — to sell, 
sail — to move with sails 
Sailer— sailing vessel, 
sailor — a seaman. 

Sane — sound in miiKL 
Seine — driver in France. 
Saver— he that saves, 
savor — relish* taste. 

See — to view, 
sea — the ocean. 

Seed — offspring, 
cede — surrender. 

Seem — ^lo appear, 
scam — joint. 

Seen — p, p, of see, 
seine-T-a filing net, 
scene — a view- 
Seer — a prophet, 
sear — to bum* 

Sees— to behold, 
seize — grasp. 

Sell — to dispose of. 
cell — a small room* 

Seller— <H>e vho 
cdOar— place uPdar hiHiae. 
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Sc-nfec — intellect, 
cense — to estimate^ 

Session — a sitting, 
cession — yielding- 
Sbore — sea coast, 
shear — a support. 

Signet — a seal, 
cygnet — a young sT<an, 

Single — alone, 
cingle — a belt. 

Slay — ^to kill, 
sleigh — a vehicle. 

Sleeve — covering for the arm. 
sleave — untwisted silk. 

Sloe — a wild plum, 
slow — tardy. 

Soar— to fly high, 
sore — painfuL 

Sole-bottom of foot; single, 
soul — ^immortal spirit. 

Stare — ^intent look, 
stair — a step. 

Steal — to pilfer, 
steel — leflned iron. 

St‘!e — steps, part of door 
frame. 

style — ^fashions. 

Sword — a weapon, 
soared — ^mounted; alofu 
Sum — the whole, total, 
some — a part. 

Surge — ^wave. 
serge — ^woolen dotht 
Symbol — a sign, 
cymbal — a musical in^ru- 
meat, 

T 

Tale— a story, 
tail— the end. 

Taught — p. p- of teadu 
taut — stretched tight. 

Tea — beverage, 
tee — a golf term. 

Tear — ^watcr from the eye. 
tier — rows. 

Teas — social aflaira. 
tease— to torment. 

Team — a set of horses, or 
players. 

teem — ^to be fdL 
Their — denotes possesskm. 
there — in that place. 

- Tlneiw— thrown. 

through — ^from end to end. 


Throe — agony, 
throw — to heave, to cast. 
Throne — a seat of state. 
throvNH — cast. 

Tide — rising and lalling of 
sea. 

tied — ^fastened. 

Time — duration, season. 
thvTne — an aromatic herb. 

To — ^towards, 
too — also, 
two — a number. 

Toe — part of foot, 
tow — coarse part of flax, to 
draw. 

Told — mentioned, 
tolled — ^nmg. 

Ton — a measure of weight, 
tun— a large cask. 

U 

Um — a vase, a vessd for 
water. 

earn — to gain by work. 

V 

Vale — a valley, 
vail or veil — to cover. 

Vial — a small bottle, 
viol — a musical instnuntot 

W 

Waist — ^part of the body be- 
low the ribs. 

waste-psquander; unpro- 
ductive. 

Wait — ^to delay, 
weight — to load. 

Whey — thin sweet part of 
milk. 

weigh— to find the weight; 
reflect 

Weai^usage; friction; 
dothing. 

ware — ^merchandise. 

Wet — saturate, 
whet — to sharpen. 

Which— interrogative, 
witch — a woman. 

Whine — a cowardly cry. 
wine — ^liquor. 

With— connection, 
widthr— from side to side. 


' BuMding a Vocabtdary 

The following words taken from newspapers, maga- 
sineS) and current literature show that writers are not 
restricting thennselTes to thq simpler vocabulary. It 
follows that we require a wider knowledge of words 
to understand even our morning or evening paper. 

Most fiuoeessftil individuals are reputed to have at 
their command an extensive vocabulary. In fact, a re- 
cent vocabulary test prepared by the Human Engindbr- 
ing Laboratories of the Stevens Institute of Technology 
proved that the leading escecutives of commercial ola- 
ganizationB scored higjier than college professors. 

The ambitious writer should strive to increase his 
vocabidazy knowletlge by jotting down all di£Scnlt 


words and immediately look for their meaning in a 
standard dictionary. 

Test your vocabulary knowledge by the following 
words taken from current newspapers and magazines. 
How many can you define? This test will show you the 
importance of forming the dictionary habit. This habit, 
once acquired, will not permit you to read without a 
dictionary at your elbow. 

amber ^ 
compost 
consistory 
exegesis 
incidence 
palimpsest 
patina 
plangent 
precis 
sidereal 
anathema 
animadyert 
animist 
antimonies 
astringent 
atavistic 
attaint 
borborygmus 
buckram 
codex 

concatenation 
'infect 
t/congener 
i/conspectua 
^^coparceners 
cursive 
datum 
desideratum 
dialectic 
ecclesia 
eclectic 
empirical 
enclave 
enginery 
ethos 
eviscerate 
flocculent 
gnomic 
graveled 
hetaira 
' hornbook 
idology 

kitchen-middens 
lacunae 
Laodicean 

"^Punctuation. 

In literary writing the author is licensed to take lib- 
erties with punctuation rules. Writers differ in their 
use of punctuation almost as much as in their style of 
expression. 

However, for the novice it is important that the 
rules herein presented should be f oUoWed strictly. 

The marks of punctuatioii are: 

The P^iod' 

Comma , 

' Semicolon , ; 

Colon : 

Dash — 

Quotations 

Apostrophe ^ 


lectern 

lenity 

lustrations 

lychanthropy 

mealy-mouthed 

memphitic 

modality 

niggling 

nugacity 

oblation 

pawky 

pendant 

Pharisaism 

platted 

polymorphous 

posits 

pragmatic ' 

prehensile 

prig t 

Procrustean s 

prolocutor 

protean 

protensive 

provenance 

raffish 

scarifying 

sebaceous 

seminars 

sofronsy 

solipsism 

spate 

subrogation 
subsumes 
teleological 
transmogriflcatjpns 
traumatic - 
tun-bellied 
^ tycoons 
valiance 
verecundia 
verisamist 
veritism 
viable 
vivific 
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Question Mark ? 

Exclamation Point ! 

Period 

1. A period is placed at the end of an imperative or 
declarative sentence. 

Example: This will acknowledge your recent letter. 

2. A period should not be used to separate a part of 
a sentence from the rest of the sentence. 

Example: (wrong) He filled the entire order, as he 
was instructed to do 

Example: (right) He filled the entire order as he was 
instructed to do. 

3. A period should be placed after a request. 
Example: May we have the pleasure of serving you 

again. 

" 4. A period should be placed after an abbreviation, 
between doUarc and cents, between figures for hours 
and minutes. 

Examples: Mr. and Mrs. Mass. etc. vs. Dr. $10.50 
2.15 P.M. 

The Comma * s 

1. A comma is used wherever you would make a 
trifling pause, were you speaking. It marks the small- 
est division of a sentence. 

Example: Longfellow, the poet, wrote this poem. 

2. A comma is used between independent clauses 
joined by and, but, for, or any other connecting con- 
junction. 

Example: The clock struck twelve, but the train did 
not arrive. 

3 A comma is used to separate words in a series. 
Example: The grass, the trees, the flowers, the air, 
all were fresh after the rain. 

4. A comma should be used to separate a long ad- 
verbial clause which precedes a main clause. 

Example: Although I sim fully aware of the diffi- 
culties which he encountered, I shall not consent to his 
proposaL 

5. A comma is used in separating the day of the 
month from that of the year. 

Example: An armistice was declared on November 
11, 1919. 

6. A comma is. used in separating the name of a 
city from that of the state. 

Example: He was bom in Springfield, lUinois- 

7. A comma is used to separate a series of adjectives 
which modify the same noun. The last adjective, if 
closely connected with the noun, is not preceded by a 
comma. 

Example: A long, dusty, country lane lea to the 
main road, 

8. A comma should be used to separate a title when 
it follows a name. 


Example; Irankliu D. Ruose\c'U, Preaidf;i! -li Uie 
United StatOf. Harvey Cushing, M.D. 

9. \ cunirua should be used to ^ejiarale the naiu'' of 
a persr«ri addressed from the rest of ihij si nlence. 

Example: I can assure Mr. Juot that }our 
order will receive prompt altenlion. 

It will be a pleasure, Mr. Smith, to show >ou our 
samples. 

10. A comma should be used after the word pre- 
ceding a direct quotation. 

Example: The other one replied, ""Xot a single order 
today.” 

11. A comma should be used to separate parts of a 
sentence which might prove confusing if read together. 

Example: Through the spectators gathered ihdie, 
went a thrill of excitemem 

12. A comma should be used to indicate the omis- 
sion of a word. 

Example: One came to praise us; another, to blame 
us. 

13. A comma is used after the interjection ‘‘oh,” 
and after such words as “yes,” “no,” “indeed,” “more- 
over,” “therefore,” and the like when they begin a 
sentence. 

14. Do not use a comma in an indirect quotation. 
Example: Lincoln said ‘that all men are created 

equal. 

15. Do not use a comma wban the dependent clause 
follows the main clause. 

Example: She was always ready to help when the 
work piled up. 

The Semicolon Is Used as Follows: 

1. Between coordinate clauses when the conjunction 
is left out or when the connection is not dose. 

Example: He was overjoyed; in fact he was de- 
lighted with it. ! 

If a stranger has a high and full forehead, we ex- I 
pect him to be intellectual; and if at the same time his 
lips are full and red, we shall be surprised if he does 
not greatly enjoy the pleasures of the table. ' 

2. Between coordinate dauses which are joined by a , 
formal conjunctive adverb. 

Example: He was ruddy and Jovial; Imides he was | 
handsome as a prince. ; 

3. To separate clauses joined by such words as^ also, | 

consequendy, however and moreover. J 

Examine: The shijunent arrived badly damaged; [ 

consequently, the bill was noj: paid promptly. 

4 To separate phrases and clauses in pazaBd cxm.* \ 
struction when they are exceptionally long or when, 
one or both are broken by commas. 

Example: The piece of doth is tor old: it hfm 
on the counter^ for more than a year. 
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5. In lists which would not be clear if separated by 
commas. 

Example: Among the collaborators were J- B. Con- 
ant, President of Harvard University; Leslie Cleve- 
land, of the Cambridge Latin School; and Nicholas 
Murray Butler, President of Columbia University. 

The Semicolon Should Not Be Used 

1. After the greeting in a letter. Use a colon or a 
Comma- 

Example: Dear Sir: or Dear Sir, never Dear Sir; 
Colon 

A colon is used 

1. - After a formal greeting of a letter. 

Example: Gentlemen: Dear Sir: My dear Mr. 

Brown : 

2. To introduce a series of statements or items. 
Example: He decided to study the following sub- 
jects: stenography, business law, and bookkeeping. 

Example; The stocks closed high today as follows; 
A- T- & T.j 140; General foods, 26; Penn. R. R., 140. 

3. To precede an additional statement used for ex- 
planation or illustration. 

Example: I want to read you^his description: tall, 
aristocratic carriage, black eyes, and full lips. 

4. After a formal introduction to a quotation: 
Example; His statement to the press was as follows: 

“I am not guilty.” 

5. To denote separation of hours and minutes. 
Exfimple: 12:40 (forty minutes past twelve). 

> Dash 
A dash is used 

1. When a sentence is abruptly broken off. 
Example: Last month — maybe it was last week, I 

can’t remember. ♦ 

2. To indicate a sudden change in thought or gram- 
matical construction. 

Example: Another activity of his — why not? — to 
write #hort stories. 

3. In place of a parenthesis to separate explanatory 
data. 

Example: (a) Finally he turned to W. H. — ^that was 
the way he addressed Walter Hampton. 

(b) Moreover, McCaflum believed that our vitamins 
— ^*"m misters of metabolic change” — might still be dis- 
covered- 

4. To indicate a sentence that is not finished. 
Example: “I shall see you tomorrow,” I said. “You 

know what problems—” but I could not finish. 

5. Substitute a dash for the word “to” when writing 
dates, pages, paragraphs, etc. 

Examples: 1492—1936, pages 20-46, paragraphs 

l~10. 


6. To indicate the omission of letters in a name. 

Example: Mr. G — of M — was found at last. 

7; Preceding a reference to a book, publication, or 
author. 

Examples: A penny saved is a penny earned — ^Poor 
Richard. A book w^orth reading — New York Times, 

8. Never use a dash to end a sentence. 

Quotation Marks 

Quotation marks are used 

1. To enclose the exact words of another. 

Example: “IVe come from New York,” he said. 

2. To enclose technical, foreign words, slang expres- 
sions, names of poems, and unusual words and ex- 
pressions. 

Examples: Use some “H 2 O.” 

He made a “faux pas” by walking ahead of the 
president. 

He read “The Adams Family.” 

The book is a “corker.” 

3(a). If a quotation consists of several sentences 
and is unbroken, the quotation marks precede the first 
sentence and follow the last. 

3(b). If a quotation consists of several paragraphs 
from the works of a writer, quotation marks are placed 
at the beginning of each paragraph, but the closing 
quotation marks appear only at the end of the quo- 
tation. 

4. Use single quotation marks to enclose a quotation 
within a quotation. 

Examples: She asked, “Did the pupil say. 1 
canV?” 

In discussing Lincoln’s Gettysburg address, the lec- 
turer said, “Among the most notable passages, ‘four 
score and seven years ago’ will live forever.” 

5. A question mark is placed inside quotations only 
when the quoted matter constitutes a question. Other- 
wise, place it outside the quotation marks when it is 
not a part of the quoted matter. 

Examples; “Who’s playing third base. Captain?” he 
asked. 

Have you ever read “Paradise Lost”? 

6. The period and the comma are always placed 
inside the quotation marks. 

7. The colon and the semicolon are always placed 
outside the quotation. 

^The Exclamation Point 

1. Use an exclamation point after a statement or ar 
expression to reflect a strong emotion of surprise, joy, 
sarcasm, dissension, anger, irony, passion, supplica- 
tion, etc- 

Examples: Sle^! sweet sleep! 

Ay, tear her tattered ensign down! 

20-5, what a victory! 
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Bah! That’s all poppycock! 

Hurrah! Good! 

2. Use an exclamation point at the end of the sen 
lence if the whole sentence is exclamatory or if you 
want to indicate feeling and emotion. 

Example: This is a fine state of affairs, six years of 
depression and prosperity nowhere in sight! 

^ The Question Marh 

1. Use a question mark after every direct question. 

Example: What do you want me to do? 

2. Use a question mark within a parenthesis to ex- 
press doubt or query. 

Examples: on November 11, 1918 (?) an armistice 
was declared. 

Dr. E. V. McCallum (?) discovered the vitamin 
theory, 

3. A request does not require a question mark but 
is followed by a period. 

Example: May we expect your remittance by return 
mail. 

Will you kindly send the book express collect. 

The Apostrophe 

Use the apostrophe: 

1. In contracted w’ords where letters are omitted. 

Examples: can’t, o’clock, don’t, I’ll, haven’t. 

2. To form the possessive singular of nouns. 

Examples; the woman’s, the man’s, Mr. Brown’s, 

Longfellow’s poems. 

3. To form the possessive plural of nouns when the 
plural ends in “s.” 

Examples: the boys’ gloves, men’s hats, ladies’ 
watches. 

4. To form the possessive plural of nouns that do 
not end in “s.” 

Examples : children’s playthings, women’s affair's. 

5. Add the apostrophe and “s” only to the last word 
of a firm or company consisting of two or more names. 

Exaniples: Lord and Taylor’s store; Bear, Stix and 
Fuller’s store. 

6. Add the apostrophe ^nd “s” after each noun 
when no joint partnership or possession is indicated. 

Example; Wanamaker’s and Sack’s stores. 

Morgan’s and Harriman’s banks. 

^ Brockets 

Use brackets around independent words and phrases 
such as omissionsi> explanatory notes, and such com- 
ment as the writer does not consider essential to the 
meaning of the text. ^ 

Examples: The following day [Monday] he came 
early. 

I then asked her [Doris] what she meant. 

The rCftrmanl officer, DeKalb, was cap- 

tured. 


Parentheses 

1. Use parentheses to denote all explanatory matter 
not essential to the grammatical structure of the sen- 
tence. 

Example: Certain birds (robins, blackbirds, and 
bluejays) return North in the spring. 

2. Use parentheses to enclose letters or figures mark- 
ing the division of a subject. 

Example: Discuss the duties and the responsibilities 
of the following officials: 

(a) The Vice President 

(b) The Secretary of State 

(c) The Secretary of Commerce. 

3. To inclose bibliographical references. 

Example: Mark Tw^ain, Tom Sawyer (New York, 

1896) 

4. To inclose dates indicating the years of a man’s 
life. 

Example: John Thomas {1870 — ^1936) 

Capitalization 

The following rules together with examples covering 
the use of capital letters comprise the accepted usage 
in all forms of witten and printed English literature 
and business correspondence. 

1. The first word of every sentence. 

Example: I came to learn. 

2. Proper nouns and proper adjectives. ' 

Example: James, New York, England, French, Ger- 
manic, Catholic. 

3. The words North, South, East, West, and their 
compounds and abbreviations, as North-east, S. W., 
begin with a capital letter. 

All names of the Deity and Heaven, or the pro- 
noun used for the former, as, in His mercy — Thou, 
Father, begin with a capital letter. 

5. Begin every line of poetry with a capital letter. 

6. Begin aH quotations with a capital letter, 

7. Begin all titles of hooks, and usually eaxh. im- 
portant word of the title, as *TTie Story of Philoso- 

8. B^in the name of any historical event, as tne 
Civil War, with a capital letter. 

9. The pronoun I and the mterjection O must in- 
variably be written with a capital letter. 

10. Capitalize all the names of the monA, as 
January, and days of the week, as ISdonday, Friday. 

11. Capitalize all Roman numerals. I, XV» XXI. 

12. Capitalize all titles of honor. King Edward, 
President RoosevelL 

13. Capitalize all commissioned officers in the army 
and the navy. Captain, Colondi, Admiral, Com- 
mander, Elnsign. 

14. Capitalize government boards and bureaus. The 
Bureau of Commerce, The Civil 'Service ComnaMion. 
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If you will remember that can and could imply 
ability to do a thing; and that may and might mean 
permission to do a thing, you will never confuse these 
verbs. 

Examples: 

Incorrect: Can I go for a walk this morning? 
Correct: May I go for a walk this morning? 
Incorrect: Mother said I could buy the book. 
Correct: Mother said I might buy the book. 
Incorrect: You can do whatever you decide to do. 
Correct: You may do whatever you decide to do. 
Incorrect: No, my child, you can not go to the park. 
Correct; No, my child, you may not go to the park. 
J>^‘Shair’ and “WiU,’^ 

These auxiliary verbs always cause trouble. Memo- 
rize the following rules and you will never make the 
usual mistakes. 

(a) In speaking about something that is going to 
happen in the future remember — 

(1) use shall with I and we. 

(2) use wUl with he, they, she, it, and all 
other subjects. 

(b) In making a promise, or expressing determina- 
tion to do a thing, or in giving a command, — 

(1) use will with I and we. 

(2) Use shall with you, he, they, she, it, and all 
other subjects. 

The following examples tell of something that is 
going to happen in the future. 

Examples of Correct Use of Shall and Will. 

I (or w^) shall give you an answer tomorrow. 

You will he interested in my proposition. 

They will have all the time they require. 

You and Mr, Smith wM prepare this report tonight. 
He (she or they) will find it rather irksome work. 
The following examples indicate determination, that 
80 and so shaU take place. 

Examples: 

I will go, regardless of the consequences. 

You shall leave my hpme at once. 

I will forbid you to enter the door. 

They shall not find me so gullible again. 


That boy shall not do it again, 
telegram shall be sent at once, 
j) ^^Should’^ and ^^Would.” 

Should and Would are the past tense of the auxiliary 
verbs, shall and uilL ]\Iemorize the following rules aiid 
avoid making mistakes. 

fa) In speaking about something that is going to 
happen in the future, remember — 

\ 1 ) use would w ith I or ire. 

(2) use tcould with yoii^ he, she. il, they, and 
other subjects. 

tb) In expressing determination or promise, with 
a condition remember — 

(1) use should with I or tve. 

(2) use should with you, he, she, it. they, and 
other subjects 

The following examples show futurity: 

I should not care to lose all my money. 

You tcould be astonished if you him behave 
in that manner, 

James would love to play tennis with us. 

We should build a new garage, 

Jane and Tom would not care for this picture. 
The following examples show determination or 
promise. 

I would refuse to give him any more monev. if I 
were his father. 

She was finally persuaded that the children should 
go to camp. 

We would leave the country if the weather were 
unfavorable. 

John told me that he should refuse the job. 

The book should be returned to the library in two 
weeks. 

Double Negatives. 

The words, nowhere^ nothings none^ are nega- 
tives, used when denial is intended. Two negatives in 
a sentence change the meaning intended* 

Examples: 

Incorrect: He wouldn't go nowhere without taking 
me along. 
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LITERARY AGENTS 


The inexperienced writer will save himself a lot of 
lost motion by sending his manuscripts to a literary 
agent. The following literary agents are among the 
most active in placing magazine and special feature 
articles and books. 


Maxwell Aley 

342 Madison Ave., New 
York 17 

Gertrude Algase 
Joel Satz 

400 Madison - Ave,, New 
York 17 

Lurton Blassingame 

10 E. 43rd St., New York 17 
Ed Bod in 

545 5th Ave., New York 17 
Brandt & Brandt 

101 Park Ave., New York 17 
Curtis Brown, Ltd. 

347 Madison Ave« New 
York 17 

George T. Bye & Co, 

535 5th Ave., New York 17 
David Davidson 
475 5th Ave., New York 17 
A. L, Eierst 

545 5th Ave., New York 17 


Barthold’ Fles Literary Agency 
507 5th Ave., New York 17 
Alice Crew Gall 
307 E. 44th St., New York 

17 

Mary Gerard 

19 W. 44th St., New York 

18 

Blanche Gregory 
366 Madison Ave., New 
York 17 
Lucile Gulliver 
157 Newbury St., Boston 16 
Leland Hayward, Inc. 

444 Madison Ave., New 
York 22 
Henriette Herz 
545 5th Ave., New York 17 
Mrs. Cs^oLHill 
22 E. 4(kh St.. New York 16 
Ingersoll & Brennan 
Book Ideas, Inc. 


11 W. 55th St., New York 
19 

Otis Adelbert Kline 
507 5th Ave., New York 17 
August Lenniger 
^ W. 4<5th St., New York 
19 

Maxim Liehcr 
545 5th Ave., New York 17 
Otto K. Liveright 
6 E. 45th St., New York 17 
David Lloyd 

49 E. 34th St.. New York 16 
Donald MarCampbell 
16 E. 43rd St., New York 17 
McIntosh A Otis 

18 E. 41 Pt St., New York 17 
McKeogh Sc Boyd 
542 5th Ave., New York 19 
Harold Matson 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20 
E. G. Morris 

366 Madison Ave., New 
York 17 

William Morris Agency 
1270 6th Ave., New York -20 
Harold Ober 

40 E. 49th St., New York 17 


Mrs. Mary Leonard Pritchett 
55 W. 42nd- St., New York 
18 

Paul H. Reynolds & Son 
599 5lh Ave., New York 17 
Virginia Rice 

175 W. 72nd St., New York 
23 

Russell A Volkening, Inc. 

522 5th Ave., New York 18 
Sydney A. Sanders 
522 5lh Ave,, New Y'ork 18 
Marion Saunders 

104 E. 40th St., New York 
16 

Myron Selznick Agency 
9700 Wilshire Blvd., Loa 
Angeles 
Mary R. W'ahh 
6 Park St.. Boston 8 
Ann Watkins, Inc. 

77 Park Ave., New York 16 
Annie Laurie Williams 
18 E. 41st St., New York 17 
Eve Woodburn 
333 E. 43rd St., New York 
17 

Writers Workshop, loc. 

280 Madison Ave., New 
York 16 


MAGAZINES 


There are approximately 2,000 magazines and 
syndicates buying manuscripts from writers. There- 
fore it is important for the writer to understand 
market requirements. To send an article of Saturday 
Evening Post calibre to a pulp magazine is wasted 
effort not to mention wasted postage. Listed here are 
various classifications of magazines, arranged alpha- 
betically. 

To list all publications would require several 
hundred pages. Those listed here are the more im- 
portant ‘ones. For more complete data you will find 
in your public library, Aydr^s Directory of News- 
papers and Periodicals; Standard Rate and Data; 
and Ulriches Periodical Directory. 

The Authors League Bulletin^ The Writer, and The 
WritePs Digest, and The Author and Journalist are 
very helpful to authors as certain issues of these pub- 
lications contain detailed book and magazine market 
lists. 

Adventure Magazine, 205 East 42nd St., New York 17 
Air Trails, 122 East 42nd St., New York 17 
American Magazine, 250 Park Ave., New York 17 
American Girl, 155 East 44th St., New York 17 
American Mercury, 570 Lexington Ave-, New York 22 
American Home, 444 Madison Ave., New York 22 
American Legion Monthly, 1 Park Ave., New York 16 
Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 

Argosy, ^5 East 42nd St., New York 17 

Better Homes and Cardens, 1714 locust St., Des Moines, Iowa 

Blue. Book, 230 Park Ave^ New York 17 

Boy’s Life, 2 Park Ave., New York 16 

Breezy Stories, 30 East 22nd St., New York 

Galiforxiia, Magazine of .the Pacific, 350 Bmdi St., San 

^Francisco 4, Calif. 

Click. 250 Park Ave., New Yorit 17 


Calling All Girls. 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17 
Corner’s, 250 Park Ave., New York 37 
Charm. 122 East 42nd St., New York 17 
Coronet, 919 North Michigan Ave,, Chicago 11, 111. 

Child Life. 729 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass, 

Cosmopolitan, 57th St. and 8th Ave., New York 19 

Conntry Gentleman, Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

College Humor, 10 East 40th Sl, New York 

Complete Detective Group, 366 Madison Ave., New York 17 

Detective Story Magazine, 122 East 42nd St., New York 17 

Dell Detective Group, 149 Madison Ave., New York 16 

Esquire, 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IB. 

Elks Magazine, 50 East 42nd St., New York 17 
Eagle Magazine. Kansas Qty, Mo. 

Everyweek, 1200 West 3rd St., Cleveland, Ohio 
Everywoman’s Magazine, 1790 Broadway, New York 19 
Family Circle. 400 Madison Afe., New York 2 
Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife, Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

Flying, 540 North Michigan Ave., Chicago. III. 

Fortune, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
Fawcett Publications, 1501 Broadway, New York 18 
Financial W’orld, 86 Trinity Place. New York City 
Frontiers, i9tli St., Philadelphia 3. Pa. 

Glamour, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17 
Good Housekeeping, 959 8th Ave., New York 18 
Gourmet, 330 West 42jid St., New York City 
Harper’s Magazine, 49 East 33rd St., New York 16 
Harper’s Bazaar, 572 Madison Ave., New York 22 
Health, Mountain View, California 
HoUand’s. Main at 2nd St., Dallas, Texas 
Home Craftsman, 115 Worth Su New York Qty 
House & Garden, 420 Lexington Are., New Yodc 17 
Honse Beautiful, 572 Madison Ave., New York 22 
The Independent Woman, 1819 Broadway, New York 2$ 

The Instructor, Dansville 

Inside Detective, 149 Madison Ave., New yoi:k 16 ' ^ 

Ladies’ Horae Journal, Independence Square, FltBadelphia 
Pa. 

liherty, 205 East 42nd St., New York 47 

Laff, 103 Park Ave., New York 

Life, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 18 

Loo^ 511 5th Ave., New York 17 

Love Story Magazine, 122 East 42nd St., New York 17 
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Xion^ 332 South Micbigain Ave^ Chicago 4, QL 
Mademoiselle, 122. East 42nd St^ New York 17 
McCall’s, 230 Park Ave., New York 17 
The Moiera Baby, 175 Fifth Ave., New York 19 
Master DetectiTe Magazine, 205 East 42nd St^ New York 17 
Modern Magazines, 149 Madison Ave., New York 16 
National Geographic Magazine, 1156 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Nation, 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3 

Nation’s Business, 1605 H St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

New Republic, 40 East 49th St., New York 17 

New Yorker, ^ West 43rd St., New York 13 

Natural History Magazine,. 79th St., New York 24 

Nature Magazine, 1214 16th St., N.W., Washington, D. C 

Newsweek, 152 West 42nd Sl, New York 18 

New York Times Magazine, 231 West 43rd St., New York 18 

Official Detective Stories, 551 Fifth Ave., New York 17 

Outdoor Life, Fourth Ave., New York 10 

Open Hoad for Boys, 729 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

Our Dogs, 551 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Parents’ Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17 
Pathfinder, Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

Personal Romanc^, 295 Madison Ave., New York 17 
Photoplay, 205 East 42nd St., New York 17 


Pic, 122' East 42nd St., New York 17 

Popular Mechanics Magazine, 200 East Ontario St., Chicago 

'11, m. 

Popular Science blonthly, 353 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
Popular Photography, '540 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 
IlL 

Redboofc, 230 Park Ave., New York 17 
Radio Mirror, 205 East 42nd St., New York 17 
Ranch Romances, 515 Madison Ave., New York 22 
Reader’s Digest, Pleasantville, N. Y, 

Rotarian, 35 East Wackesr Drive, Chicago 1, El. 

Saturday Evening Post, Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, 
Pa. 

Saturday Review of Literature, 25 West 45th St., New York 39 

Startling Detective, 1501 Broadway, New York 18 

Story Magazine, 432 Fourth Ave., New York 16 

Hiis Week, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17 

Tomorrow, 11 East 44th St., New York 17 

Town and Country, 572 Madison Ave., New York 22 

True Story, 205 East 42nd St., New York 17 

The Woman, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17 

Woman’s Home Companion, 250 Park Ave., New York 17 

Woman’s Day, 19 West 44th St., New York 18 

Zit’s Weekly, 1560 Broadway,- New York 


PULP AND CONFESSION MAGAZINES 


The following list of magazines are mostly fiction 
magazines printed on rough paper, frequently referred 
to as ‘‘action” magazines. The technique required for 
this type of story is fuUy described in Chapter 2, 
“How to Write the ‘Confession’ and ‘Pulp’ Story,” by 
Ouise Vaupel, who sells on an average of eight such 
stories monthly. A great many writers have found 
these palps a^veritable meal ticket during their early 
and adverse years. 


Ace Fiction Group 
67 W. 44th St., New York 
18 


b^pnthly 
Ace Sports 
Love f^i^tion 
Ten Detective Aces 
Ten Story Love 
Western Aces 
Western Trails 
Complete Love 
Ten Story Detective 
Twelve Sport Aces 
American Fiction Group 
366 Madison Ave- Nffw 
York 17 
Monthly 

American Sky Devils 
Best Love 
Complete Sports 
Complete War Novels 
Complete Western Book 
Detebive Short Stories 
Two Gun Western Novels 
Western Noveb & Short 
Stories 

Western Short Stories 
DeD Fiction Group , 
149 Madison Ave- New 
York 16 


Monthly 

Crossword Puzzles (hi* 
mo.) 

Five Novels 
Hocosict^ 

Modem Romance 
Modem Screen 
Inside .Detective 
Double Action Group 
24j^C!nmdi St., New Y^ 


Comprised oft 
All Sports 
Crack Detective 
Blue Ribbon Western 
Complete Cowboy 
Double Action Western 
Famous Western 
Gay Love 
Xd^ Love 
Real' Western 
Sports Fiction 
Sports Winners 
Super Bports 
Western Action 
Western Yams 
The Fawcett Groups 

1501 Broadway, New York 
18 

Fiction Unit — ^Monthly 
True Confesfflons * 

Mai’s Group — ^Montlily 
Startling Detective Ad 
ventures 
True 

Screen Unit — ^Monthly 
Motion Picture 
Movie Story 
Flctioneers 

All Fiction Field, Inc. 

210 E. 43rd St., New York 
17 

Bi-Montbly 
Ace Hitdi Western 
Battle Birds 
Fighting Aces 
Love Novels 
New Detective 
New Western 
Romance 

Qliartietiy 

Astonmhing Stories 


Famous* Fantastic 
Mysteries 

Super Science Stories 
Monthly 
Black Mask 
Love Short Stories 
New Love 

HiEman Periodicals, Jnc. 

1476 Broadway, New York 
18 

Monthly 

Adventure Novel Qassic 
Air Fighters Comics 
Clue (3)mics 
Crime Confessions 
Crime Detective 
Detective Novel Classic 
Headquarters Detective 
Movieland 

Mystery Novel CHassic 
Real Detective 
Real Romances 
Real Story 

Thriller Novel Glassic 
Western Novel Qassic 
Macfpdden Group 
Pub. by Macfadden PubK- 
cations, Inc., 

205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17 

Monthly 
True Story 
Photoplay 
Radio Mirror 
Men’s Group— ^Monthly 
Master Detective* 

True Detective 
Women’s Group — Monthly 
True Experience 
True Love and Romance 
True Romances 
Popular Pnblicatiohs Group 
205 K 42na St., New York 
17 

Bi-Monthly 
Big Book Western 
Dare-Devil Aces^ 

Dime Sports Magazine 
.44 Western 
(^8 & His Battle Acjss 
Sports Npyd 
Monthly 
Adventure 
Argosy 

Det6etEyei Fictlpit 


Detective Tales 
Dime Detective. Magazine 
Dime Western Magazine 
Love Book Magazine 
Railroad 

I^ngeland Romances 
Spider Magazine. 

Star Western 
Ten Story Western Mag- 
azine 

Bi-Monthly - 
Ace G-Man 
Dime Mystery 
Strange Detective 
Mysteries 

Street & Smith Pub'ns., inc. 
122 E. 42nd St., New York 
17 


Monthly 

Astounding Stories 
Detective Story 
Doc Savage 
Romantic Range 
,The Shadow 
Western Storv 
Bi-Weekly 
Love Story 

The Hrrilling Group ^ 

10 East 40th St., New York 

16 

Monthly 
Air Wa^ 

Am^can Eagles 
Army & Navy Flying 
Black Book Detective 
.(Captain Ftaure 
Detective Novels 
Eve^day Astrology 
Exciting Detective 
'Exciting Football 
Exciting Love 
Exciting Mystery 
Exciting Navy 
Exciting Sports 
Exciting Western 
(^Man Detective 
Masked Det^tive 
Masked Rider Westem 
Phantdm Detective 


Popular Detective 
Popular Football 
Popular Love 
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Range Siders Western 
Rio Kid Western 
Rodeo Romances 
Sky Fighters 
Startling Stories 
Texas Rangers 
Thrilling Adventures 


Abingdon-Cokesbmy Press 
810 Broadway, Nashville 2, 
Tenn. 

D, Appleton- Century Co. 

35 W. 32nd St., New York 1 
Arcadia House 
70 5th Ave., New York 11 
Atlantic Monthly Press 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 

“ 67 W. 44th St, New York 
18 

Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

724 N. Meridian St,, 
Indianapolis 7 
Bruce Publishing Co. 

540 N. Milwaukee St., Mil- 
waukee 1 

The Caxton Printers, Ltd. 

Caldwell, Idaho 
Coward-McCann 
2 W. 45th St, New York 19 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. ^ 

432 4th Ave., New York 16 
Crown Publishers, Inc, 

419 4th Ave., New- York 16 

^46i*4trAve., New York 16 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

432 4th Ave., New York 16 
Dodge Publishing Co. 

' 116 E. 16th St., New Yo^k 3 
Doubleday,. Doran & Co. 

• 14 W. 49th St, New York 
20 

Duell, Sloan & Pearce 
270 Madiso]» Ave., New 
York 16 

£. P. Dutton & Co. 

300 4th Ave,, New York 10 


Thrilling Detective, 
Thrilling Football ’ 
Thrilling Love* 
Thrilling Mystery 
Thrilling Ranch Stories 
Thrilling Sporta 


i’arrar & Rinehart 
232 Madison Ave., New 
York 16 

Funk & WagnaUs Co. 

354 4th Ave,, New York 10 
Gold Label Books 
257 4th Ave., New York 10 
Greenberg: Publisher 
400 Madison Ave.„ New 
York 17 

Grosset & Dunlap 
1107 Broadway, New York 
10 

Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

383 Madison Ave., New 
York 17 

Harper & Brothers 
49 E. 33rd St„ New York 16 
Henry Holt & Go. 

257 4th Ave., New York 10 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

2 Park St., Bostbn 7 
HoweD, Soskin, Publishers, 
Inc- 

17 E. 45th St., New York 17 
The John Day Co. 

40 E. 49th St., New York 
17 

Knickerbocker Publishing Co. 
120 Greenwich St, New 
York 6 

Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 

501 Madison Ave., New 
York 22 

J. B. lippincott Co. 

£. Washington Sq^ Phila- 
delphia 5 

little, Brown & Co. 

34 Beacon St., Boston 6 
Liveright Publishing Cxmm 
3^ 4th Ave., New York 16 


Thrilling Western 
ThiilHng Wonder Stories 
West 

Ziff-Davis Pub. Co, 

540 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11 


Longmans, Green & Co. 

55 5th Are., New York 3 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

330 W. 42nd St., New York 
18 

David McKay Co. 

604 S. Washington Sqi, 
Philadelphia S 
The Macmillan Co. 

60 5th Ave., New York 11 
Macrae Smith Co. 

225 S. 15th St, Philadel- 
phia 2 

G. & C Memam Co. 

47 Federal St., Springfield 
2, Mass. 

Julian Messner, Inc. 

8 W. 40th St. New York 18 
M. S. Mill Co. 

286 5th Ave., New York 1 
William Morrow & Co. 

386 4th Ave,, New York 16 
Thomas Nelson & Sons 
385 Madison Ave., New 
York 17 

W. W. Norton & Co. 

70 5th Ave., New York 11 
Oxford University Press 
114 5th Ave., New York 11 
L. d Page & Co. 

53 Beacon St,, Boston 8 
Prentice-Hall, Ina 
70 5th Ave., New York 11 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
2 W. 45th St., New York 19 
Random House 
20 E. 57th St,, New York 22 
Reilly & Lee Co. 

325 W. Huron St., Chicago 
10 


IK-Monthly 
Amazing Storiei 
Fantastic Adventurf 

Quarterly 

Mammoth Detective 


Stories 


Reyna! & Hitchcock 
386 4th Ave., New York 16 

Roy Publishers 
25 W. 45th St, New York 
19 

Charles Scribner’s Sons 
597 5th Ave., New York 17 

Simon & Schuster 
1230 6th Ave., New York 20 

Smith & Durrcll 
67 W. 44th St, New York 
18 

George W. Stewart, Pub- 
lisher, Inc. 

67 W. 44th Stn New Yoik 
18 

Vanguard Press 
424 Madison Ave., New 
York 17 

The Viking Press 
18 E. 48tb St., New York 17 

Webb Book Publishing Co. 

55 E. 10th St., St. Paul 2, 
Minn. 

Westminster Press 
Witherspoon Bldg., Phila- 
delphia 7 

Whittlesey House 
330 W. 42nd St, New York 
18 

John Wiley & Son, Inc. 

440 4tb Ave., New York 16 

John C Winston Co. 

1006 Arch St., Philadelphia 
7 

Zifif-Davis Publishing Co. 

540 N. Michigan Ave^ 
Chicago II 


Doubleday, Doran & Co. 

14 W. 49th St. New York 

E. P. Dutton Co. 

300 ‘4tli Avcu, New Yoack 10 
Farrar Sc Emeoaxt 
232 Madison Ave., New 
York 16 

Grosset & Dunlap 
1107 Broadway, New York 
10 


JUVENILE BOOKIS 


The market for juvenile books is becoming one of 
the most lucrative fields for author and publisher. 
Most of the leading book publishers have juvenile de- 
partments. The following list comprises the leading 
publishers in the juvenile^ field; 


D. Appleton-Centnry Co. 

35 W. 32nd St., New York 

1 


A. S. Barnes & Co, 

67 W. 44th St,, New York 
19 


Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

724 N, Meridian St, 
Indianapolis 7 
Coward-McCann 
2 W. 45th St, New York 19 
Thomas Y. Oowell Co, 

432 4th Ave,, New York 16 
Cupples & Lean Co. 

460 4th Ave., New Y<wk 16 
Dodd, Mead Sc Co, 

432 4th Ave., New York 16 
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Harcourt, Brace & Co, 

383 Madison Ave,, New 
York 17 

Harper & Brothers 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16 
Henry Holt & Co. 

257 4th Ave., New York 10 
Houghton MlSlm Co. 

2 Park Si., Boston 7 
Alfred A. Knopf 
501 Madison Ave., New 
York 22 

L B, Lippincott Co. (Stokes 
Books) 

521 5th Ave., New York 17 


Walter H. Baker Co. 

178 Tremont St., Boston 
Willis N. Bugbee Co. 

428 S. Warren St., Syracuse, 
N. Y. ■ 

T. S. Denison & Co. 

225 N- Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 1 


Little, Brown & Co. 

34 Beacon St., Boston 6 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

55 5th Ave., New York 3 
Robert M. McBride & Co. 

116 E. 16th St., New York 3 
David McKay Co. 

604 S. Washington Sq., 
Philadelphia 6 
The Macmillan Co. 

60 5th Ave., New York 11 
Macrae Smith Co. 

225 S. 15th St., Philadel- 
phia 2 

Julian Messner, Inc. 

S W. 40th St., New York 18 


William Morrow & Co. 

386 4th Ave,, New York 16 
Oxford University Press 
114 5th Ave., New York 11 
Platt & Munk 

200 5ih. Ave., New York 10 
Random House 
20 E. 57th St., New York 22 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 
597 5th. Ave., New York 17^ 
Simon & Schuster 

1230 6tK Ave., New York 20 
Vanguard Press 
424 Madison Ave., New 
York 17 


The Viking Press 
18 E. 48th St., New York 17 
Albert Whitman & 

560 W. Lake St., Chicago 6 
Whitman Publishing Co. 

Racine, Wis. 

Whittlesey House 
330 W. 42nd St,, New York 
18 

John C. Winston Co, 

1006 Arch St., Philadelphia 
7 

World Publishing Clo. 

2231 W. noth St., Qeve- 
land 2 


Longmans, Green & Co. 

55 5th Ave., New York 3 
Northwestern Press 
2200 Park Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Penn Play Co. 

1617 Latimore St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa: 


FLAT 


Drama Guild Publishers 
942 Little Bldg^ Boston 
Dramatic Publishing Co. 

59 E. Van Buren St., 
Chicago 5 

Dramatists Play Service, Inc. 

6 E. 39th Si., New York 16 


Samuel French, Inc. 

25 W. 45th St., New York 
19 

Greenberg, Publisher, Inc. 

400 Madison Ave., New 
York 17 


The Market for the Picture 


With the expanding use of the photograph for illus- 
trative purposes in almost every line of puhKshmg — 
the newspaper, magazine, book, house organ — ^the de- 
mand for the product of the free lance cameraman has 
grown proportionately, until today there are a thou- 
sand and one opportunities for the man with the 
camera to dispose of his picture at a reasonably good 
profit. 

One cimnot name a product for which there is not a 
trade magazine exclusively devoted to its promotion 
and publicizing; every occupation from tinsmith to 
archaeologist has its representative publication. In 
these journals of trade and business, the editor is con- 
..stantly on the lookout for the photograpli to accom- 
pany the printed articles. 

With an eye ever open to the coimtless possibilities 
that are his during the course of the day, the free 
lance photographer has mqre than an even chance to 
break into print. The doors for his propitious entry 
into the field number by the thousands. There are no 
ipysterious locks to jimmy; no thick panels to batter 
^own; the doors are swung wide open, and a wel- 
come hand and .an inspiring word to greet hiTw and 
his woork on the other side of the threi^old. 

The editors wmt the free lance photographer’s otter- 
ing. He is-ever on the watch for pictures which present 
his publication’s specialty in a new and interesting 


light. Just as the picture which tells a news story for 
the picture sjmdicate and newspaper, the illustration 
for the magazine must tell a worthwhile story of the 
article or material in which the magaizine is especially 
interested. At times, only a brief caption is necessary, 
with all the barest essentials stated, while the value of 
other pictures is enhanced with an accompanying 
article of a few hundred or more words. It depends 
upon the particular requirements of the editor, and 
the would-be contributor need only make a close study 
of the magazine’s policy and layout before submitting 
his picture. 

Wherever he may turn, the photographer, whether 
he be a beginner or a professional, wiU* find subject 
matter for his camera. Right in his own home are in- 
teresting articles which with careful selection and 
arrangement can be made interesting for those maga- 
zines which- cater to the housewife or the male head 
of the house. Children at play with their toys and 
games, or eating at the table, or babies in the high 
chair, crib and hath present endless choice of ma- 
.Jerial for magazines, syndicates and house organs. 
Pictures planned in advance for holidays, as Thanks- 
giving and Christmas, will find many a purchaser in 
the syndicate and magazine field., A good photograph 
of father tending the oil burner dr furnace will find 
a majrket in the oil or coal trade journal. Mother using 
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a new type of fruit juice extractor or fancy vegetable 
cutter will make a sale in the magazine devoted to 
popular sciences or household appliances. The photo- 
graph of a new automobile gadget which brother has 
invented, and hoping to market, may bring him results 
with the publication of the picture which you have 
sold to an automobile or science periodical. The house 
itself holds innumerable possibilities: its walls, floor- 
ing, plumbing, roofing and furnishings. Granddad’s 
old clock, which has been running without a break- 
down for forty years, is a surefire sale to the magazine 
devoted to the clock and watch industry. A family 
heirloom, such as an old chair or chest of drawers, 
can be sold to an antiques magazine. 

Pictures of general news and feature interests can he sub- 
mitted to the following picture syndicates: New York Times 
Wide World Photos, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City; 
Associated Press Photos, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York Qty; 
Acme Newspictures, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York City; 
International News Photos, 235 East 45th Street, New York 
Gty; N.E.A. Service, 1200 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Central Press Association, 1435 East 12th Street, Qeveland, 
Ohio, and Underwood and Underwood News Photos, 3 West 
46th Street, New York City. 

An ever widening field is the magazine devoted exclusively to 
the publication of news and feature pictures, such as life, 
with offices at Time and Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York City; Look, located at 511 Hfth Avenue, New York Qty, 
and Foto, issued by the Dell Publishing Company, 149 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. There are also monthly picture maga- 
zines — Pic, published at 122 East 42nd Street, New York City, 
and Click at 551 Fifth Avenue, New York Qty. Pictures sub- 
mitted to these magazines must be of national significance, and 
be excellent in quality and subject matter. 

Pictures of striking news and feature interest can* also be 
snbmitted to the following magazines interested in portraying 
the news behind the news, such as Time, 350 East 22nd Street, 
Chicago, HI., and Time and Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York City; News-Week, 152 West 42nd Street, New York 
City, and Fortune, Time and life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, City. * 

News pictures, such as tires, auto accidents, storms, and the 
oddities in news, are in demand by the Elliott Service Com- 
pany, 219 East 44th Street, New York City, and Illustrated 
Current News, New Haven, - Connecticut, which utilize them 
for window display purposes. Another publication with a large 
circulation. Grit, Williamsport, Pennsylvania, is in the field 
for the odd and unusual things in the news, and pays good 
prices on acceptance. 

For good fire pictures, and those which tell good stories of 
firemen, as receiving medals for heroism and the like. Fire 
Engineering, 24 West 4()th Street, New York City, is a good 
market. Another magazine, Saf^ Engineering, 75 Fulton Street, 
New York City, pays well for pictures directed to the preven- 
tion of fires and accidents. Insurance Pictorial, 222 East Ohio 
Street, Indianapolis, Ind., pays good rates for news pictures 
of all kinds of insurable disasters. 

A large field for the enterprising photographer is the popular 
science, hobbles and mechanics group, which uses thousands 
of photographs yearly. Here arc some which use illustrations 
frMklv* pA-nnlav MaMi a OHO TTftat Ont-Arin StrftAt. Chicazo. 


III.; Popular Science Monthly, 353 4th Avenue, New York 
City; Modern Mechanix, Greenwich, Connecticut; Mechanics 
and Handcrafts, 22 West 48th Street, New York City; Hobbies, 
2810 S. IVliehigan Avenue, Chicago, IlL; Everyday Science and 
Mechanics, 800 North Clark Street, Chicago, 111,; Homecraft 
and Hobbies, 142 West 24th Street, New York City; Modern 
Mechanics and Inventions, 22 West Putnam Avenue, Green- 
wich, Connecticut; Popular Homecraft, 737 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, and Home Craftsman, 63 Park Row, New 
York City. 

In the popular scientific fields, such as the automobile in- 
dustry, electricity, radio and aviation, we have the following 
magazines which are also extensive users of the photographic 
illustrations: Motor Age, 56th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Motor, 572 Madison Avenue, New York City; American 
Bicyclist and Motorcyclist, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York City, 
and Automobile Qub of New York Review, Hotel Penns\ Ivania, 
New York Qty. A magazine devoted especially to trailers is 
Trailer Travel, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, 111. In the radio 
field we find a large number, among which are Radio Retailing 
Today, 480 Lexington Avenue, New York Qty; Radio Digest, 
11 West 42nd Street, New York City; Radio, 7460 Beverly 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif.; All- Wave Radio, 16 East 43rd 
Street, New York Qty; RadiaNews, 270 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, and QST, devoted to amateur radio, located at West 
Hartford, Conn. In the aviation field: Aero Digest, 515 Madison 
Avenue, New York Qty; Aviation, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York Qty; Popular Aviation, 608 South Dearhom Street, 
Chicago, HL, and Sportsman Pilot, 515 Madison Avenue, New 
York Qty. Electrical World, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
City, is a popular magazine which is in the market for new 
flood light devices, pictures of dams in connection with elec- 
trical power, prominent men connected with the indnstry, new 
electrical equipment. 

Every plmse of agricultural work, including the specialized 
fields, is repres^ted in the foOowiiiyg periodicals: Farm Journal, 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa.; Successful Fanning, 
1714 Locust Street, Des Moines, Iowa; Capper's Farmer 
Topeka, Kansas; Agricultural Leader’s' Digest, 239 North 
Clark Street, Chicago; Fanner, 57 East XOth Street, St. Paul, 
hlinnesota; Country Gentleman, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; American Poultry Journal, 536 South Qaik 
Street, Chicago, HI.; American Fruit Grower, 1370 Ontario 
Street, Qeveland, Ohio; U. S. Egg and Poultry Journal, 110 
North Franklin Street, Chicago, HL; Turkey World, Momn 
Morris, Illinois ; Everybody’s Poultry Magazine, Hanover, Peon- 
sylvania; Ckeamery Journal, 910 Waterloo Building, Waterloo, 
Iowa; Guernsey Breeder’s Journal, Peterborou^ N. IL; 
Electricity on the Farm, 24 West 40th Street, New York €^; 
Hordctiltuie, Boston, Mass.; Black Fox Magazine, 404 Fourth 
Avenue, New Yoik Qty; American Fur Breeder, 304. Somh 
Minnesota Avenin^ St. Peter, IVCinnesota; and Better Cqops 
.with Plant Food, Washington, D. C TTiere are also d»e 
magazines devoted to regimial farm interests as New h^and 
Homestead, Springfield, Mass.; New Jersey Farm and Garden, 
Sea Isle Qty, N. J ; Rural New Yorker, 333 West 30th Streetp 
New York City; Dixie Farm and Poultry Journal, 120 Sevmith 
Avenue, N.^ Nashville, Tcnn.; California Cultivator, 317 Central 
Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif.; Northwest Farmer, ^ Eart 
Superior Street, Duluth, Minn.; Western Farm 1513 

Courth Place, Denver, Colo. ; Florida Farm and Gtotc^ Fletdxer, 
N. C., and Wisconsin Agrictiturist and Farmer* 7^ 

Street, Racine, Wisconsin. 

Another large market fwr the pfcotograiihier^a offermgs 
those m yfpiTiniift whidh are dedicated to tiae interests of the 
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hoHie, womesx and children* These interests carry such a wide 
and interesting appeal that most newspapers carry special . 
pages and feature sections, both daily and Sunday, in which 
photographs play a prominent part. 

Here are some of the magazines which cater to those in- 
terests: The American Home, 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York City; Better Homes and Gardens, 1714 Locust Street, 
Des Moines, Iowa; Farmer’s 55 East 10th Street, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Home Desirable, 227 North La Salle Street/Chicago, 
ni.; House and Garden, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City; 
Parents’ Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City; De- 
lineator, 161 Sixth Avenue, New York City; Babies Magazine, 
1221 Beaufait Street, Detroit, Mich.; Mademoiselle, 122 East 
42nd Street, New York City ; Vogue, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City; The Bride’s Magazine, 527 Fifth Avenue, New Y'ork 
City; Hostess Magazine, 1221 Beaufait Street, Detroit Michi- 
gan; 'Woman’s Home Companion, 250 Park Avenue, New York 
Gty, and light Magazine, La Crosse, Wisconsin. In the chil- 
dren’s world of activities we have American Childhood, 120 East 
16th Street, New Y"ork City and 168 Newbury Street, Boston, 
Mass.; American Boy, 7430 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Mich.; 
American Girl, 570 Lexington Avenue, New York City; Ameri- 
can Farm Youth, 132 North Walnut Street, Danville, IlL; Boy’s 
Life, 2 Park Avenue, New York City; St. Nicholas Magazine, 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York City; GirTs Companion, Elgin, 
III, and The Open Road for Boys, 450 Ahnaip Street, 
Menasha, Wisconsin. 

The sport and recreation field offer endless opportunities to 
the man with the camera, and here are some to which the 
photographer can turn as a promising market: Outdoor life, 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York City; Intercollegiate Sports, 6 
East 39th Street, New York City; Turf and Sport Digest, 511 
Oakland Avenue, Baltimore, Md.; The Spur, 425 Fzftlb Avenue, 
New York Gty; Scholastic Coach, 250 East 43rd Street, New 
York City; The Ring, Madison Square Garden Arcade, New 
York City, devoted to prize fighting; Baseball Magazine, 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York City; Field and Strean^ 515 Madison 
Avenue, New York Gty; Game Breeder and Sportsman, 205 
East 42nd Street, New York Gty; Golfing, 14 East Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, HI; Horse and Horseman, 1270 Sixth 
Avenue, New York Gty; National Sportsm^, 275 Newbury 
Street, Boston, Mass., Outdoors, 1653 Wealthy Street, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Sports HJwtirated, 32 East 57th Street, New 
York City, and Motor 959 Eighth Avenue, New York 

Gty. ^ 

The interesting nature and -animal pictures are in demand by 
the following magazines: Bird-Lore, 1775 Broadway, New York 
City; Nature Magazine, 1214 16th Street, Washington, D. C.; 
American Forests, 919 I7tfa Street, N.W., Waslpngton, D. C*; 


Animal Life, 11 St. Albans Street, Toronto, Canada; Doj 
World* 3323 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, HI.; The Cal 
Gazette, 14552 Michigan Avenue, Dearborn, Mich.; America! 
Kennel Gazette, 221 Fourth Avenue, New York City; Aquatic 
Life, 614 North Chester Street, Baltimore, Md.; America! 
Pigeon Keeper, 30 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, HI, 
and Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass 

Every specialized field in the business world has* its repre 
sentative publication to which you can offer your material 
Advertising and Selling, 9 East 38th Street, New York City 
and Editor and Publisher, Times Building, New York Cit 
will consider your photographs dealing with the advertisiuj 
and newspaper businesses* American Architect, 572 Madisoj 
Avenue, New York, and Architectural Record, 119 West 40tl 
Street, New York City, offer a market for your pictures o 
factory and office buildings, public buildings and fine homes 
Business Week, 330 West 42nd Street, New York Gty; Forbei 
Magazine, 120 5th Avenue, New York City; and Nation’ 
Business, 1615 H Street, N.W., Washington, D, C., accep 
pictures dealing with business topics of national importance 
Engineering News Record, 330 West 42nd Street, New Yor] 
Gty, deals with aU branches of engineering and industria 
subjects. American Machinist, 330 West 42nd Street, Nev 
York Gty, and Mill Supplies, also located at the same address 
will -consider good photographs dealing with equipment an< 
fixtures in machine shops, and machinery, supplies and tool 
in mill mine and factory* 

If you have an unusual shot of a candy exhibit forward it t< 
Confectioners JournaL 437 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; i 
striking barber shop picture, send it to Barbers Journal, 531 
Fifth Avenue, New York Qty; unusual photographs of cigar 
and cigarettes, to Retail Tobacconist, 117 West 61st Street 
New York City; your shot of pretty girls buying cosmetics t< 
American Dniggfst, 572 Madison Avenue, New York City, an< 
Drug World, at the same address. Hardware Age, 239 Wes 
39th Street, New Y'ork Gty, will consider good photograph! 
of hardware window displays; American Lumberman, 43! 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, HI., will be interested ii 
pictures dealing with lumber and building materials. Ever 
piaures dealing with death, as funeral services and processions 
are considered by Casket and Sunnyside, 487 Broadway, Nev 
York Gty. 

Every good photograph has a potential sales xnarket. Will 
a studied survey of the market, there is no reason why th< 
beginner cannot find profitable returns for his photograpHii 
efforts. It will require hard work, patience, concentration, an« 
a determined effort to tell a good story with every picture. I. 
your pietures have merit, the editors will take care of the rest 



